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FOREWORD 


The  young  people  and  their  adventures  in  these 
tales  are  entirely  imaginary.  The  different  accounts 
tell  of  some  of  the  aspects  and  events  of  history  of  the 
time  of  these  boys  and  girls  and  of  how  certain  great 
matters  looked  to  them  as  they  went  forward  with  their 
own  lives. 

The  stories  have  appeared  in  St.  Nicholas.,  The  Portal^ 
The  Target,  and  The  American  Girl,  and  are  republished 
by  arrangement  with  those  magazines. 
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THE  BUFFALO  DANCE 


CHANUKA’S  canoe  seemed  to  be  the  only  moving 
thing  in  the  cool  silence  and  the  level  light  of  the 
late  afternoon.  There  was  so  little  breeze  that  the  tall 
reeds  stood  perfectly  still,  knee-deep  in  the  quiet  water. 
The  Indian  boy  was  not  hunting  today;  nor  was  he 
watching  for  any  enemy,  that  he  moved  so  silently.  It 
was  only  his  unwillingness  to  break  the  spell  of  quiet 
that  made  him  guide  his  light  canoe  so  noiselessly  across 
the  narrow  stretches  of  open  water,  over  the  shallow 
places  where  the  water  grasses  brushed  softly  along  the 
birch-bark  bottom,  and  between  those  clusters  of  green 
where  rocks,  brush,  and  poplars  or  pines  rose  from  the 
water  here  and  there  in  a  crowd  of  tiny  green  islands. 
Everywhere  the  tall  grasses  stood  stiffly,  so  that  he  could 
not  see  more  than  a  few  yards  beyond  the  high  painted 
bow  of  his  boat.  Yet  he  moved  forward  steadily,  finding 
his  way  without  difflculty  through  the  tangle  of  reeds 
and  winding  water  lanes. 

He  liked  to  feel  that  he  was  the  only  human  being 
within  twenty,  fifty,  or  perhaps  a  hundred  miles;  that 
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he  and  the  fish  and  the  water  birds  had  to  themselves  all 
this  stretch  of  lake  and  marsh  and  river  which  lay  to  the 
southward  of  the  hunting  grounds  of  his  tribe.  Some¬ 
where  beyond  that  stretch  of  country  was  the  grassy 
open  land  where  lived  the  Dakotas,  the  bitter  enemies 
of  his  people. 

The  older  Ojibway  warriors  still  talked  beside  the 
campfire  of  the  long  wars  which  the  two  nations  had 
fought  fiercely  for  a  hundred  years.  Neither  tribe  could 
ever  call  itself  actually  the  winners;  but  fighting  would 
stop  at  times  simply  from  weariness  on  both  sides.  For 
some  years  now  there  had  been  a  state  of  uneasy  peace, 
with  hate  ready  to  break  out  again  at  any  moment. 
Once  Chanuka  had  said  to  one  of  the  old  braves: 

"  The  Dakotas  live  on  the  prairies  and  hunt  the  buffalo, 
and  we,  the  Ojibway,  dwell  in  the  forest  and  get  our 
meat  from  the  deer  and  the  moose.  We  do  not  need  to 
quarrel  over  hunting  grounds.  Why  should  we  be  always 
at  war  with  the  prairie  men?  ” 

To  which  the  scarred  and  wrinkled  fighter  had  re¬ 
plied  simply:  "We  hate  them.  So  did  our  fathers;  so 
will  our  sons.  When  you  grow  older  you  will  understand 
that  when  spring  comes,  then  the  young  warriors  are  rest¬ 
less  and  eager  to  be  on  the  warpath  for  no  matter  what 
excuse.  And  for  us  the  path  must  always  lead  southward.” 
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Chanuka  could  understand  the  second  explanation 
better  than  the  first;  for  he  knew  that  awakening  of 
the  spirit  and  the  body  in  the  spring  which  might  lead 
one  anywhere. 

Through  those  last  years  when  there  had  been  no 
fighting  between  Ojibway  and  Dakota,  both  sides  had 
kept  away  from  this  special  stretch  of  lake  and  swamp 
which  lay  between  their  two  lands,  so  that  it  had  long 
been  left  empty  even  of  hunters.  Now,  moved  by  that 
same  restlessness  which  comes  with  the  bursting  loose  of 
icy  streams  and  the  awakening  of  life  in  the  wide  green 
woods,  Chanuka  had  turned  aside  from  his  hunting  to 
explore  this  unknown  land  and  these  unfamiliar  waters. 
In  spite  of  his  knowing  that  such  journeying  was  for¬ 
bidden  by  his  chief,  he  could  not  keep  from  going  farther 
and  farther  southward  into  the  empty  wilderness. 

The  last  lake  through  which  he  had  passed  was 
wooded  only  on  three  sides,  while  the  grassy  prairie 
swept  all  the  way  up  to  its  southern  banks.  This  was 
proof,  indeed,  that  he  was  coming  close  to  the  lands  of 
the  enemy.  But  the  deep  forest  was  still  behind  and 
close  about  him,  and  the  sharp  hoofmarks  of  the  deer 
and  the  big,  broad  tracks  of  moose  had  trampled  the 
grass  and  mud  of  the  shores  where  the  wild  creatures 
had  come  down  to  the  water  to  drink  or  to  feed. 
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A  blot  of  deep  green  showing  through  the  pale  stems 
of  the  reeds  told  him  finally  that  he  was  nearing  an 
island  —  solid  ground  in  this  empty  wilderness  of  ripples 
and  swaying  grass.  He  came  near,  dipping  his  blade 
easily  and  lightly,  and  then  suddenly  paused,  with  his 
paddle  half  lifted,  frozen  into  a  statue,  cautiously  listen¬ 
ing.  He  had  heard  a  voice  coming  out  of  the  thick 
underbrush  of  the  island,  a  voice  which  muttered, 
dropped  into  silence,  then  began  to  murmur  again  or 
rose  to  a  curious,  half-choked  word. 

With  a  soundless  motion  Chanuka  paddled  nearer, 
yard  by  yard,  until  he  was  stealing  under  the  drooping 
boughs  of  trees  which  hung  over  the  water,  until  he  was 
peering  out  at  a  bit  of  gravel  beach  and  a  narrow  grassy 
clearing. 

What  he  saw  first  was  a  canoe,  or  rather  it  had  once 
been  a  canoe.  It  was  not  a  neat  birch-bark  vessel  such 
as  was  carrying  Chanuka  on  his  voyage,  but  a  clumsy 
dugout  of  the  sort  that  the  Indians  living  on  the  south¬ 
ern  rivers  made  from  tree  trunks.  It  was  battered  and 
trampled  now,  hopelessly  ruined,  stamped  halfway  into 
the  soft  ground,  with  the  snapped  blade  of  the  paddle 
lying  near  it,  along  with  a  broken  bow  and  a  spilled 
quiver  of  arrows.  After  one  long,  silent  look  Chanuka 
stepped  ashore  and  walked,  without  attempting  to  hide, 
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across  the  slope  where  the  earth  was  plowed  and  torn  by 
the  stamping  hoofs  of  some  great  animal. 

The  owner  of  the  broken  canoe  was  lying  stretched 
on  the  ground,  half  hidden  below  a  thicket.  One  arm 
was  crumpled  under  him;  the  other  was  flung  before 
his  face.  Long,  lean,  and  red-skinned,  he  lay  helpless, 
muttering  and  whispering  to  himself,  taking  no  notice, 
even  when  Chanuka  finally  knelt  beside  him  on  the  grass. 
The  arm  under  him  was  certainly  broken;  his  whole 
body  was  bruised  and  torn  with  a  dozen  jagged  gashes; 
the  hot  fever  of  uncared-for  wounds  was  running  like 
fire  through  his  whole  body.  Chanuka  laid  his  firm 
brown  fingers  against  that  burning  skin  and  nodded. 

"  No  one  but  a  plains-d welling  Dakota,”  he  said  to 
himself,  "  would  know  so  little  as  to  stand  against  the 
charge  of  a  wounded  moose.” 

All  up  and  down  upon  the  grass  was  written  the  story 
of  the  battle  when  the  great  ugly-tempered  beast, 
wounded  and  furious,  had  turned  upon  the  bold  hunter. 
Here  were  wounds  of  sharp  horns;  here  was  the  tram¬ 
pled  bow  from  which  the  arrow  had  been  shot  too  late. 

”He  thought  he  was  hunting  a  creature  like  one  of 
his  stupid  buffalo,”  the  Ojibway  boy  said  to  himself. 

It  was  clear  that  the  Dakota  had  followed  the  animal 
through  the  marsh,  not  knowing  that  the  moment  it  felt 
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firm  ground  under  its  feet  it  would  turn  upon  him  in 
fierce  attack.  Canoe;  weapons;  the  limp,  helpless  body 
under  its  hoofs,  —  all  alike  were  objects  of  the  huge 
beast’s  blind  rage.  One  final  charge  had  carried  it  en¬ 
tirely  over  the  fallen  enemy,  and  it  had  gone,  leaping 
and  splashing,  across  the  marsh.  The  sharp  eyes  of  the 
Indian  boy  could  read  plainly  the  whole  tale. 

Chanuka’s  eyes  shone  with  a  sudden  spark  as  he 
stooped  over  the  wounded  stranger.  As  he  paddled 
through  the  reeds  and  the  rapids  he  had  thought  more 
than  once  of  the  black  anger  with  which  the  chief  of  his 
village  would  meet  him  upon  his  return.  The  year 
before,  in  the  same  bold  curiosity,  he  had  paddled  down 
into  the  prairie  region,  and  on  his  coming  back  had  been 
met  with  severe  words  and  punishment  as  well. 

"  If  a  warrior  goes  into  the  enemy’s  country,  he  must 
not  come  home  empty  handed,”  the  hard-faced  old 
Indian  had  said,  and  had  set  the  boy  to  do  squaw’s 
work  for  the  time  of  the  first  snow  moon.  The  memory 
of  that  punishment  had  often  burned  hotly  in  Cha¬ 
nuka’s  heart,  but  it  had  not  kept  him  back  when  the 
spring  restlessness  set  him  once  more  to  wandering.  And 
this  time  he  would  not  come  home  empty  handed;  he 
would  bring  a  prisoner  from  the  tribe  of  their  enemies  — 
a  Dakota  warrior,  helpless  in  the  bottom  of  his  canoe. 
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He  Stooped  and  half  lifted,  half  dragged  the  limp 
figure  out  from  the  thicket  to  lie  upon  the  open  grass. 
As  he  did  so  the  light  in  his  eyes  died  suddenly.  For  a 
long  minute  he  stood  frowning  down  upon  that  truth 
which  a  better  view  had  made  plain.  Long  of  limb 
though  the  Dakota  might  be,  he  was  clearly  not  yet 
a  grown  warrior.  His  age  must  be  much  the  same  as 
Chanuka’s  own. 

A  boy!  A  boy  taken  with  the  same  sudden  desire  to 
wander  into  enemy  country  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  it  was  forbidden!  It  would  have  been  glorious  to 
carry  home  a  captured  enemy.  But  would  the  triumph 
be  quite  the  same  when  the  prisoner  was  a  foolish  lad 
who  had  dared  the  same  dangers  as  himself  and  had 
fallen  into  unexpected  trouble  ? 

Hardly  knowing,  even  in  his  own  mind,  just  what 
was  his  final  purpose,  Chanuka  stooped  once  more  and 
began,  as  best  he  could,  to  care  for  the  other’s  injuries. 
Every  warrior  knew  a  little  of  how  bleeding  wounds 
could  be  bound  up  with  leaves  and  bark.  Darkness 
fell  while  he  was  still  at  work.  He  kindled  a  fire,  brought 
from  his  canoe  a  wild  duck  which  he  had  shot  earlier  in 
the  day,  and  set  it  to  broiling  over  the  coals. 

When  the  bird  was  ready  he  tried  to  feed  the  wounded 
Dakota,  but  that  burning  throat  would  swallow  nothing 
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but  water.  After  the  first  long  cool  drink  from  the  bark 
cup  which  Chanuka  set  to  his  lips,  the  tall  lad’s  tossing 
and  mumbling  eased  a  little.  He  kept  repeating  a  single 
word  which  Chanuka  began  to  understand  stood  for 
water  —  ever  more  water.  In  the  end  the  Ojibway  boy 
forgot  to  eat  and  put  all  his  effort  into  bringing  enough 
water  to  the  wounded  boy  and  moving  him  from  time  to 
time  when  one  position  became  too  painful  and  he  strug¬ 
gled  feebly  to  shift  to  another. 

The  moon  rose  and  stood  high  above  the  trees,  the 
dark  ripples  whispered  softly  on  the  shore,  and  the 
muttering  voice  went  on  and  on.  There  was  never  a 
groan,  never  a  sound  of  complaint.  Even  with  his  mind 
and  spirit  wandering  somewhere  in  that  land  of  shadows 
which  borders  upon  death,  the  young  Dakota’s  nature 
held  true.  Not  once  did  he  cry  out  with  the  pain. 

All  night  Chanuka  worked  over  the  boy.  It  was  only 
when  the  moon  was  going  down  and  the  sky  growing 
white  in  the  east  that  the  fever  seemed  to  grow  less  and 
the  Dakota  lay  more  quietly.  When  morning  broke 
over  the  silent  marsh  the  two  Indian  boys  lay  side  by 
side  upon  the  grass,  both  fast  asleep. 

There  followed  some  days  of  strange  companionship. 
On  the  second  morning  the  Dakota  tried  to  stand  but 
could  not;  on  the  third  he  made  an  effort  to  walk;  by 
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the  fourth  he  could  move  about,  although  but  slowly 
and  painfully.  His  wounds  would  give  him  pain  for  a 
long  time  still,  and  the  scars  would  be  with  him  all  his 
life;  but  the  iron  strength  of  an  Indian  would  not  give 
in  to  weakness  and  fever  for  more  than  the  shortest 
stretch  of  days. 

The  two  could  not  talk  together,  nor  did  they  make 
any  real  effort  to  make  each  other  understand  by  that 
language  of  signs  which  all  red  men  know.  That  they 
were  enemies,  brought  together  in  surprising  and  acci¬ 
dental  peace,  was  a  thing  which  neither  of  them  seemed 
able  to  forget.  Yet  they  caught  fish  and  cooked  them 
together,  trapped  rabbits  and  ate  them  in  company 
and,  as  on  that  first  night,  slept  side  by  side  upon  the 
grass. 

It  was  the  Dakota  who  made  the  only  effort  at  friend¬ 
ship.  His  name,  it  seemed,  was  Neosho.  He  offered  this 
information  and  once  or  twice  seemed  to  be  trying 
further  to  give  his  rescuer  some  idea  of  his  country  and 
the  life  of  his  people  in  their  buffalo-skin  lodges  beside 
the  big  southward-flowing  river.  But  Chanuka  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  what  the  other  was  attempting 
to  tell,  and  after  a  little  the  Dakota  stopped  talking. 
Had  not  Chanuka,  on  his  bold  journey  of  seven  moons 
ago,  seen  those  same  lodges  of  Neosho’s  people  in  the 
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open  country  near  that  same  river?  Under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  darkness  he  had  stolen  so  close  that  he  had 
actually  lain  hidden  on  one  side  of  a  small  creek  while, 
upon  the  flat  open  ground  of  the  opposite  bank,  the 
people  of  the  Dakota  village  had  built  their  circle  of  fires 
and  had  danced  the  buffalo  dance.  He  could  see  and 
hear  them  still  —  the  red  flames,  the  strangely  moving 
dancers,  the  singing  voices,  and  the  thumping  of  the 
drums  coming  out  of  the  darkness. 

The  buffalo  dance  is  the  celebration  held  when  the 
Dakota  braves  have  come  home  from  their  summer 
hunting,  bringing  the  meat  which  is  to  be  their  food 
through  the  winter.  Only  three  dancers  take  part  in  it. 
First  comes  the  warrior,  who  pretends  to  be  the  buffalo, 
wrapped  in  a  brown  hairy  robe  and  wearing  the  shaggy 
horned  head  pulled  down  over  his  own  like  a  mask.  He 
bends  low  and  dances  forward,  tossing  the  head  from 
side  to  side,-  imitating  the  clumsy  walk  of  the  buffalo. 
Next  comes  the  horse,  a  man  wrapped  in  a  pony’s  hide 
and  covering  his  face  with  the  rude  shape  of  the  animal’s 
head.  He  moves  the  head  up  and  down,  imitating  the 
jogging  motion  of  a  horse  galloping  along  the  buffalo 
trail.  Last  comes  the  hunter  with  his  bow  and  arrows, 
going  over,  in  signs,  all  the  adventures  of  the  summer’s 
hunting. 
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Much  as  Chanuka  would  have  liked  to  know  more  of 
the  Dakotas  and  their  ways,  he  fought  against  listening 
to  what  Neosho  was  trying  to  tell  him.  He  would  sit 
beside  the  fire,  gloomy  and  thoughtful,  or  go  silently 
about  the  work  of  bringing  food  and  caring  for  his  com¬ 
rade’s  wounds.  At  first  there  had  been  some  idea  in  his 
mind  of  letting  the  Dakota  boy  recover  somewhat,  and 
then  of  demanding  that  he  fight,  as  an  enemy  should  do. 
But  as  he  watched  the  other  limping  back  and  forth 
across  the  open  space  in  the  woods  and  slowly,  as  the 
days  passed,  coming  again  to  his  original  strength,  the 
Ojibway’s  purpose  failed. 

Even  through  their  long  silences  there  was  something 
growing  up  between  them.  Could  it  be  called  friend¬ 
ship  between  two  natural  enemies?  One  had  fallen  into 
trouble ;  the  other  had  refused  to  take  advantage  of  his 
helplessness.  Does  such  a  thing  make  friends?  Neither 
would  show  by  word  or  sign  whether  that  were  possible. 

It  was  on  the  fifth  day  that  they  finally  parted.  The 
sun  was  rising  red  above  the  marsh  when  Chanuka 
signed  to  the  other  to  take  his  place  in  the  bow  of  the 
bark  canoe.  Neosho  could  not  know  whether  he  was  to 
be  carried  to  freedom  or  back  into  the  forest  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  enemies.  He  cast  one  glance  at  his  broken 
bow  still  lying  upon  the  ground  and  then,  with  un- 
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changing  face,  stepped  into  the  light  canoe,  which  was 
already  lifting  to  the  ripples.  Chanuka  dipped  his  paddle, 
and  they  slipped  away  through  the  reeds. 

The  unseen  hand  of  a  slight  current  bore  them 
toward  the  land  of  the  Dakotas.  It  carried  them  at  in¬ 
creasing  speed  through  a  narrow  stream ;  then  out  upon 
the  broad  silver  of  a  quiet  lake.  The  forest  was  behind 
them.  From  the  opposite  shore  the  prairie,  dotted  with 
groves  of  trees,  stretched  away  in  green  and  rolling  hills. 
Chanuka  brought  the  bow  of  the  boat  to  land.  He  was 
setting  his  prisoner  free !  He  sat  waiting  without  a  word 
while  his  companion  stepped  out  upon  the  grassy  bank 
and  walked  up  the  green  slope.  When  Neosho  reached 
the  top  he  looked  back  and  raised  his  hand.  Chanuka 
lifted  his  paddle.  That  was  their  good-by  before  the 
Dakota  disappeared  beyond  the  grassy  hill.  The  Ojib- 
way  pushed  off  his  vessel  into  deep  water,  swung  the  bow, 
and  set  himself  to  paddling  steadily  toward  the  north. 

If  Chanuka  wondered  on  his  homeward  journey  what 
was  to  be  the  end  of  that  forbidden  adventure,  he  won¬ 
dered  still  more  when  he  arrived  at  his  journey’s  end. 
He  had  been  given  a  harsh  punishment  for  that  earlier 
excursion  into  the  plains  country ;  but  this  time  when  he 
returned,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  days  and  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  but  a  few  wild  ducks  and  a  string  of  fish,  no 
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word  was  said.  He  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the  wrinkled  old 
chief  followed  him  as  he  went  back  and  forth  in  the 
village.  But  if  there  was  to  be  punishment  for  his  dis¬ 
obedience,  it  was  slow  in  coming. 

The  months  of  the  summer  passed,  with  all  the  braves 
busy  with  the  season’s  hunting.  Then  the  autumn  began 
to  draw  on.  The  wild  rice  was  ripening  along  the  edges 
of  the  marshes,  the  swamp  maples  were  turning  red,  and 
the  dry  rustle  of  the  wind  in  the  poplars  foretold  the 
coming  of  the  winter  storms. 

It  was  after  a  long  day  of  hunting  in  the  rice  swamps 
that  Chanuka  was  called  at  evening  to  the  lodge  of  his 
chief.  The  great  man  sat  alone  before  the  fire  and  looked 
at  the  young  brave  with  hard,  narrow  eyes.  The  time  of 
settlement  for  that  stolen  journey  had  come. 

"  You,  who  have  a  heart  to  set  upon  voyages  to  the 
southward,  are  now  to  take  a  new  journey,”  the  chief 
said  at  last. 

As  a  proper  brave  should,  Chanuka  waited  in  silence 
for  the  whole  of  his  leader’s  commands. 

"  It  may  be  that  the  time  is  coming  for  us  to  do  battle 
once  more  against  our  enemies,  the  Dakotas,”  the  other 
went  on.  "  The  signs  of  sky  and  forest  point  to  a  hard 
winter;  but  our  hunting  has  been  good,  so  that  our 
tribe  will  not  have  lost  in  strength  before  the  spring.  We 
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must  discover  whether  our  foes  are  to  live  as  well  through 
the  season  of  the  snows.  That  is  to  be  your  task.” 

He  paused,  seeming  to  search  the  boy’s  face  for  any 
sign  of  fear.  Yet  Chanuka’s  look  was  as  unmoving  as  his 
own  when  the  chief  continued:  "You  are  to  find  that 
largest  village  of  the  Dakotas  which  lies  in  a  great  grove 
of  walnut  trees  where  one  big  river  forks  into  three,  and 
you  are  to  go  in  haste  so  that  you  may  see  their  braves 
come  home  from  the  buffalo  hunt.  If  their  supply  of 
dried  meat  for  the  winter  is  small,  they  will  hunger  and 
weaken  when  the  snows  begin,  and  sickness  will  go  from 
lodge  to  lodge.  And  then  when  spring  comes  the  Ojibway 
will  attack  them.  It  is  of  this  matter  that  you  are  to 
bring  news  —  whether  the  Dakota  hunters  come  home 
with  much  buffalo  meat  or  little.  By  the  word  which 
you  carry  back  we  will  know  whether  there  is  to  be  war 
again  or  longer  peace.” 

A  journey  is  likely  to  seem  shorter  each  time  that  it  is 
repeated.  Chanuka,  traveling  over  the  same  water¬ 
ways,  seemed  to  come  nearer  to  his  journey’s  end  more 
swiftly  than  either  time  before.  It  almost  seemed  that 
his  paddle  lagged ;  but  sharp  autumn  winds,  and  streams 
nearly  overflowing  from  autumn  rains,  carried  him  for¬ 
ward.  It  was  not  until  he  had  passed  over  half  the  dis¬ 
tance  that  a  strange  question  began  to  grow  up  in  his 
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mind.  Was  it  possible  that  he  did  not  wish  to  go  so 
quickly?  Was  he  an  unwilling  messenger?  Had  those 
days  upon  the  island  in  the  marsh  so  weakened  the 
spirit  of  a  proper  warrior  that  he,  the  first  one  chosen 
for  the  warpath,  was  going  forward  against  his  will? 
The  thought  stung  him  as  though  it  were  one  of  the  wild 
black  bees  which  were  gathering  their  last  store  of  honey 
from  the  yellow  flowers  bordering  the  streams.  He 
dipped  his  blade  and  sped  southward  with  all  the  haste 
which  his  paddle  could  add  to  the  breezes  and  currents 
behind  him.  Yet,  as  he  journeyed,  his  face  darkened; 
for  paddle  as  he  would,  he  could  not  seem  to  leave  that 
question  behind.  He  did  not  know  that  he  was  making 
a  hopeless  struggle  against  a  force  far  stronger  than  even 
the  will  of  an  Indian  warrior.  Wars  may  last  a  hundred 
years  or  a  thousand;  but  the  spirit  of  friendship  which 
can  grow  up  between  one  boy  and  another  is  older  and 
more  powerful  than  any  hate  between  Indian  tribes. 

He  came  to  that  green  shore  where  he  had  left  Neo¬ 
sho.  He  hid  his  canoe  and  hastened  forward  on  foot 
until  he  came  in  sight  of  the  forks  of  the  big  river  and 
saw  the  Dakota  lodges  scattered  through  the  grove  of 
walnut  trees.  From  daybreak  until  evening  he  lay  in 
hiding  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  watching  all 
those  who  went  back  and  forth  among  the  lodges  or 
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came  down  to  the  bank  for  water.  At  first  it  was  plain 
that  only  squaws  and  children  and  old  men  were  in  the 
place;  that  all  the  young  and  strong  braves  were  still 
away  hunting  the  buffalo.  Chanuka’s  chief  had  chosen 
the  best  time  for  his  messenger ;  for  the  boy  had  waited 
only  a  night  and  a  day  before  he  saw  the  return  of  the 
hunters. 

They  came  across  the  plain  in  a  cloud  of  dust  —  a 
long  line  of  ponies  and  weary  men.  From  the  shouts 
and  from  the  delight  with  which  they  were  greeted  by 
those  who  ran  out  to  meet  them  and  lead  them  to  their 
own  lodges,  it  seemed  that  the  hunt  had  been  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Of  that,  however,  Chanuka  could  not  be  certain 
until  he  stole  nearer.  It  was  his  plan  to  do  this  on  the 
night  when  the  Dakotas  lighted  their  fires  on  the  fiat 
bank  across  from  him  and  made  ready  to  dance  the 
buffalo  dance. 

Another  warrior,  so  Chanuka  thought,  might  be  con¬ 
tent  to  watch  and  spy  and  carry  home  his  news  gathered 
only  by  seeing  from  a  distance;  but  he  was  determined 
to  steal  through  the  whole  village,  to  peer  into  every 
lodge,  and  to  carry  away,  perhaps  from  the  house  of  the 
chief,  some  object  as  a  proof  that  he  had  walked  between 
the  very  campfires  of  the  enemy.  A  beaded  bag,  a  bow, 
or  a  carved  pipe  —  something  he  must  surely  have  to 
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take  away.  Had  not  his  chief  said  that  he  who  seeks  out 
the  country  of  the  enemy  must  not  come  home  empty 
handed?  The  darkness  of  the  chosen  night  had  fallen, 
and  the  women  were  preparing  the  heaps  of  wood  for  the 
circle  of  fire  when  Chanuka  slipped  into  the  river  to 
swim  silently  across. 

He  came  out  dripping,  and  bent  down  under  the  low 
bank  to  listen.  All  the  voices  and  moving  about  were  on 
the  flat  ground  to  the  right  of  him,  where  the  whole  vil¬ 
lage  seemed  to  be  gathering.  He  found  his  way  to  a 
break  in  the  slope  of  the  shore  and,  under  the  protection 
of  wild  blackberries  and  hickory  brush,  crept  unnoticed 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  camp.  The  lodges  stood  empty, 
with  the  red  coals  of  the  fires  dying  before  every  door. 
He  peered  into  one  empty  tent,  then  another  and  another. 
It  was  exactly  as  he  had  guessed  from  afar:  the  meat  was 
plentiful;  the  hunt  had  been  successful.  This  season 
the  Dakotas  were  rich,  indeed,  with  dried  meat  and 
buffalo  robes.  There  would  be  no  starving  when  the 
winter  came. 

Chanuka  had  reached  the  very  center  of  the  camp 
and  was  looking  about  to  decide  which  was  the  chiefs 
lodge,  the  most  proper  home  to  be  robbed.  It  would  be 
easy  to  carry  away  anything  that  he  wished;  for  every 
living  soul,  it  seemed,  was  on  the  open  ground  beside  the 
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river.  A  sudden  noise  of  voices  almost  at  his  elbow 
startled  him  into  knowing  that  he  was  mistaken. 

From  the  medicine  lodge  below  the  biggest  walnut 
tree  there  came  out  a  group  of  laughing,  shouting  war¬ 
riors.  The  dull  fire  behind  them  and  the  light  of  the 
stars  above  showed  him  that  here  was  the  medicine  man 
himself  walking  down  through  the  lodges  with  a  com¬ 
pany  of  young  braves,  to  appear,  the  last  of  all,  beside 
the  river  and  to  give  the  signal  for  the  dance  to  begin. 

The  young  men  spread  their  line  out  through  the 
camp,  perhaps  to  see  whether  every  person  had  gone. 
There  was  nothing  for  Chanuka  to  do  but  to  give  way 
before  them,  slipping  from  one  shadow  to  another, 
taking  advantage  of  any  possible  shelter,  but  still  being 
driven  steadily  down  toward  that  space  of  light  where 
the  whole  village  was  gathered.  Quite  hopeless,  he  hid 
at  last  under  the  edge  of  a  great  pile  of  firewood. 

The  shouting  warriors  passed  close  beside  him.  One 
of  them  even  stopped,  seemed  to  pause  a  moment,  and 
then  went  on  with  the  others.  An  old  brave  came  limp¬ 
ing  up  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  heap  of  fuel  and  gath¬ 
ered  an  armful  to  fling  upon  the  fire  just  started  not  ten 
yards  away.  The  blaze  of  red  light  showed  the  crowding 
women  and  children,  the  warriors  in  their  feathered 
headdressesj  and  the  fringed  branches  of  the  walnut 
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trees  moving  softly  in  the  rush  of  hot  air.  It  would  be 
impossible  now  for  Chanuka  to  slip  from  his  hiding  plaee 
and  reaeh  the  river  unseen.  From  time  to  time  more 
wood  was  thrown  upon  the  fire,  keeping  the  light  blazing 
and  steadily  lessening  his  only  proteetion.  The  drums 
thumped  under  the  trees;  the  medieine  man’s  voice 
rose  in  song;  the  dance  was  about  to  begin. 

Suddenly  Chanuka  felt  a  touch  upon  his  arm.  He 
started;  in  his  excitement  he  might  have  cried  out. 
Someone  was  stooping  over  him,  a  queer  figure,  not  to 
be  recognized  in  the  firelight.  But  the  voice  which  spoke 
Chanuka’s  name  in  a  whisper  was  Neosho’s. 

At  such  moments  minds  move  quickly,  and  under¬ 
standing  comes  without  need  of  words.  Neosho,  it 
seemed,  was  to  take  the  part  of  the  horse  in  the  coming 
dance.  Bending  low  at  the  edge  of  the  heap  of  wood, 
he  wrapped  his  comrade  in  the  horsehide  and  put  into 
his  hands  the  skin-covered  wooden  likeness  of  a  horse’s 
head.  Already  the  brave  who  was  to  take  the  part  of  the 
buffalo  was  dancing  and  stamping  his  slow  way  around 
the  circle  inside  the  ring  of  fires.  Every  eye  was  upon 
that  moving  figure  with  its  tossing  horns  and  lashing  tail. 
One  round  the  buffalo  was  to  make  alone;  then  he  was 
to  be  followed  by  the  horse,  then  by  the  hunter.  So 
earnest  were  all  who  watched  that  no  one  noticed  the 
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brief  pause  before  the  horse  came  out  from  the  shadows, 
and  the  second  dancer  joined  the  first. 

As  has  been  said,  Chanuka  had  seen  the  dance  before, 
watching  from  across  the  stream.  It  was  well  for  him 
that  an  Indian’s  mind  is  trained  to  notice  and  to  store 
up  everything  which  his  eye  has  once  seen.  With  his 
heart  hammering  against  his  ribs  and  with  his  eyes  peer¬ 
ing  anxiously  through  the  holes  in  the  clumsy  head, 
Chanuka  set  himself  to  imitate  the  stamping  dance  step 
of  the  man  before  him,  while  he  moved  the  horse’s  head 
up  and  down,  up  and  down,  just  as,  a  year  ago,  he  had 
seen  the  dancer  imitate  the  motion  of  a  galloping  pony. 
In  that  breathless  moment  during  which  Dakota  and 
Ojibway  had  changed  places,  Neosho’s  quick  eye  had 
noted  one  thing  which  might  have  caused  them  both  to 
be  discovered.  He  had  kicked  off  his  beaded  moc¬ 
casins  and  had  pointed  to  Chanuka’ s,  which  were  cut 
and  embroidered  in  a  different  fashion,  making  clear  to 
any  watchful  eye  what  his  tribe  was.  The  long-limbed 
plainsman  was  larger  than  the  lad  of  the  forest;  so  that 
now  Chanuka,  dancing  for  his  life,  found  the  moccasins 
awkwardly  big  as  he  shuffled  forward  in  the  trail  of  the 
slowly  moving  buffalo. 

He  had  circled  the  ring  of  flickering  red  light,  and  now 
from  a  shout  behind  him  he  knew  that  the  hunter  had 
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joined  the  other  two  and  that  all  interest  and  every  glanee 
were  centered  upon  the  last  dancer  alone.  Once  more 
they  went  round  the  circle,  the  three  together.  It  seemed 
to  the  panting  boy  wrapped  in  the  heavy  horsehide  that 
the  round  of  fire-lit  grass  had  stretched  to  a  mile.  But  at 
last  he  saw  the  buffalo  stop,  look  backward  over  his 
shoulder,  and  then  step  aside  to  mix  with  the  crowd. 
Chanuka  danced  a  few  more  steps;  then,  where  the 
watching  Dakotas  stood  only  in  a  broken  line  on  the 
rough  ground  just  above  the  river  bank,  the  horse  also 
slipped  out  of  the  circle  and  disappeared  into  the  curtain 
of  darkness  that  hung  beyond  the  fire. 

There  was  a  soft  splash  in  the  water,  as  though  a  great 
fish  had  jumped.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  a  single 
lean  young  warrior,  who  alone  turned  to  listen.  After  a 
moment  he  edged  his  way  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and 
there  gathered  up  a  horsehide  which  had  been  hurriedly 
thrown  down  and  the  rudely  made  model  of  a  horse’s 
head.  Although  for  long  minutes  he  stood  silent  and 
listening,  there  was  no  sound  to  be  heard  above  the 
drums,  no  hint  of  a  wet,  nimble  figure  climbing  out  of  the 
stream  on  the  opposite  bank  and  setting  out  to  bear  a 
message  northward. 

It  was  three  days  later  that  Chanuka  stood  before  his 
chief  again  and  gave  the  news  that  the  Dakota  tribe  had 
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had  good  hunting  and  that  this  was  no  time  to  prepare 
for  another  war.  The  other  heard  him,  frowning. 

"  And  how  do  I  know  that  you  really  traveled  so  far; 
that  you  speak  the  truth  when  you  say  that  you  actually 
peered  into  the  Dakota  lodges  beside  the  river?”  he 
asked. 

"  By  these,”  replied  Chanuka.  He  held  up  a  pair  of 
buffalo-hide  moccasins,  beaded  and  embroidered  after  a 
pattern  never  used  by  an  Ojibway. 

And  from  the  lodge  pole  of  a  certain  dwelling  of  the 
Dakotas  there  swung,  at  that  same  moment,  a  pair  of 
smaller  moccasins,  embroidered  with  bright  porcupine 
quills,  such  as  are  worn  by  the  forest  hunters.  For  long 
years  they  hung  there,  the  silent  witness  of  a  friendship  of 
which  no  word  had  ever  been  spoken  aloud. 
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U  ARLY  sunshine  lying  in  a  band  across  the  wide 
kitchen  floor  greeted  Sally  as  she  opened  the  door 
noiselessly,  so  that  she  should  not  waken  her  tired  mother, 
who  was  still  asleep  upstairs.  There  was  a  big  fireplace 
and  deep  cupboards ;  all  that  was  good.  She  was  looking 
over,  for  the  first  time,  the  new  house  where  she  and  her 
family  were  to  live;  for  their  arrival  in  the  rain  and  the 
dark  last  night  had  given  them  no  chance  to  look  about 
them.  Now,  of  course,  the  thing  she  must  make  sure  of 
next  was  where  the  water  was  to  come  from.  She  opened 
the  outer  door,  letting  in  the  June  freshness,  the  voices  of 
thrushes,  and  the  smell  of  wet  woods.  There  was  the 
spring  her  father  had  spoken  of,  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  stretch  of  grass,  walled  in  by  a  circle  of  flat  stones. 
She  took  up  the  wooden  bucket  from  the  corner  and 
went  out,  moving  through  the  deep  dewy  grass  and 
flowers. 

The  woods  which  opened  in  a  half-circle  behind  the 
house  were  here  so  close  that  one  clump  of  small  trees 
and  bushes  ran  out  to  the  very  edge  of  the  stones.  Sally 
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looked  back  at  the  house,  big  and  square,  of  solid  Penn¬ 
sylvania  stone,  with  the  narrow  cart  track  leading  up  to 
the  door,  and  across  the  road  the  planks  and  timbers  of 
the  half-built  mill.  This  was  the  building  which  her 
father  had  bought  and  which  he  and  her  brothers  were 
going  to  finish.  She  could  hear  the  rushing  of  the  full 
millstream  as  it  came  pouring  down  from  the  hill  above. 
She  stooped  to  sink  her  pail  in  the  clear,  quiet  water  of 
the  spring. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  rustling  in  the  bushes,  and  all  at 
once  there  stood  before  her  the  most  unexpected  figure 
in  the  world.  It  was  a  boy,  a  very  big  boy,  almost  a  man, 
and  the  most  ragged  creature  that  Sally  had  ever  seen. 
He  wore  a  fringed  leather  shirt,  like  an  Indian’s,  and 
leather  breeches.  His  skin  was  tanned  dark  brown,  but 
his  hair  was  blond  and  so  sunburned  as  to  be  almost 
white.  He  carried  a  battered  bucket,  and  his  greeting 
was  to  demand  roughly,  "  What  are  you  doing  here?” 

Sally  did  not  get  up  from  where  she  knelt  on  the  stone. 
She  had  heard  her  mother  come  downstairs  and  knew 
that  she  had  come  out  to  stand  on  the  doorstep.  That 
knowledge  gave  the  girl  courage  to  answer  firmly:  "  We 
live  here,  my  father  and  mother  and  my  three  brothers 
and  I,  —  since  last  night.  We  came  from  Philadelphia, 
and  we’re  going  to  stay  here  all  the  rest  of  our  lives.” 
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The  boy’s  voice  was  harsh  and  he  spoke  angrily. 
"You  have  no  right  here.  My  uncles  and  I  have  been  on 
this  hillside  for  nearly  a  year.  We  don’t  care  for  the 
shelter  of  a  house,  but  we  need  these  woods  to  hunt  in, 
and  it  suits  us  to  get  our  water  from  this  spring.  We 
won’t  have  the  sound  of  hammers  and  mallets  driving 
away  the  deer  and  the  partridges;  we  won’t  have  a  mill 
grinding  here  and  people  coming  up  the  road  in  grain 
carts.  You  can’t  stay.  If  you  try  to,  we’ll  see  that  you 
go.” 

Sally’s  mother.  Mistress  Jane  Dixon,  had  come  across 
the  grass  and  spoke  with  firm  Quaker  gentleness.  "  Thee 
is  welcome  to  get  water  here  according  to  thy  need.  But 
let  there  be  no  such  talk  as  this.  We  shall  not  go  away.” 

The  boy  turned  and  made  off  without  a  word.  He 
had  dipped  his  bucket  quickly,  but  it  leaked  in  great 
streams  about  his  feet  as  he  walked.  Sally  saw  that  just 
as  he  slipped  into  the  woods  fie  was  joined  by  a  tall  man 
as  ragged  as  himself,  with  a  long  rifle  over  his  shoulder. 
She  was  trembling  a  little  as  she  turned  back  toward  the 
house;  but  by  this  time  a  fire  had  been  started  on  the 
hearth,  and  she  saw  their  own  column  of  smoke  going  up 
from  their  own  chimney.  She  frisked  a  little  in  the  tall 
grass  and  spilled  some  of  the  water.  How  beautiful  it 
was  going  to  be  to  live  here  in  their  own  house,  on  their 
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own  hillside,  grinding  grain  in  their  own  mill!  No  one 
should  ever  drive  them  away. 

Over  their  gay  breakfast  Sally  and  her  mother  told  in 
a  few  words  about  the  strange  boy  and  his  threats. 
John  Dixon,  Sally’s  father,  looked  thoughtful,  but  only 
for  a  minute.  "  There  are  always  people  of  every  sort  in 
a  new  country,”  he  said,  "  and  we  must  expect  to  meet 
with  some  who  will  try  to  keep  us  from  our  own  plans. 
There  are,  so  I  have  heard,  groups  of  men  here  and 
there  who  would  rather  live  by  hunting  and  fishing  than 
by  more  sober  work.  But  we  will  not  let  them  frighten 
us.”  He  spoke  to  his  tall  sons,  who  were  tempted  to  linger 
over  this  first  meal  in  the  new  house.  "We  must  make 
no  delay,”  he  urged  them.  "  Thee  knows  we  have  only 
a  short  summer  for  a  great  amount  of  work.” 

As  Sally  went  about  helping  her  mother  to  unpack 
and  get  things  in  order,  she  was  thinking  of  what  her 
father  had  said.  Certainly  if  anyone  was  to  know  all  that 
a  new  country  held,  it  would  be  John  Dixon.  At  many 
times  and  places  events  move  slowly,  and  it  takes  history  a 
hundred  years  to  become  real  history.  It  was  not  so  here 
in  the  new  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  where  history  had 
been  made  in  twenty  years.  Sally’s  father  was  only  a  boy 
when  he  came  to  the  colony  which  Mr.  William  Penn 
had  founded  for  the  safe  and  happy  living  of  those  who 
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had  no  freedom  in  other  countries.  John'Dixon  had 
come  in  the  first  ship,  The  John  and  Sarah^  in  the  year 
1682,  and  he  had  seen  the  town  of  Philadelphia  grow 
from  a  few  log  cabins  to  be,  in  less  than  twenty  years,  a 
clean,  busy  city. 

John  Dixon  became  skilled  at  the  building  trades. 
He  lived  simply  with  his  growing  family,  as  Quakers  do ; 
but  he  never  seemed  quite  content  in  their  narrow  little 
house,  crowded  so  close  against  his  neighbor’s.  Sally 
remembered  very  clearly  how  on  a  day  some  months 
ago  his  chief  employer,  Mr.  Ezra  Raymond,  had  come  to 
talk  over  a  certain  matter  with  his  best  workman. 

"  I  have  made  almost  too  many  plans,”  Ezra  Ray¬ 
mond  had  said,  "  and  I  begin  to  find  myself  a  little  short 
of  money  for  carrying  them  out.”  He  was  building  a 
mill,  it  seemed,  and  a  house  for  the  miller  on  a  piece 
of  ground  nearly  a  day’s  journey  from  Philadelphia. 
"  There  is  need  of  a  mill  there,  for  the  valley  below  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  fill  up  with  farmers,  who  must  get  their  grain 
ground.  I  bought  the  land  from  my  friend  Governor 
William  Penn  himself,  who  liked  the  idea  that  a  mill 
should  go  up  in  that  place.  It  is  not  far,  indeed,  from 
his  own  estate  of  Pennsbury,  in  which  he  takes  so  much 
pride.  But  I  have  not  the  money  to  finish  what  I  have 
begun,  and  I  should  like  to  see  these  beginnings  taken 
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over  by  a  careful  man  who  is  a  builder  and  who  would 
make  a  worthy  end  to  them.  In  fact,  Friend  Dixon,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  place  come  into  thy  hands.” 

So  the  talk  ended  in  John  Dixon’s  deciding  that  he 
would,  indeed,  buy  the  hillside  land,  with  the  house 
almost  finished  and  the  mill  half  done. 

Even  now,  as  Sally  worked  busily  getting  things  into 
their  places,  she  saw  her  mother  open  the  carved  wooden 
Bible  box  to  make  sure  that  there  was,  safely  within, 
beside  the  black-bound  book  that  great  square  of  thick 
paper  which  was  of  such  value.  On  it  was  set  out  in 
beautiful  black  letters  the  fact  that  William  Penn  had 
sold  to  Ezra  Raymond  such  and  such  acres  in  Bucks 
County  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  With  it  was  a 
small  paper  stating  that  this  deed  to  the  land  was  now 
made  over  to  John  Dixon  and  his  "  heirs  and  assigns,” 
which  meant  his  children.  It  made  Sally  feel  very  grown 
up  and  important  to  think  that  she  was  one  of  them. 

The  long  days  of  June  went  by  filled  with  eagerly 
hurried  work.  "  We  must  finish  by  harvest  time,”  she 
heard  her  father  say  more  than  once,  at  first  speaking 
cheerfully,  later  with  more  and  more  uneasiness.  All 
his  money  was  in  this  project.  Unless  he  earned  some 
when  it  came  to  the  time  for  grinding  the  grain,  there 
would  be  next  to  nothing  to  live  on  during  the  winter. 
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People  came  up  from  the  valley  to  wish  the  Dixons  well 
and  to  say  how  much  a  mill  was  needed  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Sally  learned  to  know  all  the  different  kinds  of  settlers 
—  the  thin,  hardy  Swedes,  who  had  little  cabins  and 
patches  of  cleared  land  near  the  streams,  and  the  Dutch 
family  who  had  plowed  and  planted  their  farm  before 
ever  Mr.  William  Penn  came  to  found  Pennsylvania. 
There  were  the  gentle-speaking  English  Quakers;  a  few 
dark-haired  Welshmen;  and  the  Germans,  stout  and 
fair-haired,  who  smiled  so  much  and  could  speak  so  little 
English.  It  was  one  of  these,  a  big  boy  named  Rudolf 
Meng,  who  was  the  only  person  who  could  spare  enough 
time  from  farming  to  give  the  Dixons  some  help  with  the 
work  on  the  mill.  He  slept  on  the  hay  in  the  barn  and 
was  always  up  with  the  sun  to  bring  in  the  water  and 
light  the  fire  in  the  kitchen.  Sally’s  father  had  once  or 
twice  met  the  members  of  that  family  who  lived  above 
them  on  the  hill.  He  had  offered  to  hire  them  to  help 
with  the  work  of  building,  but  had  been  met  only  with 
shouts  of  laughter  and  that  same  threat:  "You  cannot 
stay  here.  It  was  we  who  held  the  hillside  first.” 

Rudolf  Meng  told  them  in  his  broken  English  that 
these  were  the  Janzen  boys,  whom  the  whole  countryside 
feared.  Once  there  had  been  four  brothers;  but  one  of 
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them  had  died  of  a  wound,  so  that  now  it  was  his  son 
who  made  up  the  number.  They  were  of  the  sort  who 
are  always  to  be  found  in  a  new  country  —  men  who 
have  fled  from  the  old  land,  not  because  its  laws  were 
unjust  to  them  but  because  they  would  not  obey  any 
law.  The  two  older  ones  had  escaped  from  prison,  so  it 
was  said,  and  the  whole  four  preferred  to  live  on  deer 
meat  and  flsh  and  sell  a  few  hides  and  skins,  rather  than 
to  do  any  steady  work.  New  settlements  always  have 
such  bad  neighbors  to  deal  with.  Now  and  then,  when 
one  or  another  of  the  Janzens  was  seen  at  the  crossroads 
store  or  the  blacksmith  shop,  the  word  always  came  that 
he  said  the  Dixons’  mill  should  never  grind  grain  on  the 
hillside. 

It  was  surprising  how  many  delays  there  were  as  the 
work  went  forward.  The  dam  across  the  stream  was 
almost  finished  when  the  Dixons  came,  but  it  began  to 
have  strange  leaks  which  cost  time  and  trouble  to  repair. 
Planks  that  had  been  got  in  place  broke  when  the  weight 
of  others  was  laid  upon  them.  John  Dixon  and  his 
helpers  toiled  with  the  spirit  of  ten  men;  but  they  were 
only  five,  after  all,  with  Rudolf  Meng.  Even  Sally  and 
her  mother  helped,  bringing  water  for  the  mortar,  mix¬ 
ing  it,  with  Sally  helping  to  carry  small  loads  to  where 
the  stones  were  being  laid.  She  learned  to  have  a  steady 
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head  on  the  ladders  and  she  loved  to  stand  on  the  top 
of  the  upper  walls  and  look  down  into  the  valley,  where 
the  fields  were  checkered  with  growing  grain  in  different- 
colored  patches  and  where  the  stream  wound  away 
toward  the  Delaware  River.  Somewhere  near  where  the 
stream  emptied  into  the  bigger  river  was  Mr.  William 
Penn’s  great  country  house  of  Pennsbury.  But  she  did 
not  often  stop  to  watch  and  to  look,  for  there  was  always 
that  sense  of  driving  hurry  behind  them  all. 

It  was  past  midsummer,  and  the  walls  and  roof  of  the 
mill  were  finished.  Sally’s  father  was  busy  building  a 
frame  for  the  water  wheel,  with  its  big  timbers,  and  with 
the  bucketlike  spaces  around  the  rim,  which  would  fill 
when  the  water  poured  down  upon  them  and  which,  by 
their  weight,  would  carry  the  wheel  round  and  round. 
The  two  great  round  millstones  had  been  carried 
up  the  steep  road  with  much  groaning  and  creaking  of 
the  heavy  cart.  They  lay  in  the  grass  to  wait  until  the 
other  machinery  was  ready  and  they  could  be  set  in 
place. 

On  a  hot  evening  in  the  late  summer  the  men  were 
working  after  dark,  by  the  light  of  lanterns,  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  mill.  Sally’s  mother  had  given  her  a  jug  of 
raspberry  shrub  to  carry  across  to  them,  for  they  were 
sure  to  be  hot  and  thirsty.  The  stars  were  bright  and  low, 
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and  squares  of  light  fell  here  and  there  through  the 
lantern-lit  windows. 

Sally  was  halfway  across  the  road,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  walnut  tree,  when  she  heard  a  strange  sound,  the 
click  of  stone  against  stone.  Something  moved  for  a 
second  in  the  dark,  then  quieted  into  complete  stillness. 
She  drew  a  deep  breath;  she  felt  that  she  must  scream, 
but  for  an  instant  she  could  not.  A  long  ragged  figure 
leaped  up  and  ran  down  the  road  just  as  she  cried  out, 
with  all  her  might,  "  Father!  William!  Rudolf.” 

Nothing  had  been  damaged  but  the  jug  of  raspberry 
shrub,  which  lay  broken  in  the  road.  Sally  had  recog¬ 
nized,  without  any  doubt,  that  the  tall  youth  in  his  ragged 
leather  shirt  was  the  youngest  Janzen,  who  had  spoken 
to  her  with  such  boldness.  He  had  run  away  so  hurriedly 
that  he  had  left  behind  the  heavy  stone  mallet  with 
which  he  had  been  trying  to  chip  and  break  the  smooth- 
cut  millstones.  If  he  had  succeeded  in  ruining  them,  it 
would  have  meant  weeks  of  delay.  Sally  had  given  the 
alarm  at  a  fortunate  moment. 

The  next  night  Sally  was  still  too  much  excited  to 
sleep  well.  She  got  up  in  the  darkness  to  look  across  the 
road.  A  late,  one-sided  moon  was  shining  down  upon  the 
mill.  Did  she  see  something  stir  again  in  the  shadow 
close  to  the  wall?  She  waited.  The  moonlight  would 
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touch  that  spot  in  a  moment.  The  patch  of  light  shifted 
and  showed  Rudolf  Meng,  with  his  back  against  the 
stone  wall,  his  head  drooping,  a  gun  across  his  knees.  In 
a  moment  the  brightness  had  awakened  him,  and  he 
moved  along  carefully  into  the  shadow  again.  Next 
morning,  when  Sally  met  him  in  the  doorway,  she  said 
suddenly,  "Rudolf,  you  have  not  slept.” 

Rudolf  knew  a  little  broken  English  now,  and  he 
answered,  stammering,  "Your  father  —  the  Quakers  — 
they  use  not  guns,  and  only  guns  is  enough  to  keep  off 
Janzens.” 

The  work  went  forward  steadily  now;  the  autumn 
came  on,  and  the  mill  was  finished.  It  was  a  great  day 
when  Rudolf  dropped  the  wooden  gate  in  the  dam,  and 
the  pool  filled  up  and  up  to  run  down  the  channel  upon 
the  wheel  and  to  set  it  to  turning.  Inside,  Sally’s  father 
helped  her  to  lift  the  first  sack  of  wheat,  to  pour  the  grain 
into  the  hopper,  to  pull  the  lever  and  set  the  stones 
spinning.  With  a  low,  rolling  sound  the  stones  crushed 
the  grain  between  them,  and  soon  a  thin  trickle  of  white 
flour  began  to  come  out  below. 

There  was  much  grain  in  the  valley  that  year.  People 
kept  bringing  it  to  the  door  in  carts,  in  sacks  over  the 
backs  of  horses,  all  glad  that  at  last  they  had  a  mill  for 
their  own  valley.  Mr.  William  Penn  sent  a  message 
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written  by  his  own  hand:  "He  was  always  happy  to 
know  of  one  more  mill,  bravely  built  and  bravely  run¬ 
ning.”  Rudolf  Meng  was  paid  and  thanked;  but  all  his 
English  left  him,  and  Sally  could  not  understand  his 
stammered  German  good-by.  John  Dixon  had  made  a 
little  office  room  just  inside  the  great  door,  and  there  he 
moved  his  papers  and  his  account  books  and  sat  at  the 
table,  keeping  count  of  the  sacks  of  grain  brought  in  to 
be  ground.  It  seemed  that  success  had  come  at  last. 

It  was  Sally  who  awakened  in  the  dark  of  a  windy 
night  to  catch  the  whiff  of  a  sharp  smell  and  a  flash  of 
red  beyond  her  window.  She  looked  out.  The  mill 
stood  dim  and  silent  against  the  stars  and  then  was  lit 
suddenly  by  a  spark  of  red  deep  inside.  She  had  thrown 
on  her  clothes  and  was  calling  to  her  brother  in  the  next 
room  almost  before  she  had  drawn  another  breath. 
They  all  went  clattering  across  the  road  to  fling  them¬ 
selves  against  the  wide  door.  It  was  barred  tight  from 
inside,  and  the  spark  of  red  had  grown  to  a  flickering 
sheet  of  orange. 

One  upper  window  was  open,  showing  how  someone 
had  been  inside  to  bar  the  door  and  set  the  fire,  and  then 
had  dropped  out  over  the  sill.  The  ladders  were  all 
within,  and  the  window  was  higher  than  the  tallest  man 
could  reach. 
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One  of  Sally’s  brothers  had  scrambled  on  the 
shoulders  of  another,  but  still  he  was  not  near  enough  to 
reach  the  window  sill. 

"  Give  me  your  hand  up,”  cried  Sally.  Often  and 
often  they  had  done  that,  a  slimmer  boy  standing  on  a 
stronger  one’s  shoulders,  and  Sally  scrambling  up  by  hand 
and  knee  and  shoulder  until  she  perched  upon  the  top. 

She  was  up;  she  had  caught  the  sill;  she  was  over 
it.  In  this  upper  room  the  air  was  still  clear  but  very 
hot.  She  had  no  need  to  fumble  for  the  ladder;  the  red 
light  from  below  showed  her  the  way. 

The  flames  were  at  the  back,  but  they  were  reaching 
forward  and  burning  flercely  along  the  thin  walls  of  the 
office  room.  But  she  could  still  reach  the  big  door,  could 
jerk  away  the  bar  of  iron  which  had  been  set  against  it, 
and  could  swing  the  door  open  so  that  her  brothers  could 
come  rushing  in.  There  was  plenty  of  water ;  plenty  of 
buckets  and  strong  hands  to  carry  them.  Sally  was  not 
allowed  to  go  into  danger  again;  but  she  ran  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth,  filling  and  carrying,  her  arms 
aching  and  her  eyes  smarting  with  the  smoke.  The  red 
glare  lit  the  whole  hillside,  where,  if  anyone  had  found 
time  to  look,  there  could  have  been  seen  a  row  of  dark 
figures  leaning  on  their  rifles  and  watching  the  progress 
of  the  fire. 
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It  was  daylight  before  the  first  neighbors  from  the 
valley  came  panting  up  the  road  to  help.  Many  hands 
managed  what  the  Dixons  could  not  finish  alone,  and  by 
the  time  the  sun  was  really  up  the  fire  had  been  put  out. 
Rudolf  Meng  was  the  first  to  come,  and  his  was  the  hand 
which  emptied  the  last  bucket  on  the  smoking  timbers. 

The  walls  and  roof  were  not  much  damaged;  neither 
were  the  upper  lofts,  where  the  extra  grain  was  stored. 
The  machinery  and  the  big  wheel  were  not  harmed,  but 
on  the  main  floor  the  boards  and  planks  were  blackened 
and  some  of  the  inner  walls  were  burned  right  through. 

Sally  caught  sight  of  her  father  coming  out  of  his  little 
room,  and  at  the  look  on  his  face  she  cried  out  in  terror, 
"What  is  it?” 

"  I  had  brought  the  Bible  box  and  the  papers  here. 
The  cupboard  in  this  wall  seemed  a  safer  place  than  the 
closet  shelf  in  the  parlor.  And  they  are  burned  —  the 
deed  from  William  Penn  and  the  paper  recording 
the  sale.  We  have  nothing  to  show  that  we  own  this 
place.” 

"  But  everyone  knows  we  do,”  Sally  cried.  "  How 
could  any  person  even  ask?” 

A  man  had  come  in  from  the  crowd  outside,  a  big, 
red-faced,  kindly  voiced  soul,  the  peace  officer  from  the 
settlement  below. 
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"  I  fear  there  has  been  bad  work  here,  John  Dixon,” 
he  began.  "Those  Janzens!  It  is  not  the  first  time  they 
have  played  a  trick  of  this  kind,  but  we  are  determined  it 
shall  be  the  last.  Quakers  are  men  of  peace;  but  there 
are  officers  of  the  king’s  law  —  men  to  see  that  the  law  is 
obeyed.  Before  another  day  is  over,  that  tribe  is  going 
to  be  driven  from  these  hills.  They  claim  this  land  from 
being  here  first,  but  where  have  they  any  right  or  deed 
to  it?” 

John  Dixon  spoke  very  low.  "  Nor  have  I  any  deed, 
either,”  he  said. 

The  good  man  looked  startled  and  anxious.  He  went 
inside  and  saw  the  blackened  scraps  which  were  all  that 
the  fire  had  left  of  John  Dixon’s  papers.  "  Of  course,” 
he  declared,  "  men  who  live  by  stealing  and  hunting 
have  no  shadow  of  a  right  against  an  honest  man’s 
property.  But  they  are  just  clever  enough  to  make 
trouble  over  this  —  bad  trouble.  You  should  have  a  new 
paper,  man,  as  quickly  as  it  is  possible  to  get  one.” 

"  If  there’s  to  be  trouble  with  the  Janzens,  I  should 
stay  here,”  John  Dixon  answered ;  "  and  the  boys  too  — ” 

But  the  man  had  interrupted  him,  his  face  suddenly 
brightening.  "  Let  the  little  lady  go  to  Mr.  William 
Penn  to  fetch  the  new  paper,”  he  declared.  "  Rudolf 
Meng  and  his  mother  are  both  here.  She  came  up  to 
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help  Mistress  Dixon  if  the  house  went.  They  can  carry 
her  in  the  cart  to  Pennsbury,  where  Governor  Penn  is 
living  now.  Have  you  the  courage  to  go,  young  mis¬ 
tress?  You  can  tell  Mr.  Penn  that  you  had  seen  the 
paper  and  know  just  what  it  was.  Fm  sure  he  will  make 
no  trouble  over  giving  you  another.” 

Sally  really  could  scarcely  believe  it  when  she  found 
herself  jogging  down  the  white  road,  seated  on  the  high, 
narrow  seat  of  the  Mengs’  cart.  She  wondered  anxiously 
what  she  was  supposed  to  say  to  Mr.  William  Penn; 
how  she  was  to  explain;  where  she  should  begin.  And, 
wondering,  she  laid  her  head  against  Mrs.  Meng’s  com¬ 
fortable  shoulder  and  fell  fast  asleep.  She  knew  dimly 
that  they  stopped  and  ate  and  rested  a  little  at  the 
Mengs’  cottage,  but  as  soon  as  they  set  out  again  she 
slept  once  more.  She  did  not  fully  awaken  until  the 
very  end  of  the  day  when  they  drove  up  to  the  door  of 
Pennsbury. 

She  had  seen  some  of  the  great  houses  of  Philadelphia, 
but  she  had  never  set  eyes  on  anything  so  magnificent  as 
this  broad  brick  mansion  looking  across  its  sloping  gar¬ 
dens  to  the  Delaware  River.  There  were  the  great  wal¬ 
nut  trees  of  which  she  had  heard  her  father  speak ;  there, 
beyond,  was  the  Indians’  field  where  Mr.  Penn’s  red¬ 
skinned  friends  camped  when  they  came  to  pay  him  a 
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visit.  As  they  came  up  the  steps  Sally  suddenly  remem¬ 
bered  that  neither  of  the  Mengs  knew  enough  English 
to  be  of  any  help  to  her.  It  was  she  who  must  explain, 
somehow,  that  she  had  come  to  see  Mr.  William  Penn  on 
important  business.  The  two  Mengs  sat  down  humbly 
in  the  hall,  while  she  was  taken  directly  into  the  library 
of  the  governor. 

He  was  sitting  at  his  big  desk,  and  he  gave  Sally  a 
polite  little  nod  of  greeting  and  apology  as  though  to  beg 
her  to  wait  until  he  wrote  to  the  end  of  his  page.  She 
climbed  up  into  a  great  oak  chair  and  sat  there  with  her 
feet  scarcely  touching  the  ground.  The  room  was  high, 
light,  and  airy,  with  big  windows  that  looked  toward  the 
river.  The  desk  was  high,  with  tall  cupboard  doors 
above  the  writing  space,  so  that  William  Penn  seemed 
small  before  it.  He  looked  broad  and  not  very  tall,  as  he 
sat  in  his  square  wooden  chair  and  wrote,  with  a  serious 
face  which  she  could  only  half  see.  The  sound  of  birds 
and  of  a  gardener  clipping  a  hedge  came  in  through  the 
open  window. 

As  Sally  sat  there  waiting,  all  her  fear  and  her  excite¬ 
ment  left  her.  A  feeling  of  deep,  complete  peace  began 
to  steal  through  her,  a  peace  which  seemed  to  come  out 
of  the  peace  of  the  quiet  house.  All  at  once  she  under¬ 
stood  how  much  they  had  all  been  in  haste,  how  full 
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of  Struggle  and  worry,  ever  since  they  went  to  live  in  the 
house  on  the  hillside.  And  there  had  always  been  the 
uneasy  sense  of  danger  also,  under  which  their  minds 
could  never  be  at  rest.  But  now,  somehow,  she  began  to 
feel  sure  that  everything  was  going  to  come  out  as  it 
should;  that  the  long  labor  of  her  father  and  her 
brothers,  and  even  of  her  own  busy  hands,  was  to  bear 
its  proper  fruit. 

Mr.  Penn  put  down  his  goose-quill  pen  at  last  and 
turned  about  in  his  chair.  The  moment  she  caught  sight 
of  his  broad  forehead  and  kind  dark  eyes,  she  knew  that 
this  was  not  merely  a  heavy,  square-shouldered  gentle¬ 
man  doing  public  business  at  a  tall  desk,  but  a  very  great 
man  who  had  all  the  time  in  the  world  to  give  to  her 
troubles. 

It  was  no  effort  at  all  to  tell  him  everything,  nor  did 
he  seem  to  have  the  least  difficulty  in  understanding 
what  she  had  to  tell  him. 

"  Surely,  I  will  have  a  new  paper  made  ready  at 
once,”  he  promised  her.  "  I  knew  from  Friend  Ezra 
Raymond  of  your  father’s  buying  the  place.  It  did  my 
heart  good  to  know  what  he  was  doing.  Every  field  put 
under  the  plow,  every  wheel  that  turns,  is  one  more  step 
toward  making  a  new  safe  place  for  people  to  live  in 
freedom.” 
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So  completely  at  home  had  Sally  begun  to  feel  that 
she  said  suddenly,  "  How  can  it  be  that  there  are  such 
wicked  men  as  the  Janzens  to  spoil  all  the  good  work 
that  needs  to  be  done?  ” 

"  There  are  always  the  lawless  ones  at  the  edge  of 
every  settlement,”  Mr.  Penn  said.  "  They  are  like  the 
weeds  uprooted  from  the  fields  and  growing  only  where 
honest  men’s  hands  cannot  reach  them.  The  more  there 
are  of  men  like  your  father  and  brothers  and  Rudolf 
Meng,  the  fewer  there  will  be  like  the  Janzens.  They  are 
of  no  great  importance,  and  not  worth  our  thought  or 
worry.  There  are  much  greater  things  to  think  about 
than  the  ways  of  the  wicked.” 

He  got  up.  "I  will  have  my  clerk  make  out  a  proper 
paper,”  he  told  Sally,  "  and  you  shall  carry  it  back  to¬ 
morrow.  You  and  your  friends  must  remain  with  us 
tonight.  Should  you  like  to  go  out  and  see  the  garden 
before  you  dine  ?  ” 

He  went  with  her  to  the  open  lawn  before  the  house, 
from  which  the  garden,  full  of  bright  flowers  still,  went 
down  the  smooth  slope  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  sun¬ 
shine  was  dropping  through  the  walnut  trees,  making 
the  green  grass  shine  and  touching  the  great  trunks. 
Sally  looked  up  at  the  warm  brick  walls  above  her. 
"It  is  a  marvelous  great  house,”  she  said  simply. 
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Mr.  Penn  smiled.  He  loved  to  have  people  praise 
Pennsbury.  He  spoke  as  simply  as  she  had  done. 

"  A  few  years  ago  all  this  was  wilderness  like  your  hill¬ 
side.  Mistress  Penn  and  our  children  and  I  have  only 
lived  here  during  this  year,  and  that  only  in  the  times 
when  I  could  be  away  from  Philadelphia.  But  I  could 
ask  nothing  better  in  the  world  than  that  we  should  be 
able  to  spend  the  rest  of  our  days  in  this  place.” 

He  bowed  and  went  inside  to  work  once  more  at 
the  business  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  Neither 
he  nor  Sally  could  have  dreamed  that  he  was  to  be 
obliged  to  return  to  England  in  less  than  a  year;  that 
troubles  would  fall  heavily  upon  him ;  and  that  he  was 
to  die  poor  and  unhappy,  without  ever  seeing  America 
again.  It  was  well  that  he  could  not;  for  even  these 
were  little  things,  like  the  wickedness  of  the  Janzens,  very 
small  and  soon  to  be  forgotten  alongside  the  great  good 
he  had  done.  He  had  made  a  shelter  where  all  who  were 
seeking  liberty  of  body  and  soul  could  find  true  freedom. 
That  is  a  thing  to  be  thought  about  as  long  as  there  is 
anyone  left  to  remember  the  history  of  America. 

Sally  walked  thoughtfully  along  the  lawn  and  down 
into  the  garden.  There,  among  the  rosebushes,  she  met  a 
tall,  sturdy  woman  carrying  a  baby  in  her  arms.  It  was 
Mrs.  Penn,  the  mistress  of  this  great  mansion,  but  as 
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simple  and  kind  a  person  as  her  husband.  She  bent  down 
to  show  Sally  the  baby,  and  the  girl  found  herself  telling 
all  about  her  errand  and  what  she  had  come  to  ask. 

"  And  he  was  so  kind,”  she  cried.  "  He  never  doubted 
anything  I  had  to  say,  and  he  was  so  ready  to  help  us.” 

"  That,  my  dear,”  answered  the  tall  woman,  "  is  just 
exactly  what  Mr.  William  Penn  would  do.” 
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The  bell  of  the  little  crossroads  church  beside  the  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  highroad  was  ringing  the  morning 
when  David  Hale  and  his  Cousin  Timothy  Allen  set  out 
on  their  journey  westward.  Across  the  fields  the  thin 
musical  notes  came  to  them,  silver,  like  the  silvery  mist 
which  hung  above  the  distant  mountains. 

"It  is  ringing  for  the  king’s  birthday  or  some  such 
holiday,”  said  Cousin  Timothy,  as  the  two  horses  stopped 
for  a  moment  on  a  pebbly  bank,  unwilling  to  plunge  into 
the  cold,  running  water  of  the  ford.  "  How  lazily  the 
bell  rings ;  it  is  lifting  its  voice  by  law  rather  than  because 
the  heart  of  any  man  is  in  the  effort  of  pulling  the  rope. 
But  King  George  must  have  his  way.” 

For  this  autumn  day  was  in  the  year  1750,  when 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  other  American  colonies,  was  still 
under  the  rule  of  the  king  of  England.  Even  in  this 
county  in  western  Pennsylvania,  where  only  a  few 
houses  were  scattered  along  the  river,  even  here  King 
George  must  be  obeyed.  Only  beyond  the  mountains, 
which  would  soon  begin  to  rise  like  a  wall  before  the 
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travelers,  was  there  true  wilderness  country  where  kings 
and  their  laws  could  be  forgotten. 

Eleven-year-old  David  Hale  had  been  delighted 
when  his  older  cousin  chose  him  as  a  companion  for  one 
of  his  exploring  journeys  over  the  mountains.  Timothy 
Allen  was  a  lean  young  man  of  twenty-one  or  two,  with 
fair  hair  which  looked  as  though  the  wind  were  always 
blowing  through  it.  He  was  a  good  farmer,  but  a  better 
hunter,  and  was  seldom  seen  without  his  long  rifle.  He 
spoke  over  his  shoulder  now  to  David  as  his  big  horse 
plunged  suddenly  into  the  water. 

"  Tighten  your  rein  and  hold  fast  with  your  knees. 
The  horses  will  have  to  swim  when  they  reach  the  middle 
of  the  stream.” 

The  boy  felt  the  smooth  movement  of  the  horse’s  great 
muscles  under  him  as  the  rippling  current  washed  about 
his  knees.  They  passed  the  middle  of  the  stream  with 
the  sun  glittering  all  about  them  and  came  into  the 
shade  of  the  close-wooded  bank.  David  turned  a  little 
downstream,  looking  for  a  place  to  climb  up.  As  he  did 
so  a  small  dark  head  peered  suddenly  out  just  before 
him.  The  boy’s  horse  gave  a  great  sideways  leap.  Cold 
water  it  hated,  but  it  liked  even  less  coming  face  to  face 
with  a  bear.  With  a  splashing  and  a  trampling,  the  horse 
was  up  the  bank  and  rushing  into  the  underbrush. 
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Since  David  was  an  inexperienced  rider,  it  was  more 
by  natural  ability  than  by  skill  that  he  got  the  horse 
through  a  soft  marsh,  out  of  which  it  had  to  be  pulled  by 
a  great  jerk  of  the  reins,  and  that  he  stuck  to  the  saddle 
until  the  rising  slope  forced  the  excited  beast  to  slow 
down.  He  came  out  upon  an  open  space  high  above  the 
river  and  waited  until  Cousin  Timothy,  climbing  easily 
and  steadily,  came  riding  up  to  join  him.  The  thin 
sound  of  the  bell  in  the  valley  below  had  long  since  died 
away.  King  George  and  his  holiday  seemed  very  far 
behind  them.  The  trembling  of  David’s  horse  stopped  as 
it  jogged  along  behind  the  other,  moving  upward  to  that 
dark  fold  in  the  woods  which  was  a  mountain  pass. 

They  lived  on  little  food  during  that  journey,  for  they 
did  not  carry  much  and  could  not  stop  to  hunt.  Autumn 
was  passing,  and  they  must  press  forward.  David  learned 
to  go  to  bed  hungry  and  get  up  in  the  shivering  dawn 
without  complaint.  They  were  making  all  haste  to  reach 
the  valley  of  a  stream  far  to  the  west,  the  Monongahela. 

"  The  talk  is  that  the  French  intend  to  build  a  fort 
where  the  Monongahela  runs  into  the  Ohio,”  Timothy 
Allen  said,  "  and  soon  they  will  be  settling  that  region 
and  leaving  no  room  for  us.  Our  own  neighborhood  is 
growing  too  crowded,  and  I  should  like  to  own  a  farm  on 
this  river,  which  still  runs  through  wilderness  country.” 
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It  was  warm  and  sunny  on  the  afternoon  that  they 
rode  down  into  the  thickly  wooded  valley  through  which 
ran  the  clear,  rapid  stream.  Cousin  Timothy  had  made 
two  earlier  journeys  to  this  neighborhood,  trading  for 
furs  with  the  Indians  there  and  even  learning  a  little  of 
their  language.  He  had  built  a  rude  camp  of  logs  and 
branches  which  still  showed  a  faint  path  up  to  the  gaping 
door.  As  they  came  up  to  it  and  stood  on  the  doorstone, 
David  could  see  a  thin  cloud  of  smoke  some  miles  away. 

"  That  is  the  Indian  village,”  Cousin  Timothy  told 
him.  "I  hope  they  have  kept  some  furs  to  sell  to  me  in¬ 
stead  of  holding  them  all  for  the  French  traders  who  come 
this  way.  But  I  cannot  go  and  ask  them.  They  are 
strange  fellows,  half  friendly,  half  hostile.  It  is  always 
wiser  to  leave  Indians  to  themselves  until  they  offer  to 
come  to  you.” 

In  the  days  which  followed,  while  Timothy  was  ex¬ 
amining  the  level  grounds  beside  the  river,  they  saw, 
indeed,  no  one  from  the  village  except  an  old  squaw, 
very  wrinkled  and  bent,  who  was  often  picking  berries 
beside  the  trail.  When  Cousin  Timothy  greeted  her  in 
her  own  language,  she  merely  shook  her  head  and  went 
on  with  the  work  of  filling  her  bark  basket.  Probably 
the  younger  women  were  busy  cutting  and  drying  the 
meat  of  the  autumn  hunting  and  had  left  the  hard  tasks 
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to  this  poor  old  soul,  who  had  no  warrior  husband  to  get 
food  for  her. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  day,  when  Cousin  Timothy  had 
climbed  the  western  slope  of  the  valley  to  look  for  a  deer 
and  David  was  watching  the  fire  by  the  cabin  door,  that 
the  boy  was  surprised  by  the  sound  of  horses’  hoofs.  He 
looked  up  to  see  a  traveler  coming  toward  him  down  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  riding  oh  horseback  and  leading 
a  pack  horse.  The  man  seemed  as  astonished  as  was 
David  to  see  another  explorer  in  this  lonely  place.  He 
drew  up  to  speak  to  the  boy,  but  he  did  not  dismount, 
even  when  David  asked  him  to  get  down  and  eat  with 
them.  Although  it  was  midday,  the  golden  warmth  in 
the  air  was  beginning  to  change  to  a  sharp  chill.  The 
stranger  merely  thanked  David  with  an  odd,  quiet 
politeness  and  said  that  he  must  push  forward. 

''  I  want  to  get  up  into  that  pass  above  the  eastern 
slope  as  quickly  as  I  can,”  he  declared.  "  I  have  been 
surveying  and  mapping  the  land  back  yonder  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia,  and  I  have  long  been  curious  to  know 
something  of  this  river,  which  rises  in  the  hills  of  western 
Virginia.  If  I  can  get  up  to  the  high  ground,  I  can 
measure  the  width  of  the  valley  before  the  sun  is  gone.” 

David  blinked  with  wonder  at  the  idea  of  a  man’s 
measuring  those  stretches  of  woods  by  merely  looking 
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down  upon  them.  He  saw  that  the  pack  horse  carried 
some  strange  instruments  such  as  he  had  never  seen  be¬ 
fore.  The  traveler  himself  had  no  baggage  but  the  two 
lean  saddlebags  of  the  experienced  explorer  who  has 
learned  to  travel  with  very  little.  He  was  a  tall  youth, 
younger  even  than  Cousin  Timothy.  He  had  blond  hair, 
and  deep-set  eyes  which  showed  the  light  when  he  smiled. 
His  clearly  outlined  face  had  an  earnest  and  thoughtful 
look. 

"  Are  you  looking  for  new  land  to  settle  on,  the  way 
Cousin  Timothy  is?  ”  David  asked. 

"  He  wants  to  settle  here,  does  he  ?  ”  The  stranger 
looked  anxious.  "  I  do  not  think,”  he  said  to  David 
earnestly,  ''  that  it  is  wise  for  settlers  to  be  thinking  of 
making  homes  yet  in  this  wilderness.  Before  very  long  we 
are  certain  to  have  fighting  here  with  the  French.  Tell 
your  cousin  that.  I  wish  I  could  stop  to  tell  him  so  my¬ 
self.  No,  I  have  farming  land  beside  the  Potomac,  back 
yonder  in  Virginia.  I  do  surveying  for  my  neighbors 
when  I  have  the  time.  I  am  surveying  this  wilderness 
because  I  know  that  we  shall  soon  need  all  possible 
knowledge  of  it.  My  name  is  Washington  —  George 
Washington.” 

He  rode  away,  leaving  David  still  busy  getting  ready 
for  dinner.  The  boy  had  thought,  from  the  man’s  way 
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of  Speaking,  that  he  was  a  Virginian;  but  he  had  never 
heard  the  name  of  Washington  before.  He  had  noticed 
with  quick  eyes  that  the  traveler’s  two  horses  were  fine, 
glossy  creatures  but  that  they  looked  a  little  heavy  for 
mountain  travel  and  were  clearly  very  tired. 

The  Sun  was  only  a  little  past  high  noon  when  Cousin 
Timothy  came  back,  empty-handed.  The  brightness 
overhead  had  strangely  lost  its  warmth,  and  the  air 
seemed  to  be  filling  with  a  cold  gray  haze.  David  had 
built  the  fire  higher  and  higher  and  now  began  telling 
eagerly  of  the  unusual  matter  of  a  stranger’s  passing. 

"  Washington,”  Timothy  repeated  thoughtfully.  "  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  heard  some  of  our  neighbors 
from  down  Virginia  way  speak  of  some  such  name.  He 
said  it  wasn’t  wise  to  think  of  settling  here,  did  he?  Now 
I  wonder  what  he  meant  by  such  a  warning.  And  I  could 
give  him  advice  worth  more  than  that.  There  is  a  storm 
coming;  from  the  feel  of  the  air  I  would  take  it  to  be  a 
bad  one.  A  man  caught  up  among  the  passes  with  deep 
snow  all  around  him  would  be  in  real  danger.  He  doesn’t 
know  this  valley  and  its  sudden  storms.  He  thinks  he  is 
in  his  own  mild-weathered  Virginia.” 

He  said  no  more  as  the  two  set  about  preparing  the 
dinner  of  bacon  and  beans  which  must  take  the  place 
of  deer  meat.  But  just  as  the  fat  was  beginning  to  sizzle 
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in  the  pan,  Timothy  Allen  took  it  off  the  fire  and  set  it 
down  upon  the  brown  grass. 

"  David,”  he  declared,.  "  we  can’t  stop  to  eat  with 
that  fellow  riding  into  danger.  We  shall  have  to  go  after 
him  while  we  can  still  follow  his  trail.  To  know  what  is 
coming  and  not  try  to  warn  him  is  letting  him  ride  to 
sure  death.” 

David  ran  to  saddle  the  horses,  which  had  not  been 
used  since  the  morning  before  and  were  fresh  and  eager. 
In  the  briefest  possible  time  the  two  cousins  were  mounted 
and  riding  at  speed  along  the  clearly  visible  trail  which 
the  traveler  had  left.  They  had  not  climbed  far  before 
David’s  quick  eyes  caught  something  moving  among  the 
thickets. 

"  Look,”  he  said,  pointing  up  the  slope.  Three  In¬ 
dians,  the  first  warriors  they  had  seen,  were  slipping 
across  a  clearing  to  disappear  into  the  brush.  So  occu¬ 
pied  were  they  with  some  purpose  of  their  own  that  they 
did  not  seem  to  notice  the  nearness  of  the  white  men. 
Even  a  deer  would  have  made  more  noise  than  they. 

"  I  think  they  too  have  seen  the  traveler,”  Cousin 
Timothy  declared  seriously.  "  They  want  his  horses  or 
his  gun.  It  is  good  that  we  came,  David.” 

He  urged  his  horse  forward.  The  sun  had  disappeared 
entirely  now,  and  a  wind  like  the  blade  of  a  knife  was 
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blowing  up  the  valley  from  the  north.  There  was  no 
snow  yet,  but  from  the  lead-colored  sky  overhead  there 
came  little  light.  Suddenly  David’s  horse  shied  at  a  dark 
figure  coming  through  the  underbrush.  It  was  only  the 
old  squaw  whom  they  had  often  seen  before.  In  spite  of 
the  threatening  weather  she  was  climbing  slowly  and 
steadily  up  the  hill. 

"You  should  go  home,”  Cousin  Timothy  said  to  her 
in  her  own  language,  but  she  paid  no  attention  to  his 
urging.  She  showed  him  her  bark  basket  with  only  a 
handful  of  berries  at  the  bottom.  It  seemed  that  she 
was  determined  to  continue  seeking  until  she  had  some¬ 
thing  better.  They  could  not  stop  for  argument,  and 
rode  on. 

Mr.  George  Washington  had  made  better  progress 
than  they  could  have  imagined.  He  had  followed  a  small 
stream  for  two  miles,  then  had  turned  to  climb  a  long, 
rising  slope. 

"  He  must  be  used  to  finding  his  way  through  for¬ 
ests,”  Cousin  Timothy  remarked,  "  even  though  he  is 
somewhat  careless  at  foretelling  the  weather.”  He  pulled 
up  his  horse  at  last  and  said:  "We  are  getting  a  little 
closer  to  him,  but  we  shall  never  overtake  him  before 
the  storm  breaks.  We  shall  have  to  call.” 

"  The  Indians  will  hear  us,”  objected  David. 
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"  They  will  have  to  hear,”  his  cousin  answered.  He 
raised  his  voice  in  a  loud  hail,  which  carried  warning  in 
that  single  great  shout.  It  came  echoing  back  —  loudly 
from  the  mountain  wall,  faintly  from  the  hills  all  about. 
But  there  was  no  answer. 

They  climbed  higher  as  the  air  grew  dark  and  the 
wind  more  bitter.  Should  they  have  to  go  on  and  on 
until  they  themselves  were  beyond  the  level  of  safety? 
That  was  a  question  of  which  neither  of  them  seemed  to 
think.  Timothy  Allen  was  hoarse  from  calling,  and  in 
the  middle  of  his  last  shout  his  voice  broke  from  weariness. 
Finally  he  drew  rein. 

"You  must  call  now,  David.  And  if  he  does  not  hear, 
we  may  never  find  him.” 

The  boy  lifted  his  high  young  voice  across  the  hill. 
The  call  sounded  thin  and  small;  but  it  was  pitched 
above  the  mutter  of  the  wind,  and  it  carried  far.  From 
a  long  way  above  their  heads  there  came  a  faint  return 
which  was  not  an  echo.  George  Washington  had  heard 
them. 

They  stood  waiting  while  David  called,  receiving  now 
and  again  an  answer  which  sounded  nearer.  "  See,” 
the  boy  cried;  "  there  he  is,  above  the  rock.”  At  that 
instant  the  snow  came  down  and  shut  out  all  view  above. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  even  to  see  each  other. 
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But  it  must  have  been  that  Washington  had  caught 
sight  of  them  also  and,  with  the  natural  ability  of  a 
man  who  has  lived  long  in  the  woods,  was  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  right  direction  even  when  he  could  no 
longer  see  as  much  as  a  few  yards  ahead.  After  long 
minutes  of  waiting  the  two  could  see  a  snow-covered 
horse  come  through  the  whirl  of  flakes,  bearing  a  white- 
powdered  rider.  Behind  came  a  pack  animal  slipping 
and  sliding  down  the  slope  behind  him. 

When  Timothy  Allen  greeted  Mr.  Washington,  he 
could  only  speak  in  a  hoarse  mutter.  "  If  the  snow  had 
caught  you  up  yonder  in  the  pass  —  ” 

He  was  interrupted.  In  a  whirlwind  charge  the  three 
Indians  were  upon  them. 

They  came  leaping  out  of  the  darkness  like  the  very 
spirits  of  the  storm.  One  of  them  snatched  at  David’s 
rein  and  lashed  his  horse  with  a  thorny  whip,  clearly  in 
the  hope  of  making  the  excited  beast  throw  his  rider. 
Somehow  David  clung  to  the  rearing  creature  and  could 
even  see,  between  the  leaps  and  kicks,  that  another  red 
man  was  wrestling  with  Timothy  Allen  for  his  rifle, 
and  that  the  third,  clinging  to  George  Washington’s 
saddle,  had  drawn  a  long  knife. 

The  boy  cried  out  in  warning,  but  the  knife  was  only 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  at  the  rein  of  the  led  pack 
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horse.  Washington  brought  the  handle  of  his  gun  down 
on  the  Indian’s  shoulder  with  a  blow  that  sent  the  war¬ 
rior  rolling  over  and  over  down  the  slope. 

David  saw  Cousin  Timothy’s  foe  stagger  back  against 
a  tree  trunk,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  boy’s  own 
horse  broke  free  and  went  galloping  down  the  hill,  with 
the  others  sliding  and  scrambling  behind.  They  all  drew 
up  on  the  open  stretch  beside  the  river. 

"  I  see  that  you  have  fought  Indians  before,  sir,” 
declared  Timothy  Allen,  respectfully. 

"  I  have,”  replied  Washington.  He  seemed  sur¬ 
prisingly  cool  and  unexcited.  "  I  have  learned  that  in 
such  a  battle  the  chief  thing  is  not  to  lose  one’s  head,  no 
matter  if  the  whole  forest  seems  to  be  alive  with  enemies. 
It  usually  is  not  so,  but  that  is  what  they  would  like  the 
attacked  man  to  think.  I  believe  we  are  none  of  us  hurt. 
Probably  their  only  purpose  was  to  get  our  guns  and  our 
horses.” 

They  turned  their  horses  toward  Cousin  Timothy’s 
cabin.  The  Indians  had  not  followed,  but  must  be  slip¬ 
ping  away  homeward  through  the  snow. 

"  What  is  this?  ”  Washington  questioned  suddenly,  as 
his  horse  drew  back  from  a  black  shadow  on  the  snow. 
The  nervous  beast  would  not  pass  it,  and  its  rider  got 
down  to  see  what  the  shadow  was.  "  It  is  a  woman,”  he 
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declared  in  wonder;  "  an  Indian  woman  who  has 
lost  her  way  in  the  dark.” 

The  old  squaw  had  counted  too  greatly  upon  that  iron 
strength  which  belongs  in  youth  to  all  her  race.  She 
seemingly  would  not  believe  that  age  could  lessen  her 
power;  yet  here  she  was,  struggling  helplessly  in  the 
drifts,  unable  to  move  forward  except  for  a  yard  or  two 
when  the  wind  dropped. 

Washington  could  speak  a  little  of  her  language, 
though  his  words  came  less  easily  than  Cousin  Timo¬ 
thy’s.  He  tried  to  get  her  to  mount  to  his  saddle  or  at 
least  climb  upon  the  pack  horse.  She  refused  in  a  fierce 
flow  of  words  which  none  of  them  could  understand. 

"  We  cannot  let  her  stay  here  to  die  in  the  cold,”  he 
said  to  the  others. 

All  she  would  do,  finally,  was  to  wind  her  fingers  in 
the  mane  of  Washington’s  horse,  and  so  go  forward  with 
enough  support  to  make  walking  possible.  Washington 
would  not  mount  again,  but  tramped  on  the  other  side, 
while  Timothy  Allen  led  the  way.  A  few  moments  later 
they  arrived  at  the  low  door  of  his  rude  cabin. 

David  knew  where  to  feel  for  firewood  in  the  corner; 
Allen  struck  a  spark  with  his  flint  and  steel.  The  wind 
in  the  tiny  chimney  at  first  caused  the  smoke  to  whirl 
downward  and  choke  them.  Washington  tried  to  build 
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the  fire  again  and  succeeded  better  than  David,  but  it 
was  the  old  squaw  who  pushed  them  both  aside  and, 
with  the  skill  of  long  practice,  rearranged  the  fuel  and 
soon  had  a  roaring  blaze.  The  four  horses,  huddled  in 
the  shelter  of  the  hut,  could  be  heard  crowding  against 
the  protecting  wall. 

Washington  brought  some  dried  deer  meat  from  his 
saddlebags,  and  the  squaw  took  it  as  though  it  went 
without  saying  that  she  was  to  prepare  the  supper.  Her 
old  eyes  glittered  when  she  saw  that  the  white’s  man 
supplies  even  contained  salt,  a  rare  luxury  among  the 
Indians  and  second  only  to  gunpowder  in  trade  value. 
She  had  no  need  of  pots  or  pans,  only  a  slit  green  stick 
or  two  and  a  platter  of  white  bark.  Yet  the  meal  to 
which  they  soon  sat  down  was  one  to  be  long  remem¬ 
bered. 

After  they  had  all  finished,  she  took  for  herself  an 
amount  suitable  for  a  timid  sparrow.  She  seemed  to 
have  been  taught  that  this  was  all  that  an  old  squaw, 
past  her  young  usefulness,  could  be  entitled  to.  As 
warmth  and  comfort  began  to  fill  the  little  place,  she 
sat  upon  the  ground  at  one  side  of  the  hearth  and  stared 
with  steady  black  eyes  at  the  two  men,  who  were  now  in 
such  earnest  talk  that  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
that  she  and  David  were  present. 
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"  I  have  never  been  in  this  valley  so  late  in  the 
autumn  before,”  Washington  was  saying;  "but  none 
the  less  I  should  have  been  more  watchful  for  the  signs 
of  storms.  But  this  I  do  not  see :  why  you  were  so  wor¬ 
ried  about  me.  It  led  you  into  danger  quite  as  great  as 
mine.” 

"  We  are  all  neighbors  in  the  wilderness,”  Cousin 
Timothy  answered.  "You  would  have  done  as  much 
for  me.  I  nearly  perished  in  the  same  way  myself  the 
first  year  I  explored  the  Monongahela  and  bought  furs 
from  the  red  men.” 

They  fell  to  talking  about  Indians,  and  came  to  speak 
about  the  Indian  way  of  fighting,  which  is  so  difTerent 
from  anything  the  white  man  knows.  David  listened 
silently.  There  was  something  about  the  way  in  which 
their  new  friend  spoke,  something  of  power  and  con¬ 
fidence  and  thorough  knowledge  in  all  that  he  said, 
which,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  would  make  any  man  turn 
about  to  hear. 

"  I  am  quite  certain,”  Washington  declared  finally, 
"  that  there  will  soon  be  trouble  and  fighting  through  all 
this  pleasant  region.  The  French  are  said  to  be  rousing 
the  Indians  against  the  English  settlers,  and  there  will  be 
tomahawks  sharpened  and  war  cries  lifted  before  much 
more  water  has  run  down  these  wilderness  rivers.  You 
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must  wait  until  that  struggle  is  over,  my  bold  friend, 
before  you  claim  lands  and  seek  to  plow  them  in  this 
valley.  It  is  the  small  farms  and  settlements  in  out- 
of-the-way  places  which  always  suffer  when  hostile 
Indians  are  out.  And  the  fort  that  the  French  say  they 
will  build  where  this  stream  joins  the  Allegheny  to  make 
the  Ohio  is  a  threat  to  which  none  of  us  should  fail  to 
pay  attention.” 

They  were  so  deep  in  talk,  and  David  listened  so 
carefully,  that  none  of  them  noticed  how  the  sound  of  the 
wind  outside  had  dropped  and  how  the  soft  patter  of 
snow  on  the  roof  had  died  away.  The  old  woman  alone 
seemed  to  take  notice  of  it.  She  rose  suddenly,  stepped 
forward,  and  laid  a  skinny  hand  upon  Timothy  Allen’s 
arm,  while  she  broke  into  a  surprising  flow  of  speech. 
Neither  of  the  other  two  could  understand  her,  but 
Timothy  seemed  to  guess  at  her  meaning  and  answered. 
She  shook  her  head  firmly,  spoke  again,  and  stepped  to 
the  door.  She  stood  a  moment  in  the  doorway,  noting, 
so  they  all  thought,  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  men 
fell  into  talk  again  and  did  not  see  her  disappear.  Only 
David  kept  wondering  why  she  did  not  come  in,  and  at 
last  he  went  to  look  for  her.  It  was  then  that  he  realized 
that  the  storm  had  passed,  leaving  the  whole  valley 
buried  in  snow.  The  squaw  had  vanished.  Like  some 
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wild  animal  of  the  forest,  she  had  slipped  away  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  danger  was  over,  and  would  have  no  more  to 
do  with  the  shelter  of  white  men. 

When  David  came  in  again  he  saw  that  George 
Washington  had  brought  a  sheet  of  paper  and  an  ink- 
horn  from  his  saddlebags  and  was  sketching  a  map. 
Even  this  rough  drawing  showed  neatness  and  skill,  as 
his  hand  and  the  quill  pen  went  rapidly  across  the  page 
to  make  clear  some  point  which  he  was  explaining  to 
Timothy  Allen. 

"  The  Monongahela  River,  as  we  know,  flows  into 
the  Ohio,”  he  was  saying.  "  It  is  talk  among  the  Indians 
that  the  Ohio  River  falls  into  another,  a  great  river,  far 
in  the  West.  But  no  one  whom  I  know  has  seen  it.  You 
see  how  ignorant  I  am.  Half  the  map  of  my  own  coun¬ 
try  I  have  to  leave  a  sheet  of  empty  white.”  He  pushed 
the  paper  across  for  Allen  to  see. 

They  slept  well  under  their  blankets  that  night,  and 
by  morning  a  warm  breeze  "  blowing  straight  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,”  as  Washington  said,  was  already  helping  the 
bright  sun  to  melt  the  snow.  It  was  time  for  Washington 
to  press  farther  along  the  valley. 

"  But  the  Indians?  Will  they  not  harm  you  again?  ” 
David  asked  him  when  he  saw  him  rolling  up  his  blankets 
as  he  prepared  to  go  farther. 
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"  No,”  Washington  answered.  "  These  Indians  are 
too  wise  to  do  real  harm  to  travelers  when  there  are 
others  who  would  carry  away  the  news  of  such  a  thing. 
They  do  not  wish  to  destroy  all  chance  of  trade.  Those 
were  young  fellows,  idle  and  mischievous,  who  laid  eager 
eyes  on  my  gun  and  horses.  Once  beaten  off,  they  will 
not  attack  me  again.  Of  that  I  am  sure.  I  wish,”  he 
added  to  Timothy  Allen,  "  that  I  knew  as  much  of  their 
language  as  you  do.  By  the  way,”  —  he  was  rolling  his 
last  blanket,  —  "I  still  should  like  to  know  what  moved 
that  silent  old  woman  into  such  a  sudden  flow  of  talk. 
What  was  it  that  she  was  saying  to  you?  ” 

In  the  frank  manner  of  the  frontier  Timothy  Allen 
told  him  what  she  had  said.  "  She  was  speaking  of  you, 
and  she  declared  that  she  would  always  remember  that 
she  had  been  in  the  same  lodge  with  a  great  chief  among 
the  white  men.  I  told  her  that  you  were  only  a  lad  like 
myself,  a  farmer  living  on  the  bank  of  a  distant  river,  but 
feeling  a  desire  to  find  out  new  places.  But  she  insisted 
on  her  own  idea,  none  the  less.  '  We  know,  among  our 
people,  when  a  chief  is  growing  up  among  us.  Even 
when  he  is  not  much  more  than  a  boy,  as  this  one  is, 
there  is  something  in  the  turn  of  his  glance,  something  in 
his  way  with  other  men,  that  makes  us  know  he  is  born 
to  be  a  leader.’  That  is  what  she  said  of  you.” 
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Cousin  Timothy  stood  thinking  for  a  moment  and 
then  ended  simply:  "  She  was  right,  and  even  my  dull 
eyes  can  see  that  you  are  what  she  said  —  a  leader  of 
men.  When  the  time  comes,  sir,  when  you  are  looking 
for  comrades  to  march  with  you  on  great  adventures, 
then  you  can  make  sure  that  Timothy  Allen  is  your  man. 
And  David  too.” 
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OLFE  TURNER,  riding  long-legged  brown  Hector 
and  leading  three  cart  horses  behind  him,  was  too 
busy  in  getting  this  awkward  procession  along  the  sun- 
spotted  forest  trail  to  think  much  about  how  strangely 
and  suddenly  things  can  happen.  But  it  was  true  that,  a 
few  days  before,  he  had  got  up  early  to  chop  the  wood  for 
complaining  old  Mrs.  Harrowgate  and  before  sunset  was 
on  his  way  to  bring  help  to  a  British  general  and  an  army 
lost  in  the  backwoods  of  America.  Rolfe  had  heard  only 
uncertain  reports  of  the  war  with  the  French  and  In¬ 
dians,  until  the  town  crier  made  his  announcement  on 
the  village  green  of  the  little  settlement  in  western 
Pennsylvania. 

"Be  it  known  that  good  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  of 
Philadelphia  town  has  promised  that  beasts  and  vehi¬ 
cles  shall  be  found  to  carry  General  Braddock’s  food  and 
military  supplies  on  his  march  to  the  Ohio.  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin  urges  all  men  to  lend  their  horses  and  wagons  to  the 
army,  in  return  for  excellent  payment  from  the  king. 
Who  will  offer?  Who  will  offer?  ” 
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Horses  were  offered,  but  who  was  to  drive  them  over 
the  hills  to  Fort  Cumberland,  where  Braddock  waited? 
None  of  the  farmers  seemed  to  have  much  desire  to 
leave  their  fields  and  follow  the  wars.  Yet  here  was 
tall  Mr.  Timothy  Allen  with  his  rifle  over  his  arm  and 
with  his  blue  eyes  sparkling  with  excitement.  He  was 
going  to  join  Colonel  Washington  of  Virginia,  who 
marched  with  the  British  army  ;  for  he  had,  so  he  de¬ 
clared,  made  himself  a  promise  five  years  ago  that  he 
would  follow  George  Washington  wherever  he  should 
lead.  His  young  cousin,  David  Hale,  was  to  go  with 
him.  And  here  was  Rolfe  Turner,  touching  the  town 
crier’s  arm  and  saying  eagerly  :  "I  can  drive  horses, 
sir;  and,  with  Mr.  Allen  to  guide,  I  can  get  them  to 
General  Braddock’ s  army.  David  Hale  is  going,  and 
he  is  only  two  years  bigger  than  I  am.” 

There  was  no  one  to  refuse,  for  Rolfe  Turner  had  no 
parents,  only  his  old  cousin,  Abner  Harrowgate,  who 
with  much  grumbling  had  taken  him  in  to  keep  him 
until  he  was  grown. 

Plans  were  settled  quickly.  The  company  set  out; 
and  now  Timothy  Allen,  the  two  boys,  and  the  string  of 
horses  had  come  almost  to  the  end  of  their  hard  march 
over  the  hills.  It  was  Allen’s  order  now  that  they  tie 
the  beasts  in  a  thicket  and  climb  the  next  steep  and 
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rocky  hill  to  look  over  the  country.  The  British  army 
must  surely  be  camped  in  the  valley  beyond. 

J ust  as  he  reached  the  top,  with  David  Hale  and  Rolfe 
behind  him,  Timothy  Allen  lifted  his  hand  suddenly  and 
threw  himself  flat  upon  the  grass.  The  boys  obeyed  his 
silent  order,  but  Rolfe  could  not  keep  from  crawling  a 
few  feet  forward  until  he  could  look  over  the  edge  of  the 
hill.  He  drew  his  breath  suddenly,  but,  by  good  luck,  not 
so  that  anyone  could  hear.  He  had  never  seen  Indians 
before,  and  these  Indians  were  scarcely  a  dozen  yards 
away. 

They  were  no  peace-time  red  men.  Their  faces  were 
streaked  with  war  paint ;  they  wore  very  few  clothes, 
but  were  armed  with  knives,  hatchets,  and  guns.  Ten 
of  them  were  spread  out  in  a  silently  moving  row,  all 
looking  closely  at  something  on  the  slope  below  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  line  walked  a  bareheaded  man  dressed 
in  worn  buckskin.  His  face  was  fixed  and  anxious, 
as  theirs  were,  but  it  was  brown  with  sunburn  instead 
of  copper  color.  Timothy  Allen  had  crawled  up  beside 
Rolfe,  and  both  lay  staring  at  him  who  was  plainly  the 
commander  of  the  little  party  —  and  a  white  man. 

One  of  the  Indians  stopped  and  pointed  at  something 
in  the  bushes  which  Rolfe  finally  made  out  to  be  the  tall 
hat  of  a  British  soldier,  a  guard  posted  on  the  hillside. 
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As  the  painted  warriors  moved,  he  could  see  more  plainly 
how  the  red-coated  soldier  stood  stiffly,  his  gun  in  his 
hand,  watching  the  distance  and  quite  blind  to  the 
danger  so  close  to  him.  The  Indian  leveled  his  rifle 
and  took  steady  aim.  His  white  comrade,  in  a  single 
step,  came  within  reach  and  struck  up  the  barrel.  He 
muttered  some  French  words  which  Allen  repeated  in 
English  in  Rolfe’s  ear. 

"He  says,  'Not  yet.’” 

The  whole  group  slipped  silently  away.  After  a  wait 
of  some  time  the  travelers  got  their  horses  again  from 
the  hollow  below  and  made  their  way  down  toward  the 
camp,  where  rows  of  white  tents,  groups  of  cannon,  and 
splashes  of  the  red  of  British  uniforms  were  spread  all 
along  the  river.  The  command  of  a  guard  on  the  hill¬ 
side  brought  them  to  a  sudden  halt. 

"  We  allow  no  strangers  near  the  camp,”  he  began, 
but  on  seeing  the  string  of  horses  was  persuaded  to  let 
them  pass. 

A  blue-coated  rider  passing  along  the  lines  peered 
curiously  at  them  and  then  turned  and  came  galloping 
out  to  meet  them.  Timothy  Allen  flung  himself  off  his 
horse  to  run  up  and  grasp  the  soldier’s  outstretched 
hand. 

"  It’s  Colonel  Washington,”  David  Hale  said  breath- 
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lessly  to  Rolfe.  A  moment  later  the  younger  boy  was 
brought  forward  to  be  introduced.  He  found  himself 
looking  up  into  a  strong,  sober  face  lighted  quickly  by 
a  sudden  smile  of  friendliness.  A  queer,  warm  feeling 
such  as  he  had  never  known  before  ran  suddenly 
through  him.  He  was  fond  of  David  and  he  liked  and 
admired  Timothy  Allen;  but  he  had  never  felt  any¬ 
thing  like  the  wave  of  whole-souled  devotion  which 
now  filled  his  entire  being. 

It  seemed  that  David  Hale  had  the  same  feelings  as 
Rolfe  about  this  erect  Virginian  of  twenty-three.  Through 
all  the  days  of  the  march  that  followed,  Rolfe  and  David 
always  knew  just  where  Washington  was  —  whether  rid¬ 
ing  ahead  with  the  men  who  must  cut  a  slow  and  diffi¬ 
cult  way  through  the  forest,  or  dropping  behind  where 
the  wagoners  urged  their  horses  and  groaning  carts  over 
the  stumps  and  deep-plowed  ruts.  There  were  a  hundred 
ways  in  which  boys  of  their  age  could  be  useful :  clean¬ 
ing  and  combing  the  horses,  carrying  messages  from 
company  to  company,  even  plucking  partridges  and  roast¬ 
ing  them  over  the  campfire  when  some  exploring  party 
had  gone  far  enough  into  the  woods  to  bring  in  game 
for  supper.  Over  their  evening  meal  the  two  lads  would 
compare  notes  on  the  events  of  the  day.  Nearly  always 
their  talk  was  of  Washington. 
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"  He  spoke  to  me  this  morning,”  Rolfe  would  report. 
"  He  looked  at  Hector  in  the  team  with  the  others,  and 
said  it  was  hard  that  so  fine  a  horse  should  be  pulling 
his  heart  out  trying  to  move  a  heavy  wagon.  But  he 
said  that  the  army  must  go  forward.” 

Colonel  George  Washington  was  often  in  Timothy 
Allen’s  tent,  for  the  two  had  many  things  of  which  they 
liked  to  talk  together.  One  evening  when  the  boys  came 
in,  each  with  a  partridge  freshly  roasted,  they  found  the 
men  bending  their  heads  together  over  a  sheet  of  paper 
spread  on  the  colonel’s  knee.  It  was  General  Braddock’s 
map,  on  which  was  marked  the  route  they  were  all  taking 
along  the  Monongahela  River  toward  Fort  Duquesne. 

"  Here  runs  the  river,  which  we  are  following  with 
such  toil,”  Washington  was  saying,  "  and  here  is  where 
it  meets  the  Allegheny  and  makes  the  bigger  stream  of 
the  Ohio.  Here  is  Fort  Duquesne,  which  we  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  attack.”  He  traced  the  larger  river  a  little  way 
and  then  laid  down  the  quill  pen.  He  smiled  up  at  the 
two  boys  as  they  came  in.  "  The  fort  is  at  the  head  of  a 
great  river,”  he  said ;  ''  I  have  always  felt  that  I  would 
give  much  to  know  how  it  runs  to  the  sea.” 

He  spoke  with  deep  thoughtfulness,  as  though  knowl¬ 
edge  here  would  be  power  and  as  though  he  felt  helpless 
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without  it.  As  the  boys  went  out  together  a  great  desire 
was  burning  in  Rolfe’s  heart  —  a  desire  shared  by  the 
two  of  them,  for  suddenly  David  spoke  Rolfe’s  very 
thought :  "I  wish  I  knew.  I  wish  you  and  I,  Rolfe, 
could  go  to  him  and  tell  him  how  those  rivers  run.” 
His  friend  nodded. 

Timothy  Allen  was  speaking  behind  them.  "At  least 
we  shall  soon  add  something  to  our  knowledge,  for  we 
cannot  be  far  from  the  Ohio  now.  It  is  strange  and  ever 
stranger  that  we  see  nothing  of  our  French  and  Indian 
enemies.” 

It  was  two  days  later  that  they  passed  a  broad,  open 
space  in  the  forest  and  could  see  rising  hills  which  must 
be  at  the  edge  of  the  Ohio.  After  crossing  the  meadow, 
they  plunged  once  more  into  the  narrow  lane  cut  through 
the  forest  by  the  advance  guard.  The  Virginia  Rangers 
were  well  into  the  wood,  the  last  column  of  soldiers  on 
foot  had  just  come  into  the  forested  trail,  the  wagons 
carrying  supplies  still  toiled  across  the  open,  when  there 
arose  that  fearful  cry  which  every  man  had  dreamed  of 
and  dreaded  for  a  month  of  marching  —  the  yell  of  the 
attacking  Indians. 

A  battle,  to  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  it,  is  apt 
to  seem  like  nothing  but  a  blind  uproar.  Rolfe  heard 
the  sudden  reports  of  guns,  then  the  thunder  of  the  British 
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cannon  echoing  among  the  erowded  trees.  A  wave  of 
red-coated  soldiers  broke  against  the  wagons,  drew  to¬ 
gether  again  and  went  forward,  then  fell  back  once  more. 
Suddenly  the  whole  army  was  pouring  back  past  the 
halted  supply  train,  a  swift-flowing  river  of  retreat  whieh 
spun  in  whirlpools  about  the  wagons  and  the  heavy  guns. 
In  the  disorder  Rolfe  saw  General  Braddoek  on  his  horse 
trying  to  turn  back  his  men,  who  went  driving  past. 
Finally  they  carried  him  and  his  horse  away  in  their 
midst. 

The  Virginia  Rangers  were  passing,  dropping  back 
slowly  from  one  bit  of  shelter  to  another.  Timothy  Allen 
went  by,  the  light  of  battle  in  his  eyes.  He  shouted  to 
Rolfe,  but  with  what  words  the  boy  did  not  catch.  It 
was  possible  now  to  make  out  naked  red  figures  slipping 
through  the  trees  and  to  see  leather-shirted  French  rifle¬ 
men.  David  Hale  broke  from  the  stream  of  retreat  and 
came  running  to  where  Rolfe  stood  beside  a  restless  team 
of  cart  horses. 

"Where  is  he?”  David  shouted  above  the  noise. 
"  Have  you  seen  him?  ” 

Rolfe  pointed.  Here  eame  Colonel  Washington  at 
last,  firing  his  pistol,  then  dropping  it,  empty  of  bullets, 
to  draw  his  sword.  As  the  boys  watched,  a  rifle-shot 
rang  from  the  bushes,  the  knees  of  the  Virginian’s  horse 
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bent,  and  the  animal  came  down  upon  the  grass.  The 
boys  rushed  to  Washington,  but  he  was  up  in  an  instant. 
"  Fm  not  hurt.  Find  me  another  horse,”  he  cried. 
Rolfe  ran  to  his  wagon,  caught  up  the  sword  of  a 
fallen  redcoat,  and  began  hacking  at  the  harness  to  cut 
Hector  out  of  the  traces.  With  wild  haste  David  helped 
Washington  to  snatch  the  saddle  from  the  fallen  beast 
and  throw  it  over  the  back  of  the  new  horse.  As  the 
colonel  galloped  away,  with  his  sword  bare  in  his  hand, 
he  shouted  over  his  shoulder,  "  Cut  loose  the  other 
horses  and  ride  them  away!  ” 

A  party  of  red  braves  ran  out  of  the  wood.  The  Vir¬ 
ginian  fought  his  way  through  them  and  spurred  on  to 
find  his  commander.  The  two  boys  stood  watching  anx¬ 
iously,  to  make  sure  that  he  got  away  to  safety. 

A  heavy  hand  was  laid  on  Rolfe’ s  shoulder,  and  a  voice 
said,  "  Do  you  prefer  to  be  my  prisoners,  messieurs,  or 
to  wait  until  my  friends  the  Indians  take  you?  ” 

Rolfe  turned  to  look  into  the  face  of  the  same  French¬ 
man  whom  they  had  seen  on  the  hill  above  the  British 
camp.  A  whole  mob  of  Indians  had  broken  out  of  the 
wood  and  were  spreading  across  the  meadow,  robbing 
the  wagons,  driving  off  the  horses,  and  gathering  up  the 
scattered  guns.  "You  had  better  come  with  me  quickly,” 
added  the  man  who  had  taken  them,  "  or  these  warriors 
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will  begin  to  dispute  with  me  as  to  whose  prisoners 
you  are.” 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  as  though  he  felt  certain  that 
the  boys  would  be  wise  enough  to  follow  him.  Rolfe,  in 
hot  anger  at  being  taken,  held  back  for  a  furious  second. 
Instantly  a  brave,  leaping  behind  him,  bent  a  steel 
elbow  about  his  neck  and  dragged  him  backward  with 
a  jerk  which  almost  strangled  him.  The  Frenchman 
turned  and  sent  the  Indian  spinning  with  a  great  blow 
of  his  fist;  then  shortened  his  hold  upon  his  rifle  as  if 
to  use  it  as  a  club.  The  warriors  fell  away  to  a  respect¬ 
ful  distance,  stood  for  a  moment  jabbering  and  threaten¬ 
ing,  and  then  scattered  to  the  more  welcome  task  of 
collecting  the  guns  of  the  defeated  army. 

The  noise  died  away  behind  them  as  the  three  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  came  to  a  stretch  of  open  ground 
beyond  which  the  slope  went  down.  Almost  below  them 
ran  the  great  Ohio,  smooth  and  deep,  with  a  sun-touched 
ripple  here  and  there  as  the  current  swept  sharply  round 
a  bend. 

"  Do  you  see,”  said  the  Frenchman,  "  where  my  boat 
lies  upon  the  shore?  My  Indian  canoemen  are  drunk 
with  victory,  but  chance  has  sent  me  two  stout  fellows 
in  their  place.  Probably  you  do  not  know  how  to  paddle, 
but  you  will  learn  before  we  come  to  the  end  of  our 
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journey  to  St.  Louis.  We  are  going  all  the  way.  Yes, 
you  will  learn.” 

St.  Louis !  A  thousand  miles  from  friends  and  home ! 
A  thousand  miles  from  news  of  the  battle  and  word 
whether  Colonel  Washington  had  ridden  away  unhurt. 

The  Frenchman,  seeing  refusal  in  their  faces,  cocked 
his  rifle  and  settled  it  easily  in  the  bend  of  his  arm. 
"You  will  go,”  he  declared.  "You  will  go  down  that 
trail  to  the  river,  and  you  will  do  it  at  once.” 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  carry  out  his  order. 
It  was  of  no  use  to  look  back.  Ill  luck  had  set  their 
faces  toward  an  unknown  country. 

The  French  had  named  the  Ohio  "  the  beautiful 
river.”  It  circles  green  hills  ;  it  receives  smaller  streams 
from  little  wooded  valleys  full  of  bloom  and  of  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  growing  things;  it  waters  broad  meadows 
where  the  wild  grass  breaks  and  ripples  under  the  touch 
of  the  wind ;  it  shoots  between  stretches  of  stony  banks ; 
it  lingers  or  hurries  just  as  it  fancies. 

The  Frenchman  taught  the  boys  to  paddle,  and  as  the 
journey  continued  their  skill  increased  and  their  muscles 
grew  hard.  Jacques  Perrin,  the  man  who  had  cap¬ 
tured  them,  began  to  turn  into  a  friendly  enemy.  He 
was  not  a  soldier,  so  he  told  them,  but  a  trader  who 
had  happened  to  come  to  the  head  of  the  Ohio  just  at 
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the  moment  when  the  French  were  preparing  for  battle 
with  the  English.  He  too  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
struggle.  As  they  went  forward  his  gun  was  always  by 
his  side;  he  never  let  the  boys  out  of  his  sight,  whether 
they  were  traveling  or  camping  or  hunting.  But  he 
made  the  way  easier  with  gay  jokes  and  light-hearted 
talk. 

"You  like  my  river,  eh?  ”  he  inquired  several  times, 
seeing  approval  in  the  boys’  eyes.  "  I  wonder  what  you 
will  think  of  the  Mississippi.” 

He  began  to  teach  them  the  fine  points  of  handling 
the  canoe  and  what  to  do  in  shoals  and  swift  water. 
Above  all,  he  taught  them  how  to  pass  the  great  rapids 
where  the  river  plunges  over  rocks,  the  stretch  of  water 
which  the  Indians  call  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  "You 
bear  well  to  the  left  when  the  current  first  clutches 
you,”  he  would  begin.  "  I  tell  you  now,  for  there  is 
small  time  for  orders  when  we  are  shooting  between 
the  rocks.” 

He  spoke  of  the  battle  and  talked  of  Washington  as 
though  he  had  long  known  of  him  as  a  fearless  officer.  "  I 
should  like  to  see  that  Virginian  fight,  some  day,  with 
the  French  on  his  side  instead  of  against  him.  We  should 
do  well  together.  Like  you,  I  would  give  much  to  know 
that  he  came  unhurt  through  that  terrible  retreat.” 
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As  the  days  passed  he  grew  more  silent,  until  miles 
would  go  by  without  his  speaking  at  all.  Then,  one  after¬ 
noon  when  the  boat  had  traveled  until  twilight  was  fall¬ 
ing,  Rolfe  looked  back  to  ask  Monsieur  Perrin  if  it  were 
not  time  to  make  camp.  He  saw  that  the  man’s  head 
had  dropped  upon  his  chest  and  that  his  lips  were  mov¬ 
ing  in  a  silent  mutter.  His  gun  had  slipped  from  his 
limp  hand. 

They  brought  the  canoe  to  shore  and  lifted  him  out. 
When  David  accidentally  touched  his  knee,  his  face  con¬ 
tracted  with  pain  and  he  cried  out ;  otherwise  he  made 
no  sound.  They  cut  away  the  leather  of  his  worn 
breeches  and  saw  a  long  knife  wound,  red  and  swollen. 

He  must  have  got  it  when  the  Indians  tried  to  take 
us  from  him,”  Rolfe  said. 

They  bathed  the  infected  knee,  dressed  it  as  best  they 
could,  and  watched  beside  the  wounded  man  all  night. 
They  did  not  try  to  travel  forward  the  next  morning, 
but  by  the  next  afternoon  Perrin  was  so  ill  that  David 
declared  suddenly:  "We  shall  have  to  get  him  on.  He 
told  us  several  days  ago  that  St.  Louis  was  not  as  far 
away  now  as  where  we  came  from.  And  he  was  to 
meet  some  friend  of  his  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.” 

They  spread  soft  grass  and  a  blanket  in  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe  and  laid  the  sick  man  in  it.  They  paddled 
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far  into  the  night  and  rose  early  to  go  on.  Three  days 
they  traveled,  pressing  onward  with  all  speed,  stopping 
only  now  and  then  to  hunt  for  game  to  add  to  their  small 
supplies.  It  was  on  the  fourth  day  of  such  journeying 
that  David,  in  the  bow,  laid  down  his  paddle  that  he 
might  listen. 

"Do  you  hear  it?”  he  asked;  "that  roar  a  long 
way  ahead  of  us?  We  must  be  coming  to  the  rapids.” 

It  was  midafternoon,  under  a  clear,  hot  sun,  when 
they  rounded  the  last  bend  and  came  in  sight  of  the 
broken  water  pouring  down  between  the  wooded  hills. 
Rapids  in  a  big  river  do  not  splash  and  sing  as  in  a 
smaller  stream.  The  rapids  of  the  Ohio  flowed  down, 
rising  and  falling  with  little  foam,  with  no  racing  rip¬ 
ples.  The  big  waves  lifted  and  swirled  and  sucked, 
while  the  whole  stream  cried  a  warning  with  its  deep, 
hoarse  roar. 

They  bore  to  the  left,  paddling  wildly  as  they  felt  the 
great  force  of  the  stream.  Big  waves  rose  as  if  to  swamp 
them;  sharp  stones  pushed  upward  as  though  to  rip  the 
canoe’s  wooden  sides.  Luck  and  youthful  strength  and  a 
quick  following  of  the  orders  they  had  received  —  these 
three  carried  them  through.  An  ugly,  black  lip  of  rock 
cut  through  the  last  wave,  directly  ahead.  Rolfe  saw  it 
and  dug  with  his  paddle.  The  canoe  gave  a  slight  shud- 
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der  as  her  side  just  touched  the  ragged  stone ;  then  she 
slipped  over  the  last  drop  in  the  slope  and  floated  easily 
in  the  pool  below.  Rolfe  heard  a  voice  exclaim  behind 
him.  He  turned  around  and  saw  Perrin,  sitting  up  and 
staring  about  him,  like  a  man  suddenly  awakened  from 
sleep.  His  thin,  tired  face  broke  into  its  old  smile. 

"  I  had  a  little  attack  of  sickness  some  miles  back,” 
he  began  to  tell  the  boys.  "  I  could  not  even  hold  my 
gun,  so  that  my  captives  might  have  got  away,  but  by 
good  luck  you  did  not  notice.”  He  took  up  his  rifle  and 
laid  it  across  his  knees  in  his  usual  watchful  manner. 

For  a  few  moments  he  watched  the  shores  slipping 
past  and  then  exclaimed  in  astonishment.  "  But  this  is 
the  lower  Ohio!  We  have  passed  the  rapids!  ”  There 
was  a  long  pause  before  he  spoke  again,  in  a  humble 
voice  such  as  they  had  never  heard  before.  "  How  long, 
my  children,  have  I  been  lying  here,  muttering  and 
helpless?  ” 

"  Five  days,  sir,”  replied  David.  Rolfe  heard  some¬ 
thing  like  a  break  in  his  voice  as  he  added,  "  We  —  we 
are  very  glad  that  you  are  beginning  to  be  yourself  again.” 

"  Five  days,”  repeated  Perrin.  "  And  in  the  name  of 
the  good  Providence  what  was  there  to  keep  you,  in 
those  five  days,  from  leaving  me  beside  the  river  and 
returning  to  your  own  people?  ” 
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The  boys  looked  at  each  other  blankly.  Had  they 
ever  so  much  as  thought  of  such  a  thing? 

"You  got  the  wound  when  you  were  keeping  us  from 
being  taken  by  the  Indians,”  David  told  him,  speaking 
low  and  almost  sheepishly.  "It  seemed  that  the  best  we 
could  do  was  to  carry  you  forward  to  find  your  friends.” 

They  paddled  for  several  days,  and  Perrin  grew 
better  every  hour.  At  last,  in  that  stretch  of  water 
where  the  Ohio  widens  to  its  mouth,  they  came  to  a 
wooded  island  and  there  made  camp.  The  boys  slept 
heavily,  but  were  aroused  at  daylight  by  Perrin’s  hand 
shaking  each  by  the  shoulder. 

"Arise,  sluggards!”  he  ordered;  "I  have  something 
to  say  to  you.” 

He  pointed  to  a  small  black  dot,  showing  far  down¬ 
stream  on  the  dull  steel  surface  of  the  river.  "That  is 
the  canoe  of  my  friend  and  partner.  Each  year  we 
meet  here  and  go  on  to  St.  Louis  together.  Just  be¬ 
yond  that  last  wooded  hill  is  the  mighty  Mississippi, 
but  I  think  you  are  not  to  see  it.  I  took  your  liberty 
from  you  many  miles  back  yonder  on  the  battlefield; 
now  I  give  it  to  you  again.  Take  my  canoe  and  return 
to  your  own  land ;  the  river  is  a  safe  guide,  and  you  can¬ 
not  miss  the  way.  Slip  by  the  fort  in  the  night  and 
follow  the  Monongahela  until  you  come  safely  home.” 
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He  picked  up  his  rifle  and  gave  it  to  David.  "  Here 
is  my  gun,  an  old  friend  of  yours  which  will  help  you 
to  find  food  along  the  way.”  As  the  boys  were  getting 
into  the  boat  he  added  a  last  bidding.  "  When  the  war 
is  finished,  I  beg  that  you  will  send  me  word,  somehow, 
of  a  certain  matter.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  end  of 
my  days  wondering  whether  that  fearless  young  Vir¬ 
ginian  lost  his  life  in  the  forest.” 

It  was  some  weeks  later  that  a  small,  friendly  com¬ 
pany  sat  about  the  library  table  in  a  white  country 
house  which  looked  out  over  the  Potomac.  Timothy 
Allen  had  brought  two  boys  to  see  the  master  of  Mount 
Vernon  and  to  deliver  a  message  to  him.  Colonel  George 
Washington  was  worn  from  a  long  illness  following  Brad- 
dock’s  battles  with  the  French  and  Indians,  but  he  was 
as  erect  as  ever,  with  color  returning  to  his  thin  cheeks. 
Once  more  he  was  drawing  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  tracing 
the  course  of  the  Ohio  just  below  Fort  Duquesne. 

"  Making  maps  is  my  business,”  he  said.  "  I  begin 
to  think  that  I  am  fit  for  no  other.  Here  is  a  road,  even 
though  paved  with  sliding  water,  which  leads  to  the 
heart  of  our  country.  At  last  I  am  to  learn  something 
of  it.  Stand  on  each  side  of  me,  you  two  explorers,  and 
tell  me,  mile  by  mile,  how  these  rivers  run.” 
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Helping  Dick  Anderson  lift  the  heavy  bag  of  bread 
and  chickens  to  his  shoulder,  Farmer  Hahn  said 
somewhat  anxiously:  "  It  is  beginning  to  snow.  The 
flakes  will  be  coming  down  like  a  blanket  before  you 
are  a  mile  along  the  Gulph  Road.” 

Dick  only  nodded  in  answer,  but  he  did  not  turn.  He 
knew,  as  good  John  Hahn  did  not,  how  many  times  he 
had  begged  his  friend  Colonel  Timothy  Allen  to  find 
something  "  that  a  boy  could  do  ”  for  General  Wash¬ 
ington’s  army,  shivering  and  hungering  in  the  camp  at 
Valley  Forge.  Timothy  Allen  had  shaken  his  head  at 
first,  as  though  he  believed  that  fighting  for  liberty  was 
a  man’s  task,  and  that  the  only  share  a  boy  might 
expect  to  have  was  tramping  the  hilly  Gulph  Road  day 
after  day,  carrying  supplies  from  the  neighboring  farms 
to  the  half-starved  soldiers.  But  after  he  had  watched 
the  boy’s  fixed  purpose  for  some  weeks,  he  had  said  at 
last,  in  reply  to  Dick’s  begging: 

''Wait  until  the  turn  of  the  winter.  Ask  me  again 
when  March  is  here,  and  I  may  have  something  for 
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you  which  a  boy  can  do  better  than  a  man.  But  it  will 
mean  going  into  great  danger.” 

This,  then,  being  the  first  day  of  Mareh,  was  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  it  would  have  needed  more  than  a  straight, 
soft,  steadily  falling  snow  to  make  young  Diek  Anderson 
stay  in  eomfort  under  Cousin  Thomas  Dermott’s  warm 
but  unfriendly  roof. 

The  boy’s  real  home  was  in  Vermont;  but  his  father, 
having  joined  General  Stark  to  fight  for  the  Revolution 
in  the  North,  had  sent  his  son  to  Pennsylvania  to  stay 
with  a  relative  whom  they  had  not  seen  for  years. 
Cousin  Thomas  was  old  and  eautious,  and  he  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  think  —  out  loud  —  that  perhaps  there  was 
no  hope  for  the  eause  of  liberty  and  that  perhaps  this 
General  George  Washington  was  not  all  they  had 
expected. 

Diek’s  cheeks  burned  as  he  listened  to  the  talk  around 
the  supper  table,  evening  after  evening.  He  knew  better ; 
but  it  was  not  the  part  of  a  youngster  to  speak  his  mind 
among  his  elders.  So  he  kept  silent,  and  found  his  only 
real  happiness  in  earrying  supplies  from  all  the  farms 
round  about  to  the  eamp  among  the  wooded  hills.  He 
knew  the  way  so  well  now  that  although  today  the  snow 
hid  the  eampfires,  whieh  usually  guided  him,  he  was 
certain,  as  he  eame  up  the  last  steep  slope,  that  he  would 
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hear  the  clink  of  the  hammers,  busy  night  and  day  at 
the  foi^e. 

The  leaping  flames  from  the  blacksmith’s  workshop, 
where  guns  and  swords  and  stirrup  irons  were  being 
mended,  at  last  threw  a  faint  glare  through  the  cover 
of  white.  Outlined  against  the  light  stood  a  long  figure 
waiting  at  the  crossroads  before  the  door.  Dick,  plow¬ 
ing  and  breathless,  knew  it  at  once.  It  was  that 
friendly  Colonel  Allen  whom  he  had  come  to  know  on 
the  very  first  day  he  had  brought  food  to  the  camp.  He 
wondered  whether  he  would  have  to  remind  Allen  of  his 
promise  and  say  that  March  had  come,  but  the  tall 
soldier’s  first  words  told  him  that  Timothy  Allen  did  not 
forget  his  promise  when  it  was  once  given. 

"  I  knew  you  would  be  here,  and  at  this  hour,  in  spite 
of  the  snow,”  he  greeted  the  boy.  "  Dick,  have  you  the 
heart  for  a  great  adventure?  ” 

Had  he  ?  A  glow  of  delight  went  through  Dick,  mak¬ 
ing  him  warm,  even  in  the  midst  of  that  whirling  cloud 
of  snow.  Allen,  seeming  to  understand  fully  all  that  was 
meant  in  his  stammeringly  eager  reply,  swung  about 
immediately  and  led  the  way  down  the  lane  toward  the 
house  of  Mr.  Isaac  Potts,  master  of  Valley  Forge.  It  was 
this  yellow  stone  dwelling  which  had  been  given  over  to 
the  use  of  General  Washington.  The  boy  was  seized  by  a 
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spasm  of  shyness  as  he  set  his  heavy  bag  down  and 
waited  on  the  white-banked  step,  but  it  was  cut  short 
by  the  opening  of  the  door.  At  a  word  from  Allen  they 
were  ushered  into  the  little  parlor,  where  a  fire  flickered 
on  the  hearth  and  candles  stood  on  the  chimney  piece. 

The  man  who  stood  looking  into  the  flames  had  just 
come  in,  for  the  snow  was  not  yet  melted  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  riding  coat  and  his  boots  were  wet  and  splashed 
with  mud.  He  was  so  deep  in  thought  that  he  did  not 
hear  them  enter,  nor  did  he  turn  until  Allen  spoke: 
"  General  Washington.” 

This  was  George  Washington,  the  man  whose  name 
had  now  gone  far  and  wide  beyond  the  circle  of  friendly 
farming  folk  in  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  River  where 
he  used  to  live.  In  every  corner  of  the  American  colo¬ 
nies  men  were  talking  about  him,  hoping  in  him,  pray¬ 
ing  for  him.  Across  the  seas  King  George  of  England 
went  uneasily  to  his  sleep  these  nights  and  dreamed  of 
George  Washington.  The  great  men  of  France  con¬ 
sulted  anxiously  together  over  him  and  wondered 
whether  it  were  best  for  their  country  to  stand  behind 
him  and  his  cause  of  liberty.  The  small  princes  of  Ger¬ 
many  watched  his  military  progress  and  hoped  that  he 
would  not  soon  be  defeated.  They  were  lending  troops 
for  pay  to  the  British  government,  and  the  longer  this 
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rebel  Washington  held  out,  the  greater  would  be  their 
gain.  They  would  have  taken  heart  if  they  eould  have 
known  how  long  men  would  fight  to  be  free. 

Washington  was  now  at  the  peak  of  his  strength,  at  the 
very  height  of  his  manhood  and  power.  Never  was  his  tall 
figure  more  magnifieently  ereet;  never  were  his  eyes, 
with  their  look  of  high  honor  and  eomplete  honesty, 
more  clear  and  keen.  The  blind  courage  of  youth  had 
grown  into  the  strong  wisdom  of  middle  life.  He  had 
need  of  all  that  power  and  wisdom  this  year,  this  day, 
this  hour.  As  he  moved  across  the  room  to  sit  down  at 
the  table,  where  he  had  set  one  of  the  candlesticks,  Dick 
Anderson  could  see  that  he  looked  worn  and  anxious. 
Yet  his  face  lighted  up  with  a  smile  as  he  looked  up  to 
talk  to  the  ever-gay  Timothy  Allen. 

They  were  discussing,  over  a  map  and  some  papers,  a 
man  named  Oliver  Pollock,  who  had  grown  up  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  but  who  was  now  a  successful  merchant  in  the 
Spanish  city  of  New  Orleans.  More  than  once  Pollock 
had  bought  supplies  of  powder  and  other  necessary 
things  for  the  American  army  and  sent  them  North. 
Now  it  was  time  to  send  him  an  immediate  request  for 
further  help.  And  since  the  British  ships  were  still  all  up 
and  down  the  coast,  the  message  must  go  through  the 
interior  of  the  country. 
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"And  the  men  to  carry  it?”  Washington  asked. 
"  You  undertook  to  find  them,  Colonel  Allen.” 

"  Do  you  remember,”  answered  Allen,  "  that  there 
came  to  the  camp,  not  so  long  since,  a  Frenchman,  a 
trapper  and  trader,  named  Jacques  Perrin?  He  is  not 
in  his  first  youth,  but  he  has  come  all  the  way  from 
the  Mississippi  to  be  of  what  help  he  can  to  General 
Washington.  He  speaks  some  English  and  he  knows 
the  Western  rivers.” 

"  He  is  one,”  said  the  general;  "  but  he  cannot  go 
alone.” 

"  I  have  brought  you  the  other  today.”  Allen  turned 
toward  Dick,  who  had  been  standing  quietly  in  his 
corner,  wondering  what  all  this  could  have  to  do  with 
him.  A  wave  of  excitement  broke  over  him,  but  he 
did  not  speak,  even  when  General  Washington  turned 
to  look  at  him. 

"  He  has  learned  to  paddle  in  the  Northern  woods,” 
Allen  went  on.  "  He  can  swim  and  he  can  shoot.  His 
father  is  with  General  Stark  in  New  England.  I  suppose 
we  must  ask  his  cousin  Thomas  Dermott  to  give  consent 
to  his  going.  In  that  matter  I  will  speak  to  him  myself.” 

Washington  smiled  as  though  he  knew  how  few  there 
were  whom  Timothy  Allen  could  not  persuade. 

"To  paddle  down  a  river  in  spring  flood  needs  no 
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great  strength,”  he  said  thoughtfully;  "only  skill  and 
willingness.  A  boy  is  lighter  in  a  boat  than  a  man.  And 
we  can  hardly  spare  anyone  of  the  age  and  strength  for 
bearing  arms.  Would  you  offer  yourself  for  this  serv¬ 
ice?  ”  He  turned  about  to  ask  the  question  directly  of  Dick. 

"  I  would.”  The  boy’s  whole  spirit  was  pressed  into 
the  two  words.  Washington  looked  at  him  with  a  keen 
eye  for  a  moment  and  then  turned  back  to  the  table.  He 
was  already  writing  the  letter  to  be  carried  to  New 
Orleans. 

He  handed  the  finished  paper  to  Timothy  Allen,  gave 
a  few  brief  orders,  and  then  rose  and  walked  to  the  outer 
door  with  them.  Standing  bareheaded  upon  the  step, 
with  the  snow  coming  down  about  him,  he  gave  his 
hand  to  Dick  Anderson  and  spoke  a  single  sentence: 
"You  know  that  my  heart  goes  with  you  to  success.” 

Because  of  their  nearness  to  the  British  army  camped 
in  Philadelphia,  Dick  Anderson  and  Jacques  Perrin  had 
a  guard  of  soldiers  for  the  first  miles  of  their  journey 
westward  —  Timothy  Allen  and  two  young  friends  of  his, 
David  Hale  and  Rolfe  Turner.  The  March  frosts  still 
made  the  road  as  hard  as  iron  under  the  horses’  feet, 
although  the  March  winds  roared  overhead,  promising 
the  rapid  melting  of  drifted  snowfields  and  icebound 
rivers. 
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Jacques  Perrin,  the  lean,  tanned  old  trader  with 
dancing  black  eyes  and  hair  streaked  with  white,  had 
spent  too  much  of  his  life  in  a  canoe  to  make,  as  he  put  it, 
"  any  magnificent  figure  upon  a  horse.”  It  seemed  that 
years  ago  he  had  taught  the  two  younger  men  to  paddle 
a  canoe,  and  now,  with  laughter  and  jokes,  they  were 
making  the  most  of  this  chance  of  teaching  him  to 
ride. 

"  If,”  said  Perrin,  in  a  lively  tone,  "  at  the  further  end 
of  our  journey  we  meet  any  of  those  British  soldiers  who 
are  said  to  be  patrolling  the  Mississippi,  I  will  have  a 
boat  under  me  and  not  a  four-legged  instrument  of 
torture.  Then  Jacques  Perrin  will  be  his  own  man  again 
and  will  know  how  to  laugh  at  clumsy  English  soldiers.” 

As  the  friends  said  good-by  to  one  another  at  the  end 
of  a  day’s  journey,  the  talk  was  neither  of  the  voyage  nor 
of  the  way,  but  of  that  one  man  upon  whom  all  their 
thoughts  were  fixed.  "  He  is  a  great  soldier,”  said 
Perrin;  "  and  in  spite  of  all  his  trouble,  there  is  still  the 
light  of  hope  in  his  eyes.” 

"  He  is  more  than  a  soldier,”  said  Timothy  Allen, 
soberly;  "and  it  is  not  the  light  of  hope  that  we  see, 
but  the  light  of  victory.” 

At  the  little  frontier  town  of  Pittsburgh,  surrounding 
Fort  Pitt,  which  had  once  been  Fort  Duquesne,  the  name 
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of  Perrin  seemed  to  carry  magic  power.  Did  he  want  a 
boat  —  supplies  —  blankets  ?  He  could  have  them  all, 
and  welcome,  from  his  old  trading  friends.  Even  the 
river  appeared  to  be  trying  to  please  him;  for  the  ice 
was  gone,  and  the  muddy  current  of  the  Ohio,  high 
with  spring  waters,  was  an  open,  waiting  road  into 
the  west. 

The  skies  were  blue,  and  white  clouds  sailed  overhead, 
although  the  woods  were  still  bare  and  brown  and  the 
hillsides  showed  but  a  trace  of  green.  The  days  of  the 
journey  passed  as  quickly  as  the  river  flowed.  The  two 
travelers  reached  the  rapids  and  shot  them  easily,  carried 
along  by  the  great  rush  of  water.  It  was  surprisingly 
soon  that  they  reached  a  point  where  the  river  sud¬ 
denly  widened,  carrying  them  into  that  greater  stream 
toward  which  it  had  so  long  been  hurrying  them. 

The  Ohio  is  a  big  river;  the  Mississippi  is  a  giant.  At 
this  hour  the  mists  wrapped  the  low  shore  opposite,  so 
that  there  seemed  nothing  before  them  but  that  great 
flood  of  marching  water.  It  was  a  silvery  color  in  the 
evening  light,  with  darker  streaks  where  bars  and  low 
islands  cut  the  smooth  flow  of  the  great  current. 

"It  was  so  I  wanted  you  to  view  it  first,”  said  Perrin, 
as  their  boat  floated,  a  tiny  speck  on  that  broad  surface. 
"As  far  as  any  man  can  say  that  he  knows  a  river,  I 
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know  this  Mississippi  and  her  sister,  the  Ohio,  and  yet 
they  are  always  new  to  me.” 

A  big  cloud  was  rolling  up  over  the  last  red  of  the  sun¬ 
set,  and  a  drizzle  of  rain  had  begun  to  fall  before  the 
travelers  made  camp.  They  must  take  time  now  to  lift 
their  boat  from  the  water  and  go  over  its  seams,  which 
had  begun  to  leak.  A  long  journey  still  lay  before  them. 
It  rained  steadily  all  the  next  day,  so  that  they  were 
forced  to  build  a  rude  shelter  of  willow  branches  and 
make  a  dry  spot  where  they  could  work. 

"  There  is  ice  still  lingering  above  in  the  Mississippi,” 
said  Perrin,  pointing  to  some  small  patches  of  white 
which  began  to  appear  moving  down  with  the  current. 
"  It  may  be  that  this  rain  will  bring  whole  drifts  of  it 
upon  us  and  delay  us  for  some  days.”  He  set  himself  to 
scraping  away  the  old  pitch  from  the  seams  in  order 
that  the  new  could  be  placed  there. 

Toward  afternoon  the  wind  began  to  rise;  and  Dick, 
looking  upstream  at  the  slightly  greater  number  of  drift¬ 
ing  ice  cakes,  suddenly  cried  out,  "  See,  Monsieur  Perrin, 
a  boat!  ” 

It  was  not  one  boat,  but  two.  A  heavy  flat-bottomed 
boat,  on  each  side  of  which  were  eight  or  ten  men  at  the 
oars  and  in  whose  bow  was  a  small  movable  gun,  was 
coming  down  the  Mississippi,  followed  by  a  smaller  craft. 
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As  the  boats  drew  rapidly  nearer,  Perrin  exclaimed 
anxiously:  "  A  pest  on  our  luck!  Those  men  have  seen 
us,  and  they  wear  red  coats!  ” 

Bad  luck  had  indeed  brought  them  within  hail  of  one 
of  those  British  patrols  which  tried,  in  that  great  wilder¬ 
ness,  to  cut  off  travel  and  messages  between  the  seacoast 
colonies  and  the  settlements  of  Louisiana.  The  larger 
boat  drew  in  toward  an  island  lying  almost  opposite 
where  the  two  travelers  were  at  work.  Evidently  the 
commander  meant  to  make  camp  there  for  the  night. 
The  smaller  boat,  containing  a  young  officer  and  two 
soldiers,  swung  toward  the  shore.  There  was  no  good 
place  for  so  large  a  vessel  to  land,  so  with  loud  shouts 
they  ordered  Dick  and  Perrin  to  come  over  to  the 
island  and  report  to  the  British  captain  what  their 
business  was  on  the  river. 

"Certainly;  but  certainly.”  Perrin  beamed  across  at 
the  officer  and  bowed  agreement.  "Yet  do  you  not  see 
that  our  little  boat  is  at  present  of  no  use  ?  Therefore  we 
cannot  come  to  explain  how  an  old  French  trader  and  a 
young  boy  are  seeking  their  fortunes  to  the  south.”  He 
pointed  so  that  the  Englishman  could  see  the  opened 
seams  of  the  canoe.  The  other  nodded  unwillingly, 
agreeing  that  there  must  be  some  delay.  He  went  away, 
leaving  strict  orders  that  they  were  to  come  over  in  the 
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morning  and  drawing  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
larger  British  boat  carried  a  gun.  The  moment  he  had 
rowed  away,  Perrin  began  to  work  with  all  his  might. 

"  Pile  up  the  fire,”  he  directed,  "  so  that  this  pitch  may 
dry.  We  shall  have  to  slip  downstream  under  protection 
of  the  darkness.  Let  us  hope  with  all  out  hearts  that  the 
wind  does  not  blow  the  clouds  away  and  give  us  a 
moon.” 

But  as  they  sat  waiting  for  the  pitch  to  harden  they 
heard  a  strange  great  noise  that  came,  seemingly,  from 
nowhere  —  a  muttering  and  cracking  and  groaning. 
Then,  in  spite  of  all  their  wishes,  the  clouds  broke  and 
the  moon  sailed  clear.  It  showed  the  island,  like  a  black 
arrow,  pointing  downstream  in  the  midst  of  the  silver 
of  the  water;  it  showed  great  moving  shapes  rising 
and  tumbling  and  marching  down  from  the  north  in  a 
mighty  procession. 

"See,”  Perrin  almost  whispered;  "the  ice  —  the 
real  ice  —  is  coming.” 

Great  fields  of  white,  rubbing  together  with  the 
grinding  of  enormous  power,  were  beginning  to  drift  by. 
Smaller  cakes  dipped  and  floated  between.  At  the  end 
of  the  point  near  by  stood  a  single  willow  tree,  its  trunk 
as  thick  as  Perrin’s  body.  A  great  solid  heap  piled  against 
it,  then  rocked  and  crumbled  and  drifted  away.  When 
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the  space  became  clearer,  Dick  looked,  and  looked  again, 
for  the  willow  tree  was  no  longer  there.  At  that  moment 
Perrin  said  quietly:  "Our  canoe  is  ready,  my  friend. 
No  man  will  follow  us  now,  for  we  are  going  down  the 
river  with  the  ice.” 

Dick  gave  a  gasp  of  wonder,  but  he  did  not  speak. 
As  they  were  putting  the  boat  into  a  bit  of  sheltered 
water,  Perrin  gave  orders:  "Take  the  bow  paddle;  it 
lies  with  your  younger  powers  to  carry  us  safely.  I  have 
never  done  this  thing  but  once  in  my  life  before;  it  is  a 
risk  one  does  not  take  unless  the  need  is  very  great.” 

All  about  them  were  the  crowding,  pushing  monsters, 
with  open  lanes  between  where  a  quick  movement  would 
carry  a  boat  through.  Dick  could  see  how  white  and 
shining  was  the  surface  of  the  smooth  tops,  how  dirty 
and  yellow  were  the  edges  v/hich  touched  the  water.  He 
could  hear  smashing  and  splitting  on  every  hand;  yet 
he  thought  of  nothing  but  of  how  to  dart,  now  here, 
now  there,  always  just  clear  of  that  giant  grasp  closing 
behind  them. 

A  hail  rang  out  from  the  island.  A  soldier  on  the  beach 
had  caught  sight  of  the  canoe.  There  was  running  and 
shouting;  then  a  pause  and  the  dull  boom  of  a  gun.  It 
sounded  small  and  harmless  in  the  midst  of  that  great 
noise.  Two  enormous  cakes  of  ice  smashed  together  just 
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in  front  of  them,  reared  up  on  edge,  and  dropped  with 
a  great  splash  which  almost  swamped  the  canoe.  Then 
they  drifted  apart  and  the  canoe  slipped  between.  It 
was  threatened  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  The  minutes 
passed ;  half  an  hour ;  each  second  was  a  battle  to  live  a 
second  longer.  Then,  all  at  once,  the  river  broadened  in 
the  moonlight,  and  the  great,  swimming  beasts  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  land  upon  the  shore.  The  cakes  of  ice  could 
move  no  faster  than  the  current,  so  that  now  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  hard  paddling  to  leave  them  safely  behind. 

That  one  night’s  journey  seemed  so  long  that  all  the 
rest  was  short  by  comparison.  Many  days  passed.  The 
shores  grew  lower  and  more  and  more  covered  with 
green.  Finally  a  veil  of  smoke  which  had  hung  before 
the  travelers  for  miles  began  to  show  the  roofs  and  spires 
of  a  great  city.  They  had  reached  the  seaport  of  New 
Orleans. 

They  landed  on  a  crowded  shore  front.  Perrin,  look¬ 
ing  about  him  at  the  fishermen  whose  boats  were  an¬ 
chored  next  to  theirs,  refused  firmly  to  leave  the  canoe 
and  said  that  Dick  should  go  up  into  the  city  alone  "  to 
look  for  Monsieur  Pollock.” 

Such  an  errand  was  not  to  be  carried  out  without  long 
search.  Dick  asked  the  way  many  times,  and  was  usually 
answered  with  politeness  and  understanding,  for  Oliver 
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Pollock’s  name  seemed  known  to  everyone.  But  the 
directions  given  him  were  difficult  to  follow.  It  was  dark 
by  the  time  he  came  to  the  end  of  long  wandering 
through  narrow  streets,  broad  avenues,  and  leafy  squares. 
But  here  at  last  was  an  iron  gate  opening  on  a  flower-filled 
garden  enclosed  by  walls.  Three  men  were  turning 
away  from  the  door  and  one  of  them  was  speaking  the 
name  of  the  man  whom  Dick  had  sought  for  so  long. 

The  three  were  British,  probably  sailors  from  one  of 
the  ships  in  the  harbor.  Their  visit  to  the  gentleman 
within  had  evidently  not  been  pleasant ;  for  one  of  them, 
at  least,  was  in  an  ugly  mood.  When  Dick  spoke  to  them 
with  a  polite  question,  the  largest  fellow  laughed  at  him 
unpleasantly  in  reply. 

"Does  Mr.  Oliver  Pollock  live  here?”  he  imitated 
Dick’s  words.  "  By  your  talk  I  take  you  for  one  of  those 
rude  rebels  from  yonder  to  the  north,  and  I’ll  just  under¬ 
take  to  find  out  what  is  your  important  business  with 
Mr.  Pollock.”  And  in  answer  to  a  good-natured  objec¬ 
tion  from  his  comrade,  he  added :  "This  may  be  a  neutral 
port  where  we’re  supposed  to  pocket  our  hate  of  our 
enemies;  but  there’s  one  law  practiced  everywhere  — 
that  the  biggest  man  gets  his  way.  Now,  what  is  your 
business  here  ?  ” 

Something  suddenly  broke  inside  Dick.  Through 
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many  long  days  he  had  sat  in  the  canoe,  paddling  steadily 
and  patiently.  He  had  not  complained;  he  had  been 
quiet  and  responsible,  as  is  proper  for  a  boy  doing  a  man’s 
task.  But  now  all  such  control  melted  away,  as  did  all 
wisdom  and  good  judgment.  In  a  burst  of  rage  he 
sprang  at  the  man.  He  heard  himself  shouting  he  did 
not  know  what,  as  the  other  staggered  back,  breathless 
from  a  hard  blow  somewhere  near  his  broad  white  belt. 
Maddened  with  anger,  the  sailor  swung  a  great  blow 
which  Dick  avoided  by  ducking  and  dodging  against 
the  wall.  The  second  blow  would  have  knocked  the 
boy  over  where  he  stood,  for  there  was  no  space  to 
dodge  again.  At  this  instant  the  door  opened  letting  out 
a  flood  of  candlelight  and  showing  a  man  in  a  velvet 
coat  standing  on  its  sill. 

"  Faith,”  said  a  warm  Irish  voice,  "  wherever  there  is 
a  good  fight  I  want  to  be  near  enough  to  take  sides.  But 
from  the  looks  of  it,  I  would  call  it  no  fight  at  all.  Be 
kind  to  the  poor  big  fellow,  young  sir.  Don’t  you  see 
you’ve  taken  all  the  breath  out  of  him?  '' 

The  sailor,  with  his  companions,  slipped  away  into 
the  darkness,  and  the  boy  stepped  forward,  a  rumpled 
travel- worn  figure  in  the  yellow  light. 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  message,”  he  said  with  what 
grace  he  could  gather;  "  a  letter  from  General  Washing- 
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ton.”  Then,  as  Pollock  took  the  paper  in  haste  and  broke 
the  seal  even  as  he  stood  there,  Dick  sat  down  dizzily 
and  rather  suddenly  upon  a  bench  among  the  flowering 
magnolias.  All  at  once  he  felt  that  he  had  come  a  long 
way  from  Valley  Forge  and  that  he  was  very  tired. 

Mr.  Oliver  Pollock  was  a  generous,  kindly  man  of 
great  energy.  He  brought  Dick  inside,  questioned  him 
about  General  Washington  and  his  needs,  and  won  the 
boy’s  immediate  respect  and  friendship  by  his  kindness 
and  by  his  interest  in  that  long  river  journey.  He  sent 
down  to  the  waterside  for  Perrin  and  had  them  both 
stay  with  him.  Before  he  slept  that  night  he  had  begun 
making  arrangements  to  gather  the  supplies  which  his 
friend  General  Washington  needed  so  badly.  Morning 
showed  to  Dick  that  the  velvet  coat  was  old  and  worn; 
that  Oliver  Pollock  was  stripping  himself  to  help 
Washington. 

In  a  very  few  days  an  armed  boat  was  loading  at 
Pollock’s  own  wharf  with  gunpowder  and  medicines  and 
other  things  of  which  the  American  armies  stood  in  such 
great  need.  With  this  boat  Perrin  was  to  travel  up  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  as  guide  and  pilot.  But  a  boy  of 
thirteen  and  a  half  is  of  no  great  use  where  heavy  oars 
are  to  be  pulled  against  a  strong  current,  so,  by  Pollock’s 
advice  and  arrangement,  Dick  Anderson  was  to  go  home 
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by  sea.  A  kindly  French  captain  carried  him  north  and 
slipped  him  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Virginia. 

Once  landed,  Dick  began  to  hear  exciting  news  on  all 
sides.  The  French  were  openly  united  with  America 
now.  There  had  been  battles  and  a  victory  for  Wash¬ 
ington  at  Monmouth.  Dick,  tramping  the  last  few  miles 
of  his  journey,  stopped  at  a  little  roadside  inn  to  inquire: 
"Where  is  the  army?  Where  is  General  Washington 
camped  ?  ” 

"The  troops  are  on  the  move,”  the  landlord  told  him. 
"  Sit  down  here  beside  the  door  for  an  hour  and  you 
cannot  fail  to  see  them  pass.” 

He  brought  the  boy  food  and  drink  and  set  the  bench 
under  the  shade  of  the  grapevines.  Dick  sat  for  long  in 
the  hot  quiet,  turning  over  and  over  in  his  mind  all  that 
he  had  been  hearing  and  seeing  in  those  crowded  weeks 
since  he  had  walked  to  Valley  Forge  in  the  snow.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  raised  his  head  to  listen.  He  had  heard  the 
sound  of  music  up  the  road. 

The  advance  guard  was  coming.  The  music  was  quiet 
now,  but  the  drums  were  thumping  to  mark  time  for  the 
marching  feet.  There  was  Timothy  Allen,  riding  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  the  wind  blowing,  as  it  always  seemed 
to  be,  through  his  bright  hair.  The  lines  of  fighting  men 
around  him  were  thinner  from  their  winter  of  hunger  and 
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from  the  battles  which  had  followed ;  but  they  were  true 
soldiers  every  one,  with  one  will,  one  purpose,  and  one 
leader. 

The  little  group  of  people  who  had  hurried  out  of  the 
inn  drew  closer  together  as  though  something  in  all  of 
them  had  tightened  with  expectation.  There  was  no  need 
for  them  to  tell  one  another  that  General  Washington 
was  coming. 

Here  he  was  at  last,  sitting  his  tall  gray  horse  with 
weary  grace.  Thin,  hard,  and  worn  he  was,  like  his  men. 
How  could  he  be  otherwise?  Dick  could  not  speak  to 
him  now;  he  would  seek  him  later  in  the  camp  and 
deliver  Oliver  Pollock’s  messages.  Now  he  could  only 
stand  at  attention,  watching  with  all  his  eyes.  Timothy 
Allen  was  right;  here  was  a  man  who  was  more  than  a 
great  soldier.  It  was  truly  the  light  not  of  hope  but  of 
victory  that  shone  on  that  tired  face  as  the  commander 
of  them  all  went  by,  with  the  drums  beating  before  him. 
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ATE  in  the  afternoon  of  a  clear  autumn  day,  while 
resting  for  a  moment  after  toiling  since  sunrise,  Pierre 
Jumot  stood  on  the  stone  doorstep  of  his  little  cabin. 
He  was  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  to  look  westward, 
almost  straight  into  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  Two 
slowly  drifting  wreaths  of  smoke  rose  from  just  beyond  a 
stretch  of  woods  and  trailed  softly  away  in  the  faint 
October  breeze.  He  knew  that  beyond  that  border  of 
leafless  trees  lay  the  hills  and  rocks  of  the  Pipestone 
Quarry,  a  bed  of  rock  where  Indians  came  from  all  over 
the  land  to  get  material  for  their  strangely  carved  and 
ornamented  pipes.  He  wished  that  he  might  go  across 
the  woods  to  see  what  two  bands  of  Indians  had  lighted 
those  two  campfires. 

He  stretched  his  arms  and  straightened  his  back,  stiff 
with  long  stooping.  His  work  for  that  day  and  for  many 
days  before  had  been  over  a  task  now  successfully 
finished.  Upside  down  upon  the  bank  lay  a  new  birch- 
bark  canoe,  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  He  had  watched 
the  Indians  make  canoes  many  times ;  he  had  helped  his 
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comrade,  the  gray-haired  old  trapper  Antoine  Larusse, 
to  make  more  than  one;  but  this  he  had  completed  all 
alone.  He  had  finished  it  and  slid  it  into  the  water  that 
very  day  and  had  found  it  to  be  as  light  and  water¬ 
proof  as  the  work  of  any  man  who  had  lived  long  in  the 
woods. 

Yet  at  this  moment  he  was  thinking  less  of  what  he  had 
just  completed  than  of  the  Indians  beyond  the  hill,  since 
all  kinds  of  Indians  interested  him.  If  they  were  Sioux, 
he  could  even  talk  to  them;  for  in  the  years  spent  as 
helper  to  Antoine  Larusse  he  had  learned  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  Sioux.  The  two  had  in  the  past  hunted 
and  camped  many  miles  to  the  northward.  They  had 
come  now  into  new  country  to  try  this  winter’s  luck.  The 
Pipestone  Quarry  was  an  unfamiliar  and  interesting 
place  which  Pierre  had  not  yet  had  time  to  explore. 
From  all  the  Indians  whom  he  had  met  he  had  heard  of 
it.  That  bit  of  the  Sioux  country  which  was  neutral 
ground,  where  the  red  warriors  laid  down  their  hate  and 
met  together  in  peace,  was  called  the  Place  of  Peace. 
It  had  been  decreed  by  the  Great  Spirit  —  so  an  old 
chief  had  told  Pierre  —  that  when  the  peace  of  the  Pipe¬ 
stone  Quarry  was  broken,  then  would  the  power  of  the 
Indian  nations  come  to  an  end.  The  pledge  of  peace  for 
Indians  was  to  smoke  a  pipe  together,  and  the  pipes 
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must  always  be  made  of  this  special  red  stone.  Indians 
came  from  all  over  the  country  to  get  it. 

Antoine  Larusse  hated  the  Indians  and  would  have 
liked  his  young  comrade  to  hate  them  also.  With  a  cer¬ 
tain  careful  wisdom  the  trapper  knew  how  to  deal  with 
them  —  how  to  buy  furs  and  how  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  every  tribe;  but  he  said  over  and  over,  "Never 
trust  a  red  man  unless  he  is  dead.”  When  Pierre  talked 
to  him  of  the  Pipestone  Hills,  the  Place  of  Peace,  he  would 
laugh  his  low,  harsh  laugh  and  answer,  "  There  is  no 
Indian  who  understands  the  word  peace.” 

In  his  heart  Pierre  had  never  agreed  with  him,  but  he 
had  long  since  stopped  arguing  the  matter.  As  the  boy 
stood  there  he  was  wondering  whether  there  would  not 
be  time  for  him  to  run  across  the  hill  and  see  who  the 
Indians  might  be.  But  no,  it  could  not  be  done;  for 
there  was  Antoine  Larusse  coming  home  from  his  hunt¬ 
ing,  with  a  string  of  partridges  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Get  five  ready,”  he  said  gruffly  as  he  reached  the 
door  and  threw  down  the  soft  heap  of  brown-gray 
feathers.  "We  shall  have  a  guest  for  supper,  and  a 
hungry  one.” 

"  Who  ?  ”  asked  Pierre,  gathering  up  the  birds  obe¬ 
diently.  Guests  do  not  come  often  to  faraway  cabins 
at  the  edge  of  the  forest. 
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"  The  fur-company  doctor,”  replied  Larusse.  "  He 
said  that  if  we  were  spending  the  winter  here  he  would 
come  up  the  river  and  look  in  on  us  as  he  went  north. 
And  I  saw  a  canoe  passing  the  bend  as  I  came  down  the 
hill.” 

This  man  whom  the  trappers  called  a  doctor  was 
named  Nevine.  Pierre  had  already  seen  him  once  or 
twice.  He  was  dark  and  strong  and  belonged  to  the 
forest  country  as  much  as  did  Larusse  himself.  He  was 
employed  by  one  of  the  trading  stations  in  the  northern 
forest;  and  as  he  went  back  and  forth  once  a  year  to 
bring  in  his  winter  supplies  he  visited  here  and  there  such 
frontier  camps  and  cabins  as  lay  not  too  far  out  of  the 
line  of  march.  It  was  said  that  his  hand  was  heavy,  that 
his  charge  was  high,  and  that  he  had  taken  many  a  rich 
bundle  of  furs  in  return  for  the  services  he  gave  in  the 
frontier  cabins. 

Old  Antoine,  who  knew  much  but  did  not  always  tell, 
had  hinted  to  Pierre  that  the  man  was  really  no  doctor 
at  all ;  that  he  had  once  been  a  physician’s  helper,  but, 
sent  away  because  of  some  dishonest  behavior,  he  had 
turned  his  face  to  the  wilderness  to  seek  his  fortune. 
With  what  little  he  had  learned,  with  his  quick  wit,  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  rough  experience,  he  had  gained  a 
certain  skill  in  binding  up  wounds  and  in  healing  frontier 
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diseases.  Both  he  and  Antoine  Lamsse  had  the  same 
careful,  sly  wisdom  and  the  same  dislike  and  distrust  of 
their  red  neighbors. 

It  was  just  twilight  when  Nevine  came  tramping  up 
the  slope  from  the  little  stream  below.  Only  a  man  who 
knew  the  woods  well  could  have  turned  aside  from  the 
broad  highway  of  the  northern  Mississippi  and  have 
reached,  over  land  and  rapids,  the  tiny  cabin.  It  was 
quite  true,  as  Larusse  had  foretold,  that  the  guest  was 
hungry.  His  eye  fell  with  approval  upon  the  smoking 
partridges  and  the  table  laid  for  three.  Yet  before  he  sat 
down  he  looked  uneasily  at  the  two  little  windows  and 
said  to  Pierre:  "  Put  up  the  shutters,  boy,  and  don’t  let 
that  light  shine  across  the  hill.  As  I  have  come  along  I 
have  heard  everywhere  that  the  Indians  are  getting 
ugly.” 

Pierre  did  as  he  was  bid  without  objection.  He  knew 
enough  of  frontier  life  to  understand  that  there  were 
times  when  the  Indians,  sometimes  quiet  and  gloomy, 
sometimes  openly  hostile,  would  go  about  looking  for 
cause  for  a  real  quarrel  for  no  reason  that  anyone  could 
explain.  An  arrow  or  a  bullet  through  an  open  lighted 
window  was  often  the  first  step  toward  war.  Pierre  often 
thought  that  it  was  such  men  as  Larusse  and  the  doctor, 
with  their  constant  distrust  and  dislike  of  the  Indians, 
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who  were  partly  the  cause  of  the  unfriendliness.  Some¬ 
times  he  dared  to  object  to  his  comrade,  since  he  himself 
had  often  felt  both  respect  and  friendship  for  the  chiefs 
and  warriors  with  whom  they  had  traded.  But  Larusse 
had  always  told  him  to  be  silent,  and  Pierre  had  held  his 
peace.  The  trapper  had  taken  him,  the  child  of  pioneer 
parents,  when  his  father  and  mother  had  died  of  one  of 
those  sudden  diseases  which  sweep  across  the  frontiers  of 
civilization.  The  boy  had  no  other  choice  than  to  stay 
on  as  helper  to  the  old  trapper.  Often  he  had  thought  of 
leaving  him  suddenly,  but  the  knowledge  that  the  man 
was  old  and  needed  a  younger  and  more  able  companion 
kept  him  still  in  the  service  of  Larusse. 

"  Some  day,”  he  kept  saying  to  himself,  "  I  will  go 
my  own  way.”  And  there  might  come  a  day,  so  he 
thought,  when  he  would  be  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and 
it  would  be  his  will,  rather  than  that  of  Larusse,  which 
would  be  master  in  the  partnership. 

Tonight  the  three  sat  at  the  table  saying  little,  since 
the  business  of  the  moment  was  the  satisfaction  of  three 
hungry  appetites ;  but  after  the  meal,  when  the  two  older 
men  had  lighted  their  strong-smelling  pipes,  they  fell 
into  talk.  The  doctor,  blowing  out  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
brought  the  conversation  around  to  an  unlucky  mishap 
of  the  journey. 
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"  A  bullet  out  of  the  bushes  struek  my  canoe  beside 
the  bow  and  knocked  a  hole  in  her.  I  had  to  keep  dipping 
water  out  of  her  while  I  paddled  up  your  river.  The 
canoe  was  an  old  one,  anyway,  and  I  couldn’t  have  used 
her  much  longer.” 

He  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  his  being  shot  upon 
from  the  underbrush.  It  might  have  been  an  accident; 
it  might  have  been  the  fixed  purpose  of  some  red  man 
who  knew  and  hated  him.  But  he  turned  a  sharp  glance 
upon  Antoine  and  said:  "You  have  a  new  canoe  down 
by  the  water,  seemingly  a  good  one  and  tightly  made. 
For  what  would  you  sell  her?  ” 

Antoine  grinned  and  motioned  toward  Pierre.  "  It  is 
the  boy’s,  not  mine.  He  made  her  alone.” 

Nevine’s  eyes  shifted  to  Pierre. 

"  How  much?  ”  he  asked  briefly. 

"  She  is  not  to  be  sold,”  replied  Pierre,  angrily. 

Nevine  frowned,  but  did  not  insist  at  that  moment. 
He  blew  out  another  cloud  of  smoke  and  went  on  talking 
to  Larusse  of  furs  and  weather,  of  rivers  and  traders  — 
the  gossip  of  the  woodland  frontier.  Pierre  at  last  felt 
that  his  day’s  work  could  be  called  complete.  Any 
curiosity  he  might  have  felt  concerning  what  the  doctor 
had  to  tell  was  entirely  lost  in  his  impatient  desire  to 
know  further  about  those  two  columns  of  drifting  smoke. 
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He  ran,  light-footed,  down  the  little  path  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  then  started  through  the  stretch  of  woodland. 
He  came  over  the  top  of  the  slope  just  as  a  big  red  moon 
climbed  above  the  hills  behind  him.  Its  clear  light,  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  open  spaces  beyond  the  wood,  showed,  not 
many  yards  before  him,  the  bent  figure  of  a  tall  Indian. 
The  warrior  was  sitting  on  his  heels  before  the  tiny  red 
glow  of  a  burned-out  fire.  He  was  so  occupied  with  his 
task  that  he  had  let  the  blaze  die  down  rather  than  add 
fuel  to  give  him  proper  light  for  what  he  was  doing. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  he  knew  that  he  was  in  the 
Place  of  Peace  that  he  was  less  watchful  than  any  brave 
out  of  his  own  country  ought  to  be.  He  did  not  seem  to 
hear  those  tiny  noises  of  cracking  twig  or  rustling  grass 
which  should  have  marked  the  approach  of  a  boy  who 
had  learned  to  be  as  silent-footed  as  an  Indian. 

As  Pierre  crept  near  and  nearer,  it  became  plain  to  his 
searching  eyes  that  this  Indian  was  not  one  of  the  big 
lean  Sioux  with  whom  he  was  familiar,  but,  from  his 
slighter  figure,  the  cut  of  his  hair,  and  the  embroidery  of 
his  moccasins,  was  clearly  a  Chippewa.  The  Indian  had 
in  his  hand  a  lump  of  the  pipestone,  which,  when  first 
dug  from  the  rock,  is  soft  and  easily  carved  into  those 
forms  of  bird  or  animal  with  which  the  Indians  love  to 
decorate  their  pipes.  He  was  working  now  at  cutting 
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and  shaping  the  stone,  and  seemed  so  wholly  taken  up 
with  what  he  was  doing  as  to  forget  everything  about  him. 

Pierre  also  became  so  much  interested  in  seeing  the 
progress  of  the  task  that  he  thought  of  nothing  else.  As 
the  moonlight  grew  clearer  the  Chippewa  turned  away 
from  his  fire,  which  now  failed  completely  to  light  his 
work,  and  faced  the  white  moon,  which  made  the  soft 
night  almost  as  clear  as  day.  So  busy  was  he  that  it  was 
Pierre,  rather  than  the  warrior  himself,  who  first  noted  the 
arrival  of  another  upon  the  silent  scene.  From  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  that  second  column  of  smoke  had  been 
visible,  there  advanced  across  the  grass  a  brave  of  more 
familiar  form  and  feature.  Although  he  was  a  man  whom 
the  boy  had  never  seen  before,  his  remarkably  tall 
figure,  wide  shoulders,  and  big  jaw  and  nose  showed  him 
at  once  to  be  a  Sioux.  He  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
down  at  the  unconscious  and  busy  Chippewa,  and  then 
grunted  softly  a  word  of  greeting  which  held  no  message 
of  friendship. 

The  other  turned  around  instantly,  yet  sat  for  a 
moment  gaping  with  surprise,  the  unfinished  pipe  bowl 
clutched  in  his  hand.  Then  he  rose  with  an  easy  motion 
to  stand  upright  and  face  his  enemy.  Pierre  felt  that  he 
had  never  seen  such  hate  as  was  plain  in  the  glance  which 
the  big  Sioux  bent  upon  the  Chippewa. 
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"  But  they  cannot  harm  each  other,”  the  boy  kept 
thinking;  "  this  is  the  place  where  no  Indian  can  fight 
another.”  Whether  the  peace  of  the  Pipestone  Quarry 
extended  to  white  men  was  a  thing  which  he  had  never 
heard. 

The  Sioux  spoke,  "It  is  only  by  the  law  of  the  Great 
Spirit  that  such  crawling  animals  as  the  Chippewa  are 
permitted  to  come  here  without  being  stamped  upon  as 
they  deserve.” 

It  was  clear  that  the  Chippewa  did  not  understand  the 
words,  but  caught  their  ill  will  from  the  other  man’s  tone. 
He  answered  briefly  in  his  own  language  and  made  a 
quick  sign  with  both  hands  which  Pierre  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  The  steady  black  eyes  of  the  other  hashed  as  he 
read  the  message  of  the  Chippewa’s  hands,  probably  a 
bold  one.  He  stepped  closer  and  made  a  sign  in  his  turn, 
the  quick  upward  gliding  of  a  finger  across  his  throat 
and  a  rapid  movement  which  Pierre  knew  meant  men 
running.  Plainly  he  was  referring  to  some  battle  between 
his  tribe  and  the  Chippewa’s  in  which  the  Chippewa  had 
fled  and  those  left  behind  had  been  put  to  death. 

Since  it  is  a  point  of  honor  with  any  Indian  never  to 
show  his  feelings  to  an  enemy,  the  Chippewa  turned 
upon  the  Sioux  a  dark  glance  which  no  one  could  have 
read.  It  seemed  that  it  must  have  been  to  hide  the  rage 
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within  him  that  he  turned  back  to  his  work.  The  Sioux, 
perhaps  ashamed  of  his  hot-headed  manners,  also  turned 
away  to  walk  back  toward  his  own  fire.  Yet  after  he  had 
gone  a  few  yards  he  could  not  keep  from  turning  about 
to  throw  one  more  spoken  insult  at  his  foe. 

The  Chippewa  looked  up,  still  with  an  unchanged 
face.  He  must  surely  have  guessed  the  hostile  nature  of 
the  insult,  even  though  it  was  spoken  in  an  unknown 
language.  He  made  a  simple  movement  which  to  Pierre 
meant  nothing  but  which,  to  the  other  Indian,  seemed 
a  sign  of  some  ancient  wrong  that  could  never  be 
forgiven. 

The  big  Sioux  stood  stiffly,  clutching  the  heavy  hunt¬ 
ing  knife  at  his  side,  unable  to  reply  either  by  word  or  by 
sign,  so  great  was  his  rage.  The  Chippewa,  with  the 
same  air  of  calm  carelessness,  which  was  more  insulting 
than  any  show  of  anger  could  have  been,  gathered  up 
his  weapons,  stamped  out  the  smoldering  fire,  and  walked 
slowly  away  in  the  moonlight  toward  the  edge  of  the 
woods. 

It  seemed  that  the  Sioux  was  struggling  to  control  his 
furious  anger;  but  just  as  the  other  had  stepped  well 
out  into  the  white  moonlight  the  angry  warrior  drew  his 
knife,  swung  back  his  arm,  and  threw  the  heavy-handled 
knife  with  steady  aim.  His  father  or  his  grandfather 
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would  have  used  a  tomahawk,  but  with  the  coming  of 
the  traders  the  knife  had  taken  the  place  of  the  older 
weapon.  Yet  the  Sioux  flung  it  just  as  his  father  would 
have  flung  the  tomahawk,  striking  the  Chippewa  full  in 
the  back  of  the  head.  He  went  down  upon  the  grass 
without  a  groan  or  a  sound. 

The  Sioux  stood  immovable  for  an  instant,  frozen  with 
the  horror  of  what  he  had  done  in  that  still,  empty  Place 
of  Peace.  Then  he  went  forward,  dropping  his  weapons 
upon  the  grass,  and  fell  upon  his  knees  beside  his  fallen 
enemy.  So  overcome  was  he  with  the  result  of  his  blind 
anger  that  he  showed  neither  surprise  nor  fear  upon  seeing 
that  another  person,  a  white  lad,  had  also  run  forward 
to  kneel  beside  the  Chippewa. 

Pierre  had  come  out  from  the  shadows  to  drop  down 
beside  the  wounded  Indian  and  try  to  discover  how 
badly  he  had  been  hurt.  The  Chippewa  lay  without 
moving,  his  limp  brown  arms  stretched  out  across  the 
grass,  his  face  hidden.  With  the  great  force  behind  the 
blow,  the  heavy  handle  of  the  knife  had  crashed  against 
the  man’s  skull,  while  a  glancing  blow  from  the  keen 
blade  had  gashed  his  neck,  which  was  bleeding  freely. 
The  two,  the  white  boy  and  the  tall  warrior,  looked  at 
each  other  in  speechless  alarm. 

"  What  have  you  done?  ”  cried  Pierre. 
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"  If  I  have  killed  him,”  replied  the  Indian,  "  I  have 
broken  the  peace  and  destroyed  my  tribe  forever.”  He 
added  in  a  tone  as  near  to  an  appeal  as  a  red  man  could 
ever  come :  "  White  men  know  how  to  heal.  Can  you  not 
help  him?” 

Silently  Pierre  shook  his  head.  What  did  he  know  of 
healing?  But  he  thought  suddenly  of  a  bent,  awkward 
figure  and  a  frowning  dark  face  before  the  fire  in  the 
cabin.  "  I  will  fetch  a  man  who  can,”  he  said  with  sud¬ 
den  purpose.  He  sped  away,  crashing  headlong  through 
the  thickets,  panting  up  the  path,  and  bursting  in  at  the 
door  of  the  log  house. 

Nevine  and  Larusse,  who  were  still  talking  before  the 
hearth,  both  turned  in  surprise  as  Pierre  came  in.  After 
hearing  the  boy’s  breathless  statement  Nevine  pulled 
once  or  twice  at  his  evil-smelling  pipe,  finally  removed  it 
from  his  mouth,  and  said  slowly,  You’re  something  of  a 
fool,  Pierre  Jumot,  to  be  so  excited  about  one  Indian’s 
murdering  another.” 

Pierre  opened  his  lips  in  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
hopeless  state  of  the  Chippewa  and  the  regret  of  the 
Sioux,  but  closed  them  again  in  sudden  knowledge  of 
how  useless  would  be  the  effort.  He  searched  about  in 
his  mind  for  some  words  that  might  excite  the  lazy  and 
uninterested  Nevine  into  action.  He  had  a  brilliant 
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thought.  "  There  is  the  new  canoe,”  he  said.  "You 
wanted  her,  but  I  would  not  sell.  You  shall  have  her  if 
you  can  save  the  Indian.” 

Unwilling  and  grumbling,  the  man  got  to  his  feet  and 
looked  doubtfully  at  Larusse. 

"  I  myself  would  not  go,”  declared  the  trapper,  "  for 
a  half-dozen  Indians  with  broken  heads.” 

Nevine  thought  it  over  a  moment,  then  picked  up  the 
greasy  leather  bag  which  he  had  carried  up  from  the 
landing  place. 

"  I  would  not  lift  a  finger  for  an  Indian,”  he  said, 
"  but  I  will  never  let  pass  a  chance  for  buying  a  new 
boat  so  cheaply.” 

With  Pierre  leading,  he  walked  with  annoying  slow¬ 
ness  down  the  path  and  into  the  wood.  Yet  just  before 
they  reached  the  shadow  of  the  trees  he  stopped  suddenly. 

"  How  do  I  know  they  will  not  murder  me  also  ?  ”  he 
asked.  "  They  do  not  love  me,  these  Sioux  Indians,  and 
they  are  excellent  haters.” 

"  But  this  is  the  place  where  all  Indians  are  at  peace,” 
Pierre  urged. 

"But  are  they  at  peace  with  white  men  too?” 
Nevine  objected.  "  I  have  never  heard  that  it  was  so.” 

"  I  do  not  know,”  Pierre  admitted  honestly,  but  he 
would  not  give  up.  "  Look,”  said  he,  "  there  are  other 
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Indians  beyond  the  wood,  and  they  have  seen  us.  If 
we  show  fear  and  go  back,  we  shall  be  in  greater  danger 
than  if  we  go  forward.” 

With  no  very  good  grace  Nevine  went  on. 

When  they  reached  the  place  where  the  fallen  Chip¬ 
pewa  still  lay,  they  found,  as  Pierre  had  noted  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  that  three  Sioux  Indians  were  gathered  about 
him.  One  of  them,  by  his  noble  manner  and  by  the 
feathers  in  his  hair,  was  easily  recognized  as  a  chief.  He 
rose  as  they  came  near  and  spoke  to  them  in  a  deep, 
serious  voice. 

"  It  is  an  evil  greater  than  any  white  man  can  under¬ 
stand,”  he  said,  "that  a  Sioux,  one  of  our  own  tribe, 
should  slay  an  enemy  in  this  place  where  the  Great 
Spirit  has  declared  that  there  should  be  peace  forever. 
If  the  man  dies,  there  will  be  war  to  the  last  warrior 
of  the  Sioux  and  the  Chippewa.  More  than  that:  the 
punishment  of  the  Great  Spirit  will  lie  upon  us  forever. 
But  if  by  chance  he  can  be  made  to  live,  it  may  be  that 
the  evil  and  unhappiness  will  not  fall  upon  us.”  Under 
his  heavy  brows  he  peered  at  Nevine  through  the  moon¬ 
light.  "  You  are  that  white  man  who  can  heal  others 
when  they  are  hurt.  Do  your  best  to  save  him,  while  we 
do  ours.” 

It  was  a  strange  night  which  that  curious  company 
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spent  Upon  the  hillside  beside  the  Pipestone  Quarry. 
Nevine  directed  Pierre  to  build  a  fire,  to  bring  water, 
and  to  lift  the  Chippewa’s  head  while  he  sewed  up  and 
bandaged  the  bleeding  wound.  As  Pierre  watched  his 
quick  fingers  he  could  see  that  there  was  very  little 
mercy  in  them  but  a  great  deal  of  expert  skill.  Together 
they  put  cold  wet  bandages  on  the  back  of  the  Chippewa’s 
head,  and  finally,  while  Pierre  lifted  him  upon  his  knee, 
the  doctor  managed  to  force  open  the  Indian’s  close-shut 
mouth  and  pour  some  medicine  down  his  throat. 

Meanwhile  the  three  Indians  had  gone  up  to  the  top 
of  the  slope  and  were  putting  forth  all  their  efforts  to  call 
back  the  spirit  which  seemed  to  be  struggling  to  escape 
from  that  limp  body.  They  too  had  built  a  fire.  They 
had  brought  two  small  painted  drums,  and  the  two  war¬ 
riors  were  bent  down  in  the  firelight  beating  upon  them 
and  singing  some  long  and  mournful  prayer.  The  chief 
stood  erect,  his  arms  spread  out,  his  face  lifted  to  the 
sky,  singing  also,  in  a  higher  and  louder  tone,  his  cry  to 
Michi  Manitou,  the  Great  Spirit,  to  hear  their  prayer, 
to  pardon  the  sin  of  the  quick-tempered  warrior,  and  to 
bring  back  the  soul  of  the  fallen  Chippewa.  Hour  after 
hour  that  song  lasted,  hour  after  hour  the  steady  beating 
of  the  drums  went  up,  while  the  fire  flickered,  burned 
low,  and  then  blazed  up  again  as  one  or  the  other  of  the 
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warriors  threw  fresh  fuel  upon  it.  Nevine  and  Pierre  fed 
their  own  fire,  went  back  and  forth  with  water,  changed 
the  cold  bandages,  and  tried  by  every  effort  to  stop  the 
blood  which,  do  what  they  might,  would  come  flowing 
through  the  covering.  The  unconscious  Indian  drew 
faint  breaths  from  time  to  time,  but  showed  no  other  sign 
that  he  was  still  alive. 

Of  them  all,  it  seemed  that  Pierre  was  the  only  one  to 
grow  weary.  His  eyelids  drooped ;  he  burned  his  fingers 
as  he  built  up  the  fire;  he  stumbled  as  he  carried  the 
water  from  the  stream.  His  whole  body  ached,  and  he 
seemed  to  himself  to  be  walking  and  speaking  and  work¬ 
ing  in  a  dream. 

The  moon  went  down  behind  the  hills;  the  sky  grew 
gray,  then  white,  then  rose-color  and  gold  with  the 
coming  dawn.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  a  shudder  went 
through  the  body  of  the  Chippewa.  He  moved  a  little, 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  for  an  instant  opened  his  eyes. 
He  moved  by  his  own  effort  to  an  easier  position,  closed 
his  eyes  once  more,  and  began  to  breathe  as  evenly  and 
peacefully  as  though  he  were  asleep. 

For  the  first  time  in  long  hours  Nevine  spoke.  His 
voice  was  hoarse  with  weariness,  but  there  was  a  note  of 
triumph  as  he  said  close  to  Pierre’s  ear:  "  Do  you  see? 
The  bleeding  is  checked.  The  man  is  going  to  live.” 
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Looking  up,  Pierre  saw  the  bright  yellow  light  of  the 
morning  flooding  the  tall,  statue-like  flgure  of  the  Sioux 
chief  standing  with  arms  spread  wide,  outlined  against 
the  sky,  still  calling  for  help  and  pardon  from  the  Great 
Spirit.  Among  them  all  the  Chippewa’s  life  was  saved. 

Indians  are  persons  of  not  many  words,  and  those  who 
live  and  dwell  with  them  learn  to  use  almost  as  few.  The 
three  Sioux  warriors,  without  stopping  for  speech,  slipped 
away  like  shadows  that  disappear  before  the  morning. 
Nevine,  followed  by  Pierre,  arose  and  walked  back  to  the 
cabin,  making  no  remark  upon  the  night’s  work.  La- 
russe  received  them  at  the  cabin  door  with  many  ques¬ 
tions  in  his  black  eyes  but  very  few  upon  his  tongue. 
Before  noon  Nevine  had  set  out  downstream  in  the 
new  canoe  to  continue  his  journey  northward. 

Even  the  Chippewa  said  nothing  as  he  lay  all  day 
upon  the  grass,  visited  many  times  by  Pierre,  who 
brought  him  food  and  built  up  his  fire.  By  the  next 
morning  he  too  went  away,  back  to  his  own  country, 
with  never  a  word  or  sign  of  farewell. 

"They  were  grateful  to  you,  those  Indians?”  An¬ 
toine  Larusse  remarked  laughingly,  and  to  his  teasing 
Pierre  could  make  no  reply. 

A  few  weeks  later,  however,  just  after  the  first  snow  had 
fallen,  the  boy  came  one  morning  to  the  cabin  door  and 
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found  a  small  bundle  rolled  up  in  deerskin  lying  upon  the 
stone  step.  On  opening  it  he  discovered  a  beautifully 
carved  pipe,  its  deep  bowl  decorated  all  over  with  queer 
Indian-made  figures  of  bear,  beaver,  and  wolf.  From  the 
stem  hung  strings  of  green  and  yellow  beads.  At  his 
exclamation  of  wonder  old  Larusse  came  to  the  door 
behind  him. 

"That  pipe  is  a  letter,”  he  told  Pierre;  "a  message 
from  one  Sioux  chief  to  all  the  others  of  his  nation  —  to 
the  men  of  the  tribes  of  the  bear,  the  beaver,  and  the 
wolf.  Each  one,  so  long  as  you  live,  will  treat  you  as  a 
brother.”  His  black  eyes  narrowed  in  a  queer  smile. 

"  It  is  well  to  make  the  Indians  afraid  of  you,  and 
there  is  only  one  thing  better  —  to  win  their  friendship. 
That  is  a  thing  which  men  of  my  kind  and  Ne vine’s  can 
never  do,  and  so  we  never  trust  them.  But  you  are  not 
like  us,  and  all  your  life  you  will  walk  in  safety  in  the 
lands  of  the  Sioux.  You  are  indeed  fortunate,  Pierre 
Jumot.”  The  smile  left  his  face,  and  he  sighed  very 
deeply  as  he  gave  the  pipe  back  to  Pierre. 
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Because  the  Lloyds’  household  was  a  very  regular 
one,  Elizabeth  sat  down  every  afternoon  at  exactly 
the  same  hour  to  sew  on  her  sampler.  Sewing  was  not 
easy  for  an  active  girl  who  liked  to  be  doing  other  things. 
But  nobody,  of  course,  ever  thought  of  excusing  her  from 
it,  or  ever  dreamed  of  her  growing  up  without  having 
covered  at  least  one  square  of  linen  with  neat  letters  and 
figures.  The  sampler  was  supposed  to  give  her  practice 
in  all  the  different  stitches  of  embroidery.  Below  the 
alphabet  and  the  figures  up  to  ten,  it  showed  a  small, 
carefully  outlined  picture  of  a  willow  tree  and  a  tomb¬ 
stone.  It  was  to  be  finished  with  her  name  and  a  motto 
such  as  "  The  Good  Die  Young  ”  or  "  Waste  Not, 
Want  Not.” 

There  was  so  much  to  do  in  that  thick-walled  stone 
house,  looking  from  its  low  hill  out  upon  the  bay,  that 
there  was  no  real  time  during  the  day  when  any  older 
person  could  say  with  reason,  "  Elizabeth,  you  should 
be  at  your  sewing.”  But  when  candlelight  came,  when 
the  baking  and  sweeping,  the  dressing  of  chickens,  and 
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the  curing  of  hams  could  not  go  forward  so  quickly 
by  the  dimmer  light,  then  it  was  that  her  mother  always 
said,  "Now,  Elizabeth,”  and  the  girl  knew  the  sampler 
could  not  be  avoided.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to  hate 
it;  she  only  knew  that  she  liked  doing  anything  else  a 
great  deal  better. 

She  had  sat  down  to  it  this  October  evening,  with  a 
wild  wind  swinging  about  the  house  and  making  the 
waves  crash  upon  the  shore  below  the  hill.  Elizabeth  was 
alone,  or  almost  alone;  for  her  father  and  mother  had 
driven  five  miles  to  the  nearest  town  for  the  weekly 
marketing  and  had  left  Elizabeth  with  only  deaf  old 
Nora,  the  cook,  who,  as  everyone  knew,  would  fall  asleep 
in  her  rocking  chair  in  the  little  room  above  the  kitchen 
the  moment  the  last  of  the  work  was  finished.  Not  even 
the  wind  that  blew  in  round  the  deep-framed  windows, 
setting  the  candles  to  flickering,  not  even  the  slamming 
of  the  shutters,  could  rouse  her.  But  as  Elizabeth  paused 
to  slip  the  end  of  a  thread  into  the  slim  eye  of  her  needle, 
there  came  a  sound  that,  it  seemed,  would  wake  any 
sleeper  on  earth.  Boom! 

The  great  crash  sounded  from  out  on  the  water,  where, 
just  at  twilight,  she  had  looked  out  to  see  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  bay,  with  not  even  a  fishing  boat  in  sight. 
Boom!  This  time  all  the  windows  in  the  house  rattled 
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and  the  glasses  clattered  on  the  dresser.  Boom!  the 
sound  came  a  third  time. 

Elizabeth  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  window.  What 
could  it  be?  This  was  a  time  of  peace,  the  year  of  i8io. 
It  had  been  thirty  years  since  the  guns  of  the  Revolution 
had  echoed  along  those  shores,  and  it  would  be  two  more 
years  before  another  war  was  to  break  out  between 
England  and  America.  She  wondered  for  a  puzzled 
minute  if  it  could  be  pirates?  It  was  quite  true  that 
pirates  had  landed  on  this  coast  within  the  memory  of 
people  not  very  much  older  than  herself.  She  pressed 
her  face  against  the  pane,  trying  to  peer  out.  How  black 
it  was  outside!  Yet  there,  beyond  the  point,  was  the 
ghostly  form  of  a  ship,  dark  against  the  duller  darkness  of 
the  water.  It  was  a  bigger  ship  than  those  which  usually 
came  up  the  bay.  She  saw  a  great  flash  of  red  flame  as 
once  again  a  cannon  crashed,  and  against  its  light  she 
could  make  out,  near  the  shore  and  struggling  on  the  top 
of  a  tossing  wave,  the  dark  shape  of  a  small  boat  with 
three  men  in  it.  The  blackness  shut  down  again,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  except  the  roaring  of  the 
wind.  Then,  in  a  moment  of  brief  calm,  there  came  a 
sound  more  surprising  than  any  she  had  yet  heard  — 
a  voice,  little  and  distant,  calling  out,  calling  her  own 
name. 
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"  Elizabeth!  Elizabeth  Lloyd!  ” 

She  rushed  to  the  door,  lifted  the  latch,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  felt  the  wind  snatch  it  from  her  hand  and  swing  it 
wide,  letting  in  a  driving  splatter  of  rain.  Old  Nora  had 
actually  been  awakened  by  the  cannon  shots,  which 
shook  the  house,  and  was  thumping  down  the  stairs. 
Elizabeth  stood  on  the  sill,  holding  back  the  door  so 
that  all  the  light  that  was  possible  would  come  shining 
out  upon  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  men  in  the  boat  needed  a  signal  to  guide  them  to 
the  strip  of  beach  just  below  the  house.  Her  flash  of  light 
seemed  to  have  shown  them  the  direction;  for  she  was 
almost  certain  that  she  heard,  in  another  quiet  moment, 
the  sound  of  the  bow  on  the  gravel.  She  waited.  How  the 
wind  roared ! 

Again  there  was  a  crash  of  the  ship’s  cannon,  its  report 
followed  a  moment  later  by  the  splitting  of  wood.  Voices 
and  the  tramp  of  feet  were  coming  up  the  path.  Some¬ 
body  said,  "  They  got  our  boat  that  time,”  and  a  deeper 
voice  answered:  "It’s  lucky  we  were  no  longer  in  it. 
Go  easy  there,  mate;  he’s  too  tired  to  move  another 
step.”  Three  figures  came  out  of  the  darkness,  two  of 
them  supporting  a  third.  The  little  group  stumbled 
across  the  doorstep  and  stood  blinking  in  the  light  of  the 
warm  kitchen. 
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Elizabeth  closed  the  door  against  the  rain  and,  as  is 
always  the  duty  of  a  hostess  when  guests  came  in  out  of 
the  cold  and  wet,  bent  to  put  another  log  on  the  fire. 
One  did  that  and  then  asked  questions.  But  when  she 
straightened  up  to  look  at  the  unexpected  visitors,  she 
had  no  need  to  ask.  She  cried  out  quickly,  "  Why,  it’s 
Cousin  Nathaniel!  ” 

"  We  thought  this  must  be  my  uncle’s  house  and  that 
you  at  least  would  hear  our  hail.” 

Her  cousin,  Nathaniel  Holmes,  was  only  a  year  or  two 
older  than  her  own  fourteen;  but  he  looked  like  a  man 
indeed  with  his  tall  figure,  his  white,  tired  face,  and  his 
rough  seaman’s  coat. 

The  broad-shouldered  man  beside  him  said  in  a  big, 
friendly  voice,  " ’Tis  a  shame  to  frighten  you,  young 
mistress,  but  men  who  are  fleeing  for  their  lives  will  take 
shelter  anywhere.” 

"You  did  not  frighten  me,”  she  answered  bravely. 
They  were  helping  their  comrade  into  the  armchair  in 
which  she  had  been  sitting.  When  once  the  tall  man  with 
graying  hair  had  dropped  back  on  the  cushions,  her 
cousin  Nat  stooped,  picked  something  off  the  floor,  and 
handed  it  to  her. 

"  Your  sampler,  Elizabeth,”  he  said  with  a  broad 
smile.  "  I  know  how  you  love  to  sew,  and  I  see  how 
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prettily  you  have  made  the  tombstone.  I  fear  you  are  to 
be  badly  interrupted  in  your  favorite  work  this  night. 
You  wonder  why  we  are  here?  Have  you  ever  heard 
men  speak  of  the  pleasant  custom  of  the  British  navy  — 
that  of  taking  seamen  by  force  ?  ” 

She  had,  indeed,  and  her  cheeks  colored  angrily  as 
she  thought  of  it.  All  America  was  excited  over  this  same 
matter,  which  was  to  end  by  leading  two  friendly  nations 
into  war  with  each  other.  England  had  need  of  sailors 
and  gunners  for  her  warships,  and  since  the  life  on  board 
was  hard,  cruel,  and  dangerous,  very  few  men  would 
offer  themselves  for  it.  As  a  result  the  officers  were 
ordered  by  their  government  to  take  men  where  they 
could,  and  take  them  they  did.  Not  content  with  cap¬ 
turing  citizens  of  their  own  country  and  dragging  them 
away  to  toil  on  their  ships,  they  had  fallen  into  the  way 
of  stopping  American  vessels  at  sea,  searching  them,  and 
declaring  that  certain  able  seamen  were  really  British 
and  must  be  carried  on  board  the  English  ship  to  serve  in 
His  Majesty’s  navy.  It  was  of  little  use  for  the  American 
captains  to  fight  against  them.  The  English  battleships 
always  had  a  row  of  cannon  with  which  to  back  up  their 
demands.  Many  a  good  man  was  rowed  away  and  taken 
on  board  a  proud,  tail-sailed  English  vessel,  each  looking 
back  to  his  own  ship  and  to  his  comrades,  whom,  perhaps, 
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he  was  never  to  see  again.  But  here,  it  seemed,  were  three 
at  least  who  had  dared  to  refuse  and  had  made  this  bold 
effort  to  escape. 

"Yes,”  Nat  said,  looking  up  to  answer  the  question  in 
Elizabeth’s  eyes,  "  they  took  us  all  three,  though  Bos’un 
Leonard  here  is  an  old  sailor,  and  though  I  am  not  yet  a 
real  seaman,  for  I  sailed  only  six  months  ago.  We  swore 
to  one  another  that  we  were  not  going  to  fight  for  the 
British  king.” 

He  held  out  his  thin  cold  hands  to  the  blaze,  saying  no 
more,  for  he  did  not  seem  to  think  it  was  necessary  to  tell 
just  what  they  had  done.  It  was  the  broad-shouldered 
man,  Dan  Peters,  who  finished  the  account.  He  gave  it 
in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way  in  the  world.  It  was  plain 
to  see  that  all  three  were  too  weary  to  think  of  much  of 
anything  except  that  they  were  warm  and  safe  here,  at 
least  for  a  few  minutes. 

Peters  told  of  how  they  were  carried  away  in  a  boat 
with  four  British  sailors  and  a  lieutenant,  all  armed  with 
pistols  and  heavy  swords.  They  made  Peters  pull  an  oar 
in  the  middle  of  the  boat;  but  as  they  came  near  the 
towering  side  of  the  British  vessel,  he  saw,  to  his  amaze¬ 
ment,  that  Nat  had  leaped  up  to  seize  the  officer  around 
the  middle,  pinning  his  arms  so  that  he  could  not  draw  his 
sword.  The  brief,  hard  struggle  ended  in  the  lieutenant’s 
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being  flung  overboard,  while  the  two  older  Americans 
fought,  each  one,  with  the  sailor  nearest  him. 

"  We  swung  them  over  the  side  like  sacks  of  gravel,” 
Peters  related  cheerfully.  "  They  were  so  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise  that  they  had  no  time  to  fight.  The  last  one  jumped 
to  save  us  the  trouble,  and  we  caught  up  the  oars  and 
slipped  away  into  the  twilight,  for  it  was  just  beginning 
to  get  dark.  All  those  we  dropped  overboard  got  to  the 
ship,  and  before  she  could  get  her  cannon  aimed  at  us 
we  were  in  among  the  islands.  But  we  didn’t  dare  land 
anywhere  along  these  swampy  shores.” 

The  war  vessel  had  followed,  most  of  the  shots  from  it 
going  wide  in  the  dark,  but  a  few  of  them  were  good 
guesses  which  almost  hit  their  mark.  Higher  and  higher 
up  the  bay  they  had  come,  the  men  in  the  boat  fighting 
so  hard  against  wind  and  tide  that  Leonard,  the  old 
sailor,  was  fainting  at  the  oars,  and  even  the  other  two 
could  scarcely  lift  and  dip  the  heavy  blades. 

"  Then  we  saw  your  fight.” 

Old  Nora,  like  Elizabeth,  had  without  a  word  turned 
herself  to  caring  for  the  comfort  of  the  guests.  She 
brought  a  great  bowl  of  stew  from  the  cupboard, 
poured  it  into  a  big  iron  kettle,  and  hung  the  kettle  on 
the  swinging  hook.  Nat  helped  her  to  lift  it,  and  she 
nodded  thanks  and  greeting  to  him,  but  asked  no  ques- 
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tions.  She  had  been  deaf  so  long  that  she  was  used  to 
the  idea  of  not  having  things  explained  to  her.  She 
trotted  back  and  forth,  casting  curious  looks  at  the  weary 
and  dripping  guests,  but  she  stirred  and  seasoned  the 
soup,  cut  bread  from  the  long  loaf,  and  said  nothing. 
Elizabeth,  however,  kept  no  such  silence. 

"  What  will  you  do  next?  ”  she  asked,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other. 

They  were  all  three  quiet,  so  that  the  beat  of  the  rain 
outside  and  the  harsh  voice  of  the  wind  were  the  only 
sounds.  The  storm  roared,  then  dropped  an  instant,  and 
in  the  stillness  there  came  to  all  of  them  the  sound  which 
no  person  who  lives  by  the  sea  can  ever  fail  to  recognize 
—  the  creak  of  oars  in  their  oarlocks.  Even  Bos’un 
Leonard,  sitting  with  closed  eyes  in  the  big  chair,  heard 
it  and  raised  his  drooping  head. 

''  It’s  only  a  matter  of  minutes  before  they’ll  be  here.” 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken,  but  his  words  were 
quick  and  very  clear.  "  They  can’t  fail  to  visit  the 
only  house  that’s  in  sight.  You’re  to  go  on,  you  two. 
Do  you  hear  me?  That’s  orders.  I  can’t  move;  but 
you’re  to  get  away,  and  I  will  stay  here.” 

It  is  the  habit  of  every  sailor  to  obey  the  commands  of 
his  superior.  Nat  and  Peters  hesitated  a  minute.  Then 
Nat  turned  suddenly  to  the  door  of  the  bedroom  opening 
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from  the  kitchen.  "  Garry  him  in  there,”  he  said. 
"  There’s  no  time  even  to  get  him  upstairs.  And  by 
some  chance  they  may  not  search  the  house.” 

They  lifted  Leonard,  bore  him  into  the  room,  and 
laid  him  on  the  bed.  He  did  not  speak  again  or  even 
open  his  eyes,  but  he  made  an  impatient  motion  with 
his  hand.  They  were  to  go. 

"If  we  could  get  across  the  hill  to  the  Mallorys’ 
house,”  Nat  said,  "  we  could  get  Ephraim  Mallory  and 
his  three  sons  to  stand  by  us,  that  I  know.  We  could 
make  a  dash  back  and  get  Leonard  away  safe,  even  if  the 
British  had  already  laid  hands  on  him.  But  if  harm 
should  come  to  you,  Elizabeth  —  ” 

"No  harm  will  come  to  us,  two  women  who  have  done 
nothing,”  Elizabeth  answered  boldly,  more  boldly  than 
she  felt.  "We  will  keep  them  back  as  long  as  we  can.” 
She  put  her  mouth  close  to  Nora’s  ear  and  shouted.  "We 
are  going  to  have  still  more  guests.  Pile  up  the  fire  and 
bring  out  the  biggest  ham.” 

Nat  hesitated  a  moment  in  the  doorway.  Peters  said, 
as  he  went  through  the  door:  "  And  if  they  do  follow  us, 
little  mistress,  would  you  try  to  flash  a  light  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  maybe,  if  you  could  do  it  without  danger?  Then 
we  would  know  where  to  make  a  stand.”  The  door 
banged,  and  Elizabeth  was  left  in  the  kitchen,  listening. 
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The  wind,  roaring  over  the  hill,  drowned  the  noise  of 
their  retreating  steps,  but  in  the  shelter  of  the  house  an¬ 
other  sound  began  to  be  very  plain,  the  heavy,  orderly 
tramp  of  marching  feet  coming  up  from  the  landing,  — 
many  of  them,  it  seemed,  oh,  very  many.  Then  there 
were  voices,  a  thundering  knock,  and  a  command, 
"  Open,  in  the  king’s  name.” 

They  all  came  in  together  —  a  tall  officer  wrapped  in  a 
dripping  cape,  a  file  of  men  behind  him,  their  shoes, 
their  hair,  their  rough  blue  coats  streaming  with  the 
rain. 

Elizabeth  made  her  most  polite  curtsy,  just  as  sne 
had  seen  her  mother  do  when  important  guests  arrived. 
"My  parents  are  from  home,”  she  said  calmly;  "but 
we  shall  do  our  best  to  make  you  comfortable.  You  — 
you  look  as  though  you  might  be  in  need  of  refreshment.” 

The  officer  —  it  might  possibly  have  been  the  same 
lieutenant  whom  Nat  had  thrown  out  of  the  boat  — 
swung  his  rapid  glance  about  the  room.  The  big  spotless 
kitchen  was  bright  with  the  leaping  fire  and  its  reflection 
in  the  polished  copper  pots  and  pans.  Elizabeth  was 
laying  a  white  cloth  on  the  long  table.  Nora  had  un¬ 
wrapped  the  ham  and  was  already  cutting  delicate,  rosy 
slices.  The  officer  looked,  hesitated,  and  then  sat  down 
in  the  big  chair. 
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"  The  men  will  march  better  if  they  have  some  food,” 
he  said.  "  That  was  a  long  row  we  had,  searching  along 
the  shore.  Dobbs,  go  out  and  see  that  guards  are  placed 
around  the  house.  If  there  is  anyone  hiding  here,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  get  away  while  they  are  watching.  We 
may  as  well  give  ourselves  the  relief  of  a  little  warmth  and 
food  and  look  for  those  runaway  rascals  later  on.  Well, 
young  woman,  let  me  see  what  your  house  has  to  offer.” 

It  was  a  splendid  feast  which  the  old  farmhouse  gave 
its  guests  that  night.  The  whitest  linen  out  of  the  great 
chest  in  the  parlor,  the  glass  dishes  and  the  blue  plates 
that  had  come  from  England  with  Elizabeth’s  great¬ 
grandmother,  the  polished  silver  spoons  were  all  brought 
forth.  The  choicest  preserves,  the  last  vegetables  from 
the  garden,  the  ham  cured  by  a  recipe  a  hundred  years 
old,  made  a  supper  fit  for  King  George  III  himself  in¬ 
stead  of  one  of  his  lower  and  lazier  officers.  "  Have  you 
this  ?  ”  the  blue-uniformed  man  would  ask  now  and 
again.  "  Do  you  not  have  that?  ” 

"  In  a  minute,  sir;  in  just  a  minute,”  Elizabeth  would 
answer.  She  lingered  over  the  serving  as  long  as  she 
dared,  she  ducked  curtsies  when  she  received  an  order, 
she  did  everything  to  make  the  meal  last  a  little  longer. 

Nora  went  back  and  forth,  waiting  on  the  men,  who 
sat  humbly  upon  the  benches  by  the  fire  while  their 
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commander  dined  alone  at  the  long  table.  It  was  for¬ 
tunate  that  farmhouses  of  that  day  had  generous  supplies 
in  their  storerooms.  A  large  company  it  was,  ten  men, 
with  even  larger  appetites. 

The  minutes  went  by,  oh,  so  slowly.  Nat  and  his 
comrade  would  be  across  the  farm,  Elizabeth  was  think¬ 
ing  ;  they  would  be  climbing  the  hill ;  once  over  the  top 
they  would  be  within  reach  of  the  Mallorys’  house. 
How  long,  how  very  long  it  took  to  reach  shelter  on  this 
stormy  night.  But  time  was  passing.  Triumph  colored 
her  cheeks.  They  were  growing  safer  every  minute, 
safer  — 

"  And  now,”  ordered  the  British  officer,  pushing  his 
chair  back  suddenly,  "  I  have  even  a  mind  to  lay  me 
down  to  take  a  little  rest  before  I  start  out  in  the  storm 
again.  Light  me  a  candle.  I  will  go  into  the  bedroom 
yonder  and  sleep  a  little.” 

"No!  Oh,  no!”  Elizabeth  had  almost  cried  out 
the  words  in  her  terror,  but  she  put  her  hand  over  her 
mouth  and  held  them  back.  "  We  have  better  rooms 
above,”  she  managed  to  say,  her  voice  shaking,  "if  it 
would  please  you  just  to  walk  up  the  stairs.” 

"  In  an  American  farmhouse  the  best  bed  is  always  in 
the  spare  chamber  below,”  he  answered  stubbornly. 
"  I  have  been  on  shore  often  enough  to  learn  that.”  He 
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yawned  widely  and  got  up.  "In  our  wandering  life  we 
must  learn  how  to  sleep  comfortably  when  we  can.” 

He  walked  across  the  kitchen.  Elizabeth  had  lighted 
the"  candle  and  stood,  shaking,  holding  out  her  arm  to 
bar  the  door.  How,  how  could  she  stop  him?  She 
looked  hopefully  past  him  to  old  Nora,  beside  the  fire. 
Could  not  Nora  think  of  something?  But  no,  what  did 
she  understand? 

The  officer  stopped,  staring  at  her  as  she  barred  the 
way.  His  heavy  brows  drew  together  in  a  suspicious 
frown.  "What  is  this?  You  have,  after  all,  something 
hidden  in  that  room?  Out  of  my  way!  ”  He  stepped 
forward. 

Old  Nora  dropped  a  spoon  with  a  great  clatter.  She 
took  one  limping  step  across  the  floor  and  flung  the 
kitchen  door  wide  open.  "  Don’t  waste  time,”  she  cried 
in  her  trembling  old  voice.  "  It  was  that  way  they  went. 
Can’t  you  see  the  marks  of  their  feet  beyond  the  door- 
stone?  Go,  if  you  have  any  hope  of  catching  them.” 

There  was  a  thump  of  heavy  feet,  a  clash  of  swords 
drawn,  a  hail  of  orders  as  the  men  jumped  up,  seized 
their  arms,  and  swung  toward  the  door.  The  officer 
snatched  up  his  cloak.  "  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this 
before?  ”  he  roared  at  Nora. 

"  Eh?  I’m  so  deaf,  how  was  I  to  know  your  errand  ? 
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Nobody  tells  me  anything.”  He  was  over  the  sill,  but 
swung  round  on  the  doorstep  to  give  a  final  order. 

"  Dobbs,  stand  here  and  do  not  let  either  of  these 
women  pass.  Keep  three  men  to  guard  the  windows,  so 
that  they  cannot  make  a  signal.  Do  not  follow  us  until 
we  are  well  away.”  He  was  gone,  and  the  door  had 
slammed  behind  him. 

Elizabeth  stood  for  a  second  trembling,  wondering 
what  she  should  do  next.  Then  she  seized  a  lantern  from 
its  hook  on  the  wall,  lighted  it  at  the  fire,  and  sped  up  the 
stairs.  The  door  as  well  as  the  windows  was  guarded, 
but  the  men  would  not  be  watching  that  little  round 
opening,  hardly  a  real  window,  just  above  the  roof  of 
the  kitchen. 

She  was  beside  it;  she  had  wrapped  her  skirt  about 
the  lantern  to  hide  its  light;  and  she  had  climbed  out 
through  the  space,  which  was  little  bigger  than  the  port¬ 
hole  of  a  ship.  The  shingles  on  the  roof  below  were  wet 
and  slippery,  but  she  knew  how  to  run  across  them,  knew 
that  she  must  keep  running  or  she  would  fall.  She  ended, 
with  a  bump,  against  the  great  stone  chimney.  Steadying 
herself  with  one  arm  against  the  warm,  rough  stones,  she 
made  her  way  around  the  chimney  and  was  on  the  peak 
of  the  kitchen  roof,  facing  the  distant  hill. 

Fearlessly  she  swung  the  lantern,  once,  and  again  and 
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again.  A  deep  voice  below  shouted  to  her  to  stop.  She 
took  no  notice,  and  suddenly  a  humming  bullet  went  past 
her  and  hit  against  the  chimney.  The  crash  of  the  big 
pistol  would  give  warning,  even  if  the  swinging  light 
were  not  enough.  Nat  and  his  companion  would  know 
that  the  British  were  coming  behind  them.  The  lantern 
fell  from  her  hand  and  broke  on  the  stones  below,  but 
she  had  given  her  wild  signal  of  danger  and  could  do 
no  more. 

It  had  taken  but  a  few  seconds  to  run  across  the  roof, 
but  now  it  was  slow  minutes  as  she  crawled  back  in  the 
wind  and  the  wet.  Once  inside  and  downstairs,  she  stood 
close  to  Nora  by  the  fire.  Her  knees  felt  suddenly  like 
water  and  her  voice  was  trembling. 

"  Nora,”  she  said  close  to  the  old  woman’s  ear,  "  how 
could  you  tell  them  where  Nat  had  gone?  ” 

"  It  was  better  to  give  the  old  one  a  chance,  even  at 
the  cost  of  a  bit  of  danger  to  the  young  ones,”  answered 
Nora.  "Yes,  you  told  me  nothing,  but  it  did  not  take  me 
long  to  guess  what  was  going  on.  I  saw  the  Revolution; 
Fve  been  by  before  this  when  hunted  men  were  hiding 
from  their  enemies.”  She  drew  a  great  breath  and 
smoothed  her  apron.  "  Sakes,  but  we  have  a  lot  of 
dishes  to  wash  up.  Men  do  be  great  ones  for  messing 
a  kitchen !  ” 
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Elizabeth  was  not  of  much  help  in  setting  the  place  to 
rights.  Again  and  again  she  stood  at  the  back  door, 
straining  to  hear  any  sound  that  the  wind  might  carry. 
Was  that  a  distant  shout,  and  another?  What  was  that? 
Voices  that  were  far  off.  They  were  nearer;  they  were 
coming  this  way.  Had  they  taken  her  cousin?  Would 
they  in  the  end  lay  hands  on  poor  Bos’un  Leonard,  lying 
helpless  within ?  O  Nat!  ONat! 

There  was  shouting  and  stumbling  before  the  door. 
It  swung  back,  and  a  dripping  figure,  sword  in  hand,  was 
on  the  doorstep.  Here  was  no  blue  coat  or  gold  lace; 
here  was  no  heavy  British  seaman.  This  thin,  long  figure 
could  be  only  one  person  —  her  cousin  Nat  1 

Nathaniel  threw  his  weapon  down  upon  the  table, 
where  there  were  still  standing  the  dishes  and  glasses 
which  had  been  used  for  the  lieutenant’s  dinner.  "  ’Tis 
the  wrong  men  who  have  feasted  in  this  house  tonight,” 
he  said.  "  Such  a  dinner  1  And  we  out  there  in  the  dark, 
hungry  1  May  the  Mallory  boys  come  in  ?  ” 

There  was  enough  left;  for  the  farmhouse  could  feed 
one  company  and  still  have  plenty  remaining  for  another. 
Nora,  smiling  broadly,  brought  them  more  and  more 
food ;  the  fire  leaped  on  the  hearth,  and  everyone*  to¬ 
gether  tried  to  give  an  account  of  what  had  happened. 
Nat  and  Peters  were  just  coming  over  the  hill  with  the 
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Mallorys  behind  them  when  they  saw  Elizabeth’s 
signal,  and  found  a  favorable  place  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  advancing  British. 

"  They  could  not  guess  our  numbers  in  the  dark,  and 
they  decided,  after  the  first  attack,  to  retreat  to  their 
boat,”  Nat  said.  "  They  will  have  a  pretty  row  out  to 
their  ship,  for  she  has  had  to  stand  offshore  in  this  wind. 
Here’s  a  pleasant  journey  to  them,  and  may  they  take 
profit  by  the  lesson  they  have  learned.  It  is  not  well  to 
lay  hands  on  American  seamen.” 

"  The  whole  British  nation  may  learn  an  even  better 
one  in  time,”  Dan  Peters  added;  but  most  of  his  remark 
was  lost  in  the  hollow  of  the  cup  of  cider  he  had  raised 
to  his  lips. 

It  was  easy  to  see  by  looking  at  Bos’un  Leonard  that 
he  must  stay  where  he  was  for  many  days.  Perhaps,  in¬ 
deed,  he  would  never  be  able  to  go  to  sea  again.  But  the 
other  two  stood  up  at  last  and  said  good  night. 

"  We  have  to  join  our  ship,”  Nathaniel  said.  "  Our 
skipper  will  be  in  need  of  sailors,  and  he  was  to  stop  at 
Norfolk,  where  we  can  meet  him.”  The  night’s  ad¬ 
ventures  seemed  to  mean  little  to  men  whose  days  and 
hours  were  passed  among  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  "  No ; 
we  can  spend  no  more  time  except  to  offer  you  our 
thanks,  Elizabeth  Lloyd.” 
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Two  hours  later  Elizabeth’s  father  and  mother  came 
home.  Their  daughter  was  sitting  by  the  table,  quietly 
stitching  away  at  the  task  which  she  had  begun  so  much 
earlier.  She  looked  up  as  her  parents  came  in. 

''  There  is  a  guest  in  the  spare  chamber,”  she  re¬ 
marked  calmly;  "  and  there  have  been  others  here  to 
supper.  And  see.  Mother,  I  have  finished  my  willow 
tree.  Instead  of  the  verse  at  the  bottom,  I  am  going  to 
embroider  '  Liberty  Forever.’  And  then  I  am  never  going 
to  sew  another  sampler.  I  think,  now  that  I  am  fourteen, 
that  I  have  other  things  to  do  besides  stitching  pictures 
of  tombstones.” 
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The  gray  March  rain  would  have  seemed  cold  and 
dreary  had  it  not  been  for  the  big  March  wind  which 
was  blowing  it  in  clouds  across  the  deck  of  the  ship  and 
for  the  feeling  of  adventure  which,  so  Stephen  Mansfield 
thought,  seemed  to  be  in  the  very  air  about  him.  Seven 
days  ago  he  had  no  thought  in  the  world  but  of  going 
back  and  forth  to  school  day  after  day  with  his  great 
gray  dog,  Diego,  following  at  his  heels.  Now,  instead, 
here  he  was,  bound  for  the  West  Indies,  with  Diego  still 
beside  him,  the  dog  sitting  in  the  very  bow  of  the  vessel, 
a  slim  statue,  while  the  spray  blew  in  both  their  faces. 
Stephen  kept  wondering  dizzily  how  it  could  really  have 
happened  that  he,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  Diego 
should  be  traveling  alone  to  a  West  Indian  port  which 
had  never  seemed  more  to  him  than  a  mere  name  on  the 
lips  of  sailors.  How  did  it  happen  that  he  was  going  to 
seek  a  man  whom  neither  he  nor  anyone  belonging  to 
him  had  ever  seen?  It  had  all  come,  he  kept  thinking, 
just  because  of  Diego’s  famous  ancestors. 

There  was  a  saying  in  the  little  Massachusetts  seaport 
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of  Green  Harbor  that  you  never  saw  a  Mansfield  boy 
without  a  big  gray  dog  at  his  side,  just  as  you  never  knew 
a  Mansfield  man  who  did  not  have  the  title  "  Captain  ” 
added  to  his  name.  It  was  a  family  joke  among  the 
Mansfields  themselves  that  although  they  came  of  plain 
New  England  people,  following  the  sea  —  father,  son, 
and  grandson  —  as  sailing  masters  or  shipowners  in  a 
small  way,  the  greyhounds  were  of  far  prouder  family 
and  could  trace  their  line  back  to  ancestors  who  lived 
in  kings’  houses. 

The  most  famous  one,  who  had  got  himself  upon  the 
pages  of  history,  had  belonged  to  the  explorer  Ponce  de 
Leon  and  had  sailed  with  him  from  Haiti  on  the  great 
voyage  of  discovery  which  was  to  seek  for  the  Fountain 
of  Youth  and  which  found  Florida.  Bezerillo  was  the 
name  of  the  famous  greyhound  who  walked  beside  his 
master  when  they  came  ashore  and  who,  when  trouble 
arose  with  the  Indians,  could  fight  for  him  also.  The  old 
records  said  of  him:  "  The  Indians  were  more  afraid  of 
ten  Spaniards  with  the  dog  than  of  a  hundred  without 
him,  and  therefore  he  had  one  and  a  half  shares  of  all  the 
riches  captured,  which  his  master  received.  Wonderful 
things  were  reported  of  this  dog.” 

Very  strange  things  also  could  have  been  told  of 
those  Spanish  explorers,  with  their  thirst  for  adventure 
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and  for  treasure,  wandering  up  and  down  the  southern 
coast  of  America,  falling  into  battle  with  the  Indians, 
shedding  their  own  blood  as  well  as  that  of  their  enemies, 
making  brave  marches  through  swamp  and  jungle, 
always  looking  for  gold.  The  dogs  marched  with  them; 
they  stood  the  hardships  better  than  their  masters  and 
lived  to  go  to  sea  again  when  many  of  the  leaders  of 
those  bold  adventures  had  laid  their  bones  in  that  tropic, 
dangerous,  and  unfriendly  country.  The  race  of  grey¬ 
hounds  lived,  later,  on  a  West  India  plantation  of  that 
Spanish  colony  which  was  called  Hispaniola  but  whose 
west  part  we  now  call  Haiti.  A  pair  of  the  dogs  be¬ 
longed  to  a  certain  Spanish  captain  who  sailed  out  of  a 
Haitian  port  and  whose  occupation,  so  it  was  whispered, 
was  something  very  like  a  pirate’s.  His  ship  went  down 
off  the  Bahama  Banks ;  but  those  who  lived  were  picked 
up  by  a  New  England  ship  commanded  by  Stephen’s 
great-great-grandfather,  John  Mansfield.  He  rescued 
both  the  Spanish  captain  and  the  two  dogs,  which  had 
saved  themselves  by  swimming.  The  Spaniard  did  not 
seem  to  care  to  return  to  his  own  port,  where,  no  doubt, 
trial  for  piracy  was  awaiting  him.  Without  saying  good- 
by  he  slipped  ashore  at  the  first  island  they  reached, 
and  the  two  greyhounds  were  carried  back  to  New 
England. 
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They  shivered  a  little  during  those  first  winters,  which 
were  so  much  colder  than  anything  they  had  known 
before;  but  their  young  grew  at  last  to  be  hardy  and 
deep-chested,  to  be  untroubled  by  the  chilly  winds,  and 
to  forget,  it  seemed,  that  strange  past  in  which  their 
ancestors  had  battled  beside  armored  men  against  naked 
savages.  They  were  faithful,  loyal,  bold,  and  swift. 
Except  for  the  Spanish  names  by  which  they  were  always 
called,  they  seemed  at  last  to  belong  entirely  to  a  colder, 
kinder  country  than  the  one  where  their  race  was  born. 

Then  there  arrived  one  day  at  the  countinghouse  of 
John  Mansfield,  Stephen’s  father,  a  red-sealed  letter  with 
a  most  unexpected  message.  Stephen  was  called  in  on 
his  way  home  from  school  to  hear  it  read.  As  the  boy 
listened  he  grew  hot  with  excitement,  then  suddenly  cold 
with  the  knowledge  of  what  the  black,  foreign-looking 
writing  was  saying  to  him. 

"  Wait,”  he  interrupted  suddenly;  "  is  the  letter  trying 
to  tell  us  that  a  Spanish  man  wants  to  buy  Diego,  a  man 
thousands  of  miles  from  here  who  never  saw  him  or 
saw  us?  ” 

"  Yes,”  nodded  his  father.  "  It  has  been  on  record 
always  in  certain  places  where  this  unusual  race  of  dog 
may  be  found.  It  seems  that  this  gentleman,  who  owns 
a  plantation  in  the  island  of  Haiti,  has  lost  the  last  of 
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his  greyhounds  of  this  kind  and  is  anxious  to  get  hold 
of  another.  He  offers  this  sum  for  your  Diego,  really  a 
tremendous  sum  in  my  eyes.  There  must  be  some  point 
of  family  pride  in  the  estate’s  always  owning  dogs  of  this 
sort.” 

There  was  a  pause  before  father  or  son  made  any 
further  remark.  The  fire  crackled,  and  Diego  stretched 
himself  before  it  with  a  long  sigh  of  content.  Stephen 
knew,  although  his  father  did  not  speak  of  it,  that  trouble 
had  fallen  upon  the  Mansfield  business;  that  one  ship 
had  been  wrecked  and  another  kept  in  a  French  port 
until  the  cargo  was  ruined.  Sending  ships  about  the 
world  was  not  an  easy  or  surely  successful  business  in  just 
those  years.  The  boy  understood  that  this  very  great 
offer  for  the  dog  might  easily  be  the  last  money  needed 
to  make  it  possible  to  repair  a  vessel  or  buy  a  new  cargo; 
might,  perhaps,  be  just  what  was  wanted  to  set  a  failing 
business  upon  its  feet  again.  Nothing  else,  the  boy  was 
certain,  would  make  his  father  think  of  agreeing  to  any 
plan  which  would  take  from  his  son  that  dear  compan¬ 
ion,  for  Diego  had  always  been  thought  of  as  Stephen’s 
very  own. 

''I  —  I  am  willing,”  he  said  at  last.  He  stooped  down 
to  pat  the  dog.  He  did  not  want  his  father  to  see  his  face. 

"  Brave  lad,”  replied  John  Mansfield.  He  turned  to 
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the  final  page  of  the  letter.  "This  Sehor  Sanchez 
wishes  that  '  some  responsible  person  travel  south  with 
the  dog,  to  see  that  he  has  the  best  of  care  on  the  voy¬ 
age.’  It  is  my  belief,  Stephen,  that  you  are  old  enough 
for  such  an  errand.  You  can  sail  with  my  good  friend 
Hiram  Connor;  but  you  would  have  to  set  out  in  four 
days,  for  his  ship  is  nearly  loaded  for  Haiti  and  Jamaica.” 

Here,  then,  were  Stephen  and  Diego,  with  their  faces 
set  southward,  bound  for  the  port  of  Cap-Haitien.  It 
was  an  adventure  in  itself,  the  day  when  there  began  to 
be  the  change  from  rough,  chill,  blowing  weather  to  the 
mild  softness  of  gentle  southern  airs.  Stephen  had  made 
friends  with  most  of  the  men  on  board  and,  in  particular, 
with  the  second  officer,  a  man  of  thin  dark  face,  half  a 
Spaniard,  so  the  others  told  him.  Herrera’s  impatient 
temper  seemed  to  change  entirely,  once  the  harsh  chill  of 
the  northern  climate  had  grown  less;  he  seemed  to  be¬ 
come  mellow  and  kind  in  the  warmth  of  the  southern  sun. 
He  and  Stephen  and  Diego  became  fast  friends.  Once  in 
a  while  he  would  look  at  the  dog  doubtfully  and  ask  odd 
questions  as  to  just  what  the  boy  knew  of  their  final 
errand.  Since  Stephen  could  tell  him  very  little,  the 
conversation  never  went  far. 

He  told  the  boy  many  tales  of  the  exploring  done  by 
the  Spaniards  in  that  far  earlier  time;  of  the  bold  spirits 
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who  could  find  no  content  at  home  when  there  was  a  new 
world  to  be  explored  —  and  robbed.  He  had  lived  in 
that  settlement  of  which  Diego  Columbus,  the  great 
admiral’s  son,  had  been  governor  long  ago.  There  he 
had  heard  tales,  above  all  others,  of  the  governor’s  lieu¬ 
tenant,  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  he  who,  as  was  known  to  all 
Stephen’s  family,  had  been  the  owner  of  the  dog  Beze- 
rillo,  Diego’s  great  ancestor.  Herrera  had  always  had 
a  keen  interest  in  that  voyage  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  who 
had  coasted  among  the  islands  of  the  Bahamas;  touched 
San  Salvador,  where  the  great  explorer  himself  had  first 
come  to  land;  and  finally  sailed  boldly  across  a  certain 
stormy  strait  which  no  ships  before  Ponce  de  Leon’s 
had  dared  to  enter. 

"It  was  on  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday,  bright, 
warm,  and  beautiful,  when  he  came  close  to  a  low 
shore,  gray-green  with  forest  and  bright  with  flowers 
and  blooming  trees.  The  feast  of  Eastertide  is  called 
Pascuo.  Florida  in  our  Spanish  language.  Most  suitable 
it  was  that  Ponce  de  Leon  should  see  the  fair,  blossom¬ 
ing  land  on  that  day,  and  that  he  should  call  it  Florida.” 

The  Spanish  sailor  talked  of  the  voyage  as  though  he 
had  sailed  on  it  himself. 

"  But  the  Fountain  of  Youth,”  Stephen  asked  breath¬ 
lessly;  " did  they  ever  think  that  they  had  found  it? ” 
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The  Spaniard  lightly  waved  his  hand.  "  Oh,  that 
fountain !  It  was  something  of  which  everyone  talked  at 
one  time,  but  in  no  very  serious  manner.  When  Sehor 
Ponce  de  Leon  later  had  a  gift  from  the  king  of  Spain 
of  all  the  lands  which  he  had  discovered,  no  word  was 
spoken  of  such  a  fountain.  The  natives  talked  of  it ;  in 
Ponce  de  Leon’s  own  time  there  were  some  Indians 
who  said  that  they  had  drunk  of  its  waters.  Men  called 
a  spring  a  fountain  in  those  days.  It  must  be,”  he 
smiled,  "  that  even  in  this  year  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty  the  magic  spring  is  still  there,  waiting  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  for  there  has  never  been  news  that  anyone  has 
seen  it.  No,”  Herrera  spoke  more  earnestly,  "  there  was 
no  need  for  such  a  fountain,  since  Ponce  de  Leon  and 
all  the  others  forgot  about  youth  or  age  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  conquering.  Ponce  de  Leon  was  a  gray  old 
warrior  when  an  Indian  arrow  gave  him  the  wound  of 
which  he  was  to  die.  But  he  did  not  know  he  was  old, 
so  mad  was  he  with  the  hope  that  he  could  lay  hands 
upon  a  new  country,  full  of  gold  and  treasure.” 

It  was  with  such  talk  that  the  voyage  passed  until 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  tall  rugged  mountains  of  the 
island  of  Haiti,  where  Stephen  and  Diego  were  soon  to 
go  ashore. 

It  was  a  long  ride  from  the  city  out  to  the  estate  of 
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Senor  Sanchez,  made  in  company  with  the  manager  of 
the  plantation,  who  had  been  sent  to  meet  Stephen.  They 
came  at  last  in  sight  of  the  broad  white  house,  set  below 
a  green  mountain,  with  a  spreading  pattern  of  tobacco 
fields  all  about  it.  Brown  figures  were  at  work  every¬ 
where,  toiling  under  the  hot  sun.  The  manager  reined 
his  horse  suddenly  and  shouted  to  one  of  the  men  labor¬ 
ing  near  the  road.  "  Here,  Lucayon!  ”  Stephen  would 
never  have  spoken  to  the  dog  Diego  in  such  a  tone  as 
the  man  used  to  the  slave. 

The  tall  brown  laborer  came  to  the  edge  of  the  field 
and  stood  knee-deep  in  the  bright  green,  receiving  with 
bent  head  the  harsh  Spanish  words  which  the  manager 
poured  out  upon  him.  Only  when  it  was  over  did  the 
slave  look  up  with  a  glance  of  hate  that  turned  Stephen 
cold  to  see.  As  the  two  rode  on,  the  manager  remarked 
in  his  clumsy  English:  "He’s  Carib  Indian.  Have 
trouble  with  that  one  often.  Once  he  tried  escaping, 
but,”  he  added  darkly,  "  the  right  manager  never  lets  a 
slave  get  away  from  him.” 

The  plantation  owner,  Senor  Sanchez,  proved  to  be 
a  handsome  man  with  a  quick,  pleasant  smile.  When  the 
boy  and  the  dog  were  brought  to  him,  he  ran  his  hand 
over  Diego’s  back  with  the  easy  touch  of  one  who  knows 
and  likes  dogs. 
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"A  fine  animal,”  he  said.  "Your  northern  climate 
has  given  the  race  great  strength  and  power.  He  should 
run  like  an  arrow.  Yes,  he  will  do  well  for  our  purpose.” 

"What  do  they  hunt  with  greyhounds  in  Haiti?” 
Stephen  was  wondering,  but  Senor  Sanchez  was  speak¬ 
ing  again. 

"  As  I  wrote  your  father,  I  should  like  to  have  you  stay 
for  a  little  to  teach  us  how  to  feed  and  care  for  the  dog. 
We  wish  to  treat  him  royally,  for  he  is  a  creature  worthy 
of  kings.” 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  a  girl, 
a  little  younger  than  Stephen,  perhaps,  with  fair  hair  but 
with  the  same  dark  eyes  and  quick  smile  as  Senor 
Sanchez.  With  an  exclamation  of  delight  she  flung  her¬ 
self  upon  her  knees  to  clasp  Diego  about  the  neck. 

"  My  daughter,  Isabella,”  Senor  Sanchez  remarked, 
and  having  introduced  to  her  in  proper  form  the  young 
stranger  from  New  England,  he  seemed  to  feel  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  add,  in  explanation  of  her  spirited  manners: 
"  Her  mother  was  English,  and  I  have  sent  her  to  an 
English  school.  She  is  only  just  returned,  and  has  not 
yet  learned  our  proper  Spanish  ways.”  He  called  a 
servant,  who  showed  Stephen  where  he  should  sleep  and 
where  Diego  was  to  be  put.  It  was  plain  that  so  great  a 
man  had  not  much  time  to  spend  on  unimportant  guests. 
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The  days  passed  for  Stephen  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
excitement  and  interest,  discouragement  and  disgust. 
Everything  was  so  completely  new  to  him :  the  great 
house  with  the  huts  for  the  slaves  behind  it ;  the  leisurely, 
careless  servants  who  fed  Diego  dirty  food ;  the  wide 
fields,  with  their  laboring  figures.  He  often  met  the  slave 
Lucayon,  who  was  a  striking  figure  with  his  magnificent 
height  and  strength,  but  his  face  was  always  darkened  by 
that  look  of  hate.  Only  once  did  Stephen  see  his  expres¬ 
sion  change.  The  yellow-haired  Isabella  was  running 
through  the  gate;  she  met  the  tall  Indian  and  spoke  a 
few  words  in  gay  Spanish,  and  in  return  he  actually 
smiled.  Stephen  began  to  know  Isabella  well,  for  she 
was  happy  to  find  someone  besides  her  busy  father  who 
could  talk  English  to  her.  Once  she  said,  looking  round 
at  the  garden,  the  fields  with  their  workers,  and  the  hills 
behind,  "  I  had  been  away  so  long,  I  did  not  really 
understand  what  it  was  like  —  all  this.”  She  shivered  a 
little  as  across  the  hot  quiet  they  heard  the  manager 
shouting  at  a  lagging  field  worker. 

More  than  once  she  said  to  Stephen,  "You  must  stay 
a  long  time ;  Diego  will  need  you.”  And  when  he  replied 
that  he  must  go  as  soon  as  a  ship  was  ready,  she  begged  : 
"  Oh,  stay  at  least  until  Easter.  It  is  so  beautiful  here  at 
our  holiday  time.  And  it  is  not  so  many  days  away,  now.” 
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There  was  a  morning  when  the  tropic  heat,  even  of 
that  spring  season,  was  so  heavy  that  the  boy  felt  he  could 
scarcely  breathe.  He  had  got  up  very  early  to  take  Diego 
for  a  walk,  but  the  dog  was  panting  so  that  they  still 
lingered  in  the  garden.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  but  its 
blue  seemed  faintly  veiled.  Although  it  was  scarcely 
more  than  daybreak,  he  could  see  that  there  was  great 
disorder  down  among  the  slave  huts.  Suddenly  Isabella 
came  running  down  the  path  to  him. 

"  I  was  going  to  send  someone  to  bring  you  back.  It 
is  not  right  that  you  and  Diego  should  go  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  today;  there  is  going  to  be  a  storm.”  She  drew 
nearer  and  spoke  softly,  her  eyes  big  with  excitement. 
"  And  what  do  you  suppose  has  happened  ?  Lucayon 
has  run  away  in  the  night;  they  have  just  found  it  out.” 
Her  serving  woman  was  following  her  like  a  shadow, 
and  now  she  led  her  mistress  away.  Suddenly  Isabella 
turned  and  came  racing  back. 

"  Stephen,”  she  cried,  "  oh,  Stephen,  do  you  never 
guess  why  it  is  that  they  keep  dogs  here,  swift  greyhounds 
like  yours,  and  why  they  wanted  Diego?  Can’t  you  see 
what  it  is  they  hunt  with  dogs?  ” 

She  was  gone,  as  though  the  sudden  roar  of  wind  which 
swept  across  the  garden  had  whirled  her  into  the  house. 

Stephen  stood  stunned  and  not  moving.  Why  had  he 
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never  understood  that  they  hunted  slaves  with  dogs  here, 
and  so  had  need  to  get  new  ones  when  the  old  supply  had 
come  to  an  end?  Today,  this  very  day,  they  would  want 
to  use  Diego  to  hunt  down  the  only  man  on  the  whole 
plantation  for  whom  Stephen  had  felt  real  respect.  It 
took  him  no  more  than  a  second  to  make  up  his  mind. 
As  another  great,  screaming  gust  of  wind  rushed  down 
upon  him,  he  turned,  Diego  at  his  heels,  and  ran  toward 
the  mountain.  The  great  slopes  of  green  woods,  bowing 
to  the  oncoming  storm,  would  offer  shelter  to  more  than 
one  sort  of  runaway  that  day. 

Stephen  and  Diego  had  taken  so  many  walks  together 
for  the  sake  of  exercise  that  they  knew  the  hills  rather 
better  than  did  most  of  the  people  who  lived  on  the  great 
plantation.  They  climbed  upward,  stopping  when  they 
came  to  the  shelter  of  some  great  bank.  There  they  knelt 
together,  letting  the  wind  bellow  over  their  heads  and 
the  water  go  pouring  past  them  down  the  mountain 
side.  They  had  to  wait  for  hours  in  some  of  their 
shelters ;  but  always,  as  soon  as  the  storm  paused  for 
breath,  they  slipped  out  and  pushed  onward.  The  boy 
knew  that  beyond  the  first  mountain  the  land  dropped 
steeply  down  to  a  short  river,  very  broad  and  deep, 
which  flowed  into  the  nearest  arm  of  the  sea.  It  was 
late  afternoon  when  they  started  on  the  downward 
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slope,  and  it  was  dark  with  early,  stormy  twilight 
when  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the  stream. 

Suddenly  a  huge  dark  figure  rose  from  the  bushes 
before  them,  while  the  last  ray  of  daylight  showed  a  flash 
of  white  teeth  and  the  wicked  gleam  of  a  knife.  Stephen 
started  back,  his  foot  caught  in  a  trailing  vine,  and  he 
dropped,  crying  at  the  same  instant,  "  Lucayon!  ” 

American  boys  cannot  speak  the  language  of  West 
Indian  slaves,  but  fortunately  dogs  can.  Diego’s  de¬ 
lighted  greeting  was  so  clearly  friendly  that  even  that 
dark  Carib  heart  could  not  fail  to  recognize  two  runaways 
like  himself,  and  in  rather  worse  state  than  his  own.  He 
pushed  the  knife  into  his  belt  and  led  the  way  to  the 
shelter  of  branches  he  had  made  under  some  low-hanging 
trees.  Stephen  felt  that  in  the  dark  the  slave  had  thrust 
into  his  hand  a  chunk  of  the  coarse  bread  which  was  the 
servants’  food  on  the  plantation.  The  boy  broke  it  to 
share  with  the  dog;  then,  while  the  gale  still  whistled 
overhead,  he  leaned  against  Diego’s  great  shoulder  and 
fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke,  the  storm  had  blown  itself  out  and 
daylight  was  clear  above  the  hills.  Lucayon  was  standing 
over  him,  unreal  and  savage-looking  in  the  twilight.  It 
seemed  that  there  was  a  certain  thing  that  the  Indian 
must  know.  He  motioned  back  toward  the  way  they  had 
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come  and  questioned  Stephen  with  a  look.  He  was  try¬ 
ing  to  ask,  "  Do  you  wish  to  go  back?  ” 

"  No,”  cried  Stephen,  shaking  his  head  in  case  the 
other  could  not  understand  the  word.  "  Never,  never!  ” 
Lucayon  nodded,  seemingly  satisfied.  He  led  the  way 
down  the  bank  to  where  a  small  but  stoutly  made  sail¬ 
boat  lay  tied  some  yards  from  the  shore.  He  splashed 
through  the  water,  followed  by  his  two  companions, 
climbed  on  board,  and  shook  out  the  three-cornered  sail. 
The  wind  had  dropped  to  no  more  than  a  strong  breeze, 
which  carried  them  quickly  down  toward  the  sea. 
Stephen  never  was  to  know  how  Lucayon  had  found  the 
boat  nor  how  many  secret  journeys  he  had  made  over 
the  mountain  to  furnish  it  with  food  and  fill  the  water 
barrels.  As  they  rounded  out  into  the  open  bay,  Lucayon 
put  the  tiller  into  the  boy’s  hand  and  nodded  with  satis¬ 
faction  to  see  that  a  lad  brought  up  in  a  New  England 
seaport  could  sail  a  boat  as  well  as  a  Carib  Indian. 

It  seemed  a  long  voyage.  Stephen  almost  lost  count 
of  the  days  as  they  sailed  on,  sometimes  completely  out  of 
sight  of  land,  more  often  with  big  islands  and  small  on 
both, sides.  They  could  talk  to  each  other  only  by  signs 
and  with  the  few  words  of  Spanish  which  the  boy  had 
picked  up.  Somehow  Stephen  was  made  to  understand 
that  Lucayon  intended  to  carry  him  over  to  the  mainland 
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and  then  to  return  to  his  own  island  where  lived  the 
Indians  of  his  race.  The  hot  sun  blazed  down  upon  them 
or  the  cold  rain  soaked  them.  They  had  to  be  very  care¬ 
ful  of  food  and  water,  especially  water,  since  the  original 
supplies  were  for  only  one.  For  a  long  stretch  of  sailing 
they  headed  northwest  across  what  seemed  to  Stephen 
to  be  a  great  waste  of  waters  but  which  was,  in  fact,  the 
Florida  Strait. 

It  was  early  morning,  after  a  stormy  night,  when 
they  caught  sight  of  a  long  low  line  of  green  edged  with 
the  white  of  breaking  waves.  They  had  reached  the 
continent  of  America,  but  it  was  not  going  to  be  easy  to 
set  foot  upon  it.  A  dip  in  the  line  of  trees  seemed  to 
mark  the  mouth  of  a  river,  but  a  bar  across  it  showed 
great  waves  as  everywhere  else. 

Lucayon,  standing  up  to  see,  made  clear  by  signs 
that  he  could  not  land,  but  would  go  in  as  close  as 
he  dared,  and  that  then  the  two  must  swim  for  it.  They 
were  coming  near,  nearer.  With  a  shout  the  Indian  gave 
the  signal  for  them  to  go  over  the  side  as  he  turned  the 
boat.  The  boy  and  the  dog  were  swimming  together; 
the  great  waves  were  crashing  about  them;  they  were 
flung,  blind  and  stunned,  on  a  beach  of  hard  sand.  They 
had  barely  strength  enough  to  crawl  up  out  of  reach  of 
the  clutching  waves  and  turn  about  to  see  the  little  boat 
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coasting  over  the  stormy  water  and  already  fading  from 
their  sight. 

The  sky  was  brightening  into  clear,  sunny  daylight. 
The  two  walked  across  the  beach  and  made  their  way 
up  a  wooded  slope,  breaking  through  vines  and  thickets, 
to  come  at  last  upon  a  small  clearing.  In  the  midst  of  it  a 
spring  welled  up  between  flat  stones,  making  a  basin  of 
still,  clear  water.  On  the  slopes  wild  azaleas  were  in 
bloom,  pink  and  rose  and  flame  color.  A  bright  bird, 
darting  through  the  bushes,  paused  an  instant,  unafraid, 
to  look  at  them.  Stephen  saw  it  all,  knew  in  the  back  of 
his  weary  mind  that  all  this  was  of  magic  beauty;  but, 
for  the  moment,  he  thought  of  only  one  thing  —  that 
here  was  water  of  which  he  might  drink  his  All.  He 
greedily  gulped  the  delicious  coolness,  and  Diego  waded 
into  the  pool  and  lapped  until  he  could  lap  no  more. 
The  dog  lay  down  upon  the  soft  grass,  but  the  boy  sat 
with  his  arm  about  his  knees,  looking,  listening,  and 
wondering  about  this  strange  new  place. 

At  such  a  spot,  perhaps  even  at  this  very  one,  the 
Spanish  explorers  had  come  ashore,  worn  from  voyaging, 
hungry  and  thirsty,  as  these  two  had  been.  It  was  almost 
at  this  time  of  the  year;  it  was  even  —  Stephen  began 
to  count.  Isabella  Sanchez  had  said  that  Easter  was 
just  so  many  days  away.  He  counted  slowly.  One  day 
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they  had  sailed,  with  the  great  island  of  Haiti  dropping 
out  of  view  behind  them;  the  next  —  and  the  next — . 
He  counted  on  his  fingers.  Yes,  he  could  not  be  wrong 
—  this  was  Easter  Day.  The  glorious  warmth  of  sun¬ 
shine,  the  green  loveliness  of  everything  about  him 
belonged,  certainly,  to  the  Pascua  Florida.  He  could 
picture  the  men  coming  up  from  their  boats,  their  steel 
jackets  dull  with  sea  water,  the  leader  first,  with  his  great 
dog  beside  him.  How  they  must  have  run  to  the  spring 
to  fling  themselves  down  to  drink!  They  surely  were 
thinking  then  of  the  story  going  about  the  islands  con¬ 
cerning  that  fountain  which  made  men  young.  He 
imagined  those  battered  gray-haired  men  looking  anx¬ 
iously  at  themselves  in  the  bright  water  or  peering  at 
one  another  to  see  whether  the  marks  of  war  and  hard 
living  and  troubled  years  were  fading  away  and  youth 
was  coming  back.  When  it  did  not,  they  must  have 
laughed  somewhat  sheepishly  at  one  another  and  them¬ 
selves  and  gone  upon  their  way.  But  just  for  a  little  they 
had  let  their  hearts  linger  over  the  true  gift  of  those  life- 
giving  waters,  had  offered  thanks  to  God,  and  had  given 
the  name  of  the  Feast  of  the  Resurrection  to  that  green 
land  forever. 

Stephen  sat  thinking  for  a  long  time;  he  may  even 
have  slept  a  little.  Finally  he  got  up,  knowing  that  he  must 
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go  forward.  After  a  mile  of  heavy  walking  through  the 
bushes,  he  came  to  a  dark,  broad,  slow  stream  going 
lazily  down  to  the  sea.  Something  which  he  thought  was 
a  log  at  his  feet  moved  suddenly  and  slid  away  into  the 
muddy  water  with  a  smooth,  horrible  plop !  Diego 
barked  furiously,  and  Stephen,  who  had  been  measuring 
the  distance  across  with  his  eye,  decided  suddenly  that 
he  would  not  try  to  swim  it.  If  there  were  any  people  or 
settlements  in  that  region,  he  thought,  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  near  the  stream.  He  set  out  again  to  follow  it 
as  closely  as  the  marshy  banks  would  allow.  He  had 
walked  a  long  way  when  he  came  to  a  road  going  down 
to  cross  the  stream  in  a  wide  ford.  So  weary  and  worn 
with  hunger  were  the  pair  of  them  that  they  sat  down 
beside  the  way  to  rest  and  wait.  After  what  seemed  an 
endless  time  they  heard  the  creak  of  wheels  and  saw, 
coming  toward  them  from  the  south,  a  high  two-wheeled 
cart  with  a  single  horse  and  a  single  traveler.  He  drew 
up  beside  them  and  gave  a  surprised  and  friendly 
greeting. 

He  was  a  peddler,  so  Stephen  discovered  later,  who 
made  the  long  slow  journey  every  season  from  Charleston, 
in  South  Carolina,  down  to  St.  Augustine  and  back  again, 
traveling  through  this  Florida  wilderness  on  the  road 
built  by  the  English  between  the  Spanish  settlement  and 
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Georgia.  The  man  gave  them  food  and  asked  a  few 
questions,  but  he  was  an  overflowing  talker  and  did 
not  bother  himself  to  inquire  very  much  into  their 
story.  He  was  glad  to  have  their  company,  and  he  in¬ 
vited  Stephen  to  go  the  whole  of  the  way  with  him, 
willing  enough  to  take  him  in  return  for  some  compan¬ 
ionship  and  for  some  help  in  caring  for  the  horse. 

Stephen  was  often  impatient  and  many  times  weary 
on  that  long  slow  journey,  but  he  learned  many  things. 
They  slept  at  wayside  inns,  or  in  the  great  plantation 
houses  where  they  stopped  to  sell  their  goods.  He  saw 
many  sorts  of  people;  he  heard  men  at  the  inns  and  in 
the  mansions  talking  of  slaves  and  crops  of  cotton  and 
rice,  of  the  delays  of  vessels,  and  of  the  problems  of  doing 
business  by  ships.  He  said  little  concerning  himself;  he 
was  waiting  always  to  find  some  person  who  could  really 
give  him  advice  as  to  how  he  was  to  make  his  way  home 
and  also  as  to  the  solving  of  another  problem  which 
weighed  more  and  more  heavily  upon  his  mind. 

A  day  came  finally  when  they  had  stopped  at  a  big 
white-pillared  house,  and  Stephen  was  told  by  his  friend 
the  peddler  to  "  carry  this  tobacco  up  to  Mr.  Cava- 
nagh’s  study.  Jason,  here,  will  show  you  the  way.  I 
want  to  sell  these  ribbons  to  the  Missus.” 

The  servant  took  the  boy,  with  Diego  at  his  heels,  into 
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the  long-windowed  library,  where  Mr.  James  Cavanagh 
sat  at  his  desk.  As  Stephen  looked  into  the  clear  eyes 
and  keen  face  he  knew  that  here  was  someone  of  a  quicker 
mind  and  kinder  heart  than  he  had  met  before.  There 
were  a  few  questions,  and  suddenly  the  weary  lad  found 
himself  pouring  out  his  whole  story.  As  he  talked  he 
could  look  out  of  the  open  window  and  see  the  field 
laborers  working  in  the  cotton  rows,  while  the  sound  of 
their  singing  came  faintly  to  the  pair  within.  Stephen 
ended  as  frankly  as  he  had  begun. 

''  I  couldn’t  stay  there  to  let  them  use  Diego  to  hunt 
down  their  runaway  slaves.” 

"  No,”  agreed  James  Cavanagh.  "  You  could  not. 
You  have  done  pretty  well  in  a  difficult  afTair,  I  think.” 

Then  there  burst  from  Stephen  a  confidence  he  had  not 
intended  to  make.  "  There  was  nothing  else  I  could  do, 
but  still  I  can’t  forget  how  badly  my  father  needed  the 
money  which  the  Spaniard  was  to  pay  for  Diego.  I  have 
lost  him  that  by  running  away.  Yet  what  other  thing 
could  I  have  done?  ” 

"  No  other,”  replied  James  Cavanagh. 

He  got  up  and  stood  looking  out  over  his  property,  at 
the  little  cabins,  the  fields,  and  the  men  singing  among 
the  cotton  rows. 

"  It  is  a  strange  matter,  this  business  of  holding  slaves,” 
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he  said.  "  One  wonders  how  it  ever  began  and  how  it 
ever  can  be  stopped.  I  do  "not  believe  in  one  man’s 
owning  another,  but  I  received  all  these  slaves  from  my 
father.  They  look  to  me  to  take  care  of  them.  They 
love  me  —  and  I  love  them.  What  should  any  man  do  ? 
If  the  North  and  the  South  could  put  their  hands  together, 
they  might  find  a  way  out  of  it,  but  they  will  never  do  it 
so  long  as  they  do  not  understand  each  other.  And,  at 
least,  on  this  plantation  we  do  not  hunt  slaves  with  dogs.” 

He  fell  to  asking  Stephen  questions  about  his  father’s 
business;  about  the  ships,  and  where  they  went,  and  what 
they  carried.  At  last  he  sent  him  away,  bidding  him  to 
stay  all  night  and  come  to  speak  to  him  again  in  the 
morning. 

The  next  day,  when  his  guest  came  in,  ready  for  travel, 
James  Gavanagh  was  writing  busily  at  his  desk. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  for  a  long  time,”  he  told 
Stephen,  "  that  I  should  like  to  make  some  arrangement 
with  a  New  England  shipowner  to  carry  my  cotton  to 
market  and  bring  me  back  the  grain  and  leather  and 
such  things  which  I  need  to  care  for  this  army  of  servants 
of  mine.  The  distance  is  so  great  it  is  hard  for  men  of  the 
South  to  find  a  Northern  merchant  whom  they  know  and 
can  trust.  But  this  is  an  opportunity  which  I  intend  to 
inquire  into,  and  it  will  lead,  I  hope,  to  an  arrangement 
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which  will  mean  far  more  profit  to  your  father  than  that 
first  eflfort  of  yours.”  He  rose,  for  it  was  time  to  say 
good-by. 

"You  have  done  mueh  for  those  at  home  —  more 
than  you  think,”  he  said ;  "  and  you  have  done  it  by 
your  honesty  of  purpose  and  firm  belief  in  the  right. 
You  have  spoken  to  us  of  that  Fountain  of  Youth  whieh 
the  Spanish  men  sought  in  the  Florida  jungles.  Do  you 
know,  I  think  it  is  the  God-given  fountain  of  youth 
within  ourselves,  the  spirit  to  do  bold  things,  whieh 
brings  about  the  real  wonders.  It  does  not  last  forever, 
but  I  believe  the  manner  in  whieh  we  use  it  makes  or 
spoils  our  whole  lives.” 

It  was  a  week  later  that  Stephen  and  Diego,  alone 
now,  since  the  peddler’s  way  led  in  another  direetion, 
were  walking  down  the  hill  into  a  small  seaside  town. 
Here,  Mr.  Cavanagh  had  told  Stephen,  he  eould  find  a 
eaptain  who  would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  work  his 
way  home.  Between  the  houses  the  tired  travelers 
caught  sight  of  a  gleam  of  sparkling  blue  and  smelled  the 
fresh  salt  breeze  blowing  up  the  little  street.  Suddenly 
the  two  broke  into  a  run.  A  moment  later  they  saw  the 
broad  sea  —  not  the  slow-rolling,  lazy  tropie  waves,  but 
the  white-crested,  shining  stretch  of  ocean  whieh  was  so 
like  all  that  Stephen  knew  and  loved.  This  was  his  own 
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Atlantic ;  these  were  the  winds  and  waters  which  would 
carry  them  wherever  they  wished  to  go.  Diego  raced 
ahead,  as  though  he  knew  he  was  going  baek  to  his  own 
land  again,  where  that  famous  speed  would  be  matched 
only  against  the  wild  things  of  the  wood  and  the  wind 
across  the  hill. 
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Even  without  looking  at  the  calendar  on  the  teacher’s 
^  desk  in  the  log- walled  schoolroom,  Jerry  Carr  knew 
what  day  of  the  month  it  was  and  what  that  day  meant. 
When  you  walked  away  up  the  lane  toward  home,  and  if 
when  you  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  the  shadows  had  fallen 
so  thickly  that  you  could  not  quite  see  the  big  oak  tree 
across  Sam  Hoskins’s  meadow,  then  you  knew  that  it  was 
the  very  end  of  September  and  that  October  would  begin 
tomorrow.  And  the  first  day  of  October  was  to  Jerry 
Carr  and  also  to  the  whole  neighborhood  a  very  particu¬ 
lar  day  indeed. 

A  dozen  others  had  walked  beside  Jerry  and  his 
younger  sister,  Hester,  when  they  all  came  out  of  school ; 
but  one  by  one  they  had  turned  aside  to  go  home  in  this 
direction  or  that,  and  now  Jerry  and  Hester  were  walking 
on  alone,  climbing  the  steep  lane  that  bordered  Sam 
Hoskins’s  fields.  The  sloping  ground  was  dotted  with 
corn  shocks,  standing  very  close  together  this  autumn,  for 
it  had  been  a  good  year  for  corn. 

The  two  stopped  to  peep  through  the  ragged  fence, 
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and  both  at  the  same  moment  caught  sight  of  a  tall  figure 
moving  back  and  forth  over  the  yellow  stubble.  Both 
said  in  one  breath,  "  There  he  is!  ” 

Jerry  called  across  the  field,  his  voice  clear  and  loud  in 
the  autumn  silence:  "Come  on,  George.  Don’t  you 
remember  what  day  it  is?  Hurry,  or  we  shan’t  be  in 
time  to  see  them  go  by.” 

The  tall  lad  put  down  his  pitchfork  and  came  with 
long  steps  across  to  the  fence.  A  year  ago  George  Kinney 
had  been  a  pupil  with  Jerry  and  Hester  in  the  log  school- 
house,  a  well-loved  friend  and  companion  in  those 
noisy  games  that  swept  back  and  forth  in  the  elm-shaded 
yard.  Now  he  seemed  like  a  grown  man;  for  he  had  left 
school  and  gone  to  work  for  old  Sam  Hoskins,  who  ran 
his  big  farm  with  little  help,  working  himself  and  his 
helper  to  the  very  bone. 

"  What  did  you  have  to  take  a  place  with  him  for?  ” 
Jerry  had  asked  hotly  more  than  once.  "  There’s  nobody 
ever  been  able  to  stay  with  Sam  Hoskins  as  much  as  a 
year.  Tim  Weaver  went  away  so  mad  that  he  wouldn’t 
ever  speak  to  Sam  again.  Leave  him,  George.  They  all 
do.” 

But  George  Kinney,  tall  as  a  man  indeed  but  only 
half  as  strong,  redheaded,  and  with  a  wide,  cheerful  grin, 
shook  his  head  and  always  answered  in  the  same  sensible 
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way:  "  Pve  asked  for  work  at  every  farm  within  twenty 
miles,  and  no  one  wants  to  hire  a  boy.  And  there’s  too 
many  young  redheads  eoming  on  at  home  for  me  to  go 
idle  any  longer.” 

Yes,  even  Jerry  and  Hester  knew  that  George  had  to 
work;  but  why,  they  mourned,  did  he  have  to  work  for 
Sam  Hoskins?  People  still  talked  in  wonder  about  the 
terrible  quarrel  between  old  Sam  and  his  last  hired  man. 
Tim  Weaver  was  a  thin,  quiek-tempered  little  fellow,  and 
one  day,  right  in  the  middle  of  haying  and  with  rain 
coming  on,  he  had  thrown  down  his  pitchfork,  told  Sam 
exactly  what  he  thought  of  him,  and  marched  away. 

George,  however,  seemed  to  get  on  better  with  the 
selfish  old  man  than  anyone  else  ever  had.  He  liked  to 
work.  He  was  slow  of  speech  and  did  not  care  to  answer 
back,  as  the  quick-tempered  Tim  had  done.  He  found 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  turning  over  the  larger  part  of 
his  wages  to  his  anxious  mother.  Yet  he  had  a  straight, 
square  sense  of  justice  and  did  not  bow  down  too  humbly 
to  another  man’s  rule.  When  Hester  urged  him  again, 
"  Come  on,  George,  you  know  it’s  only  once  in  six  months 
we  have  a  chance  like  this,”  he  nodded  quietly. 

"  I’ve  done  a  good  day’s  work  for  Sam  Hoskins,  and 
it’s  getting  dark.  Yes,  I’ll  come.  I’ve  been  so  busy  I 
never  thought  about  its  being  court  week.”  With  a 
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tired  movement,  he  swung  over  the  fence  and  walked 
up  the  lane  with  his  two  friends. 

As  they  went  up  the  slope  of  the  low  hill  they  seemed 
to  see  someone  walking  far  ahead  in  the  shadows. 

''  That’s  Tim  Weaver,”  George  said,  first  grinning  and 
then  looking  a  little  troubled.  "  He  stopped  to  speak  to 
me  when  he  went  up  the  lane,  and  asked  if  Sam  was  up 
at  the  house.  He  said  that  there  was  money  owing  to  him 
when  he  quit,  and  he  was  going  up  to  make  Sam  pay  it 
to  him.  He  sounded  pretty  bold  when  he  talked,  but  I 
thought  he  looked  anxious-like  when  he  heard  Sam  was 
there.  I  shouldn’t  really  think  that  he  would  go  right  in 
and  ask  for  it.  In  a  way  Tim  was  always  afraid  of  Sam 
Hoskins.” 

As  they  went  farther  they  could  look  up  at  the  house, 
standing  back  from  the  lane  in  its  clump  of  oak  trees. 
There  was  a  lighted  window  and  a  shadow  against  the 
curtain  —  Sam  Hoskins  sitting  at  his  lonely  supper,  per¬ 
haps.  The  three  stopped  to  watch  and  saw  a  small  figure 
creep  up  the  steps  and  stand  undecided  before  the  door. 
Tim  Weaver  was  certainly  having  some  trouble  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  his  mind. 

Sam  Hoskins  must  have  heard  the  step  on  the  path,  for 
the  shadow  against  the  curtain  moved  as  the  old  man 
got  up  to  come  toward  the  door.  Tim  waited.  Then, 
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unable  to  stand  his  ground,  he  turned  about  quickly  and 
came  running  down  the  path.  The  children  could  hear 
him  mumbling  to  himself  in  a  terrible  rage  against  Sam 
Hoskins,  but  he  was  still  unable  to  face  him. 

George  chuckled  a  little  over  Tim’s  sudden  change  of 
plan  as  the  three  went  on  together  over  the  brow  of  the 
hill  and  down  on  the  other  side.  But  he  put  the  whole 
matter  behind  him  as  he  said  again,  "  There  was  so  much 
corn  to  shock  this  afternoon  that  it  went  clean  out  of  my 
mind  what  day  it  was,  and  that  there  was  any  such  thing 
as  court  week.” 

If  you  had  lived  in  a  country  neighborhood  in  the 
middle  of  the  state  of  Illinois  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
you  would  have  looked  forward  to  court  week  with  as 
much  excitement  as  did  everyone  else,  large  or  small,  in 
Henderson  County. 

The  little  courthouse  stood  empty  and  unused  for 
many  months  at  a  time,  but  twice  a  year  a  judge  from 
Springfield  came  to  hold  court  and  to  judge  such  law 
cases  as  had  come  up  during  the  last  six  months.  With 
him  came  clerks,  court  officers,  lawyers,  an  important 
company  who  traveled  in  a  gay  procession,  moving  over 
the  muddy  roads  of  the  new  state  of  Illinois  in  buggies  and 
carriages  or  riding  on  horseback.  The  little  inn,  which 
usually  held  only  a  few  horse- trading  farmers  from  "up- 
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State,”  would  be  full  of  tall  men,  big  voices,  serious  talk, 
and  loud  laughter.  When  the  inn  could  not  hold  them 
all,  the  crowd  would  overflow  into  the  houses  near  it. 
The  fires  would  be  piled  high,  the  best  china  would  be 
brought  out,  the  fattest  chickens  would  be  dressed,  old 
friends  would  be  greeted,  and  jokes  and  stories  would  go 
back  and  forth  until  late  into  the  night.  Except  for  the 
seven  days  of  court  week  in  April  and  another  seven  in 
October,  the  little  settlement  drowsed  along,  sleepy  and 
quiet,  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  three  who  were  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  lane 
knew  that  on  the  first  of  October,  at  the  hour  that  would 
bring  them  just  in  time  to  that  hearty  supper  at  the  inn, 
the  company  of  judge  and  lawyers  would  come  driving 
down  the  road,  would  pass  where  the  girl  and  boys  were 
waiting,  and  would  drop  pleasant  greetings  to  old  friends 
as  they  went  by.  Here  they  were  now ! 

Big  Judge  Davis  came  first  in  his  wide  buggy  drawn 
by  two  horses,  jolting  and  swaying  on  the  rutted  road. 
No  ordinary  carriage  could  bear  that  huge  man  over 
the  rough  roads  of  the  new  state.  Here  was  the  tall 
clerk  of  the  court,  with  his  record  books  in  flat  saddle¬ 
bags.  Here  was  short,  broad  SherifT  Brown,  who  was 
afraid  of  no  one,  no  matter  what  rough  person  he  was 
called  on  to  arrest.  They  wore  high-collared  coats  of 
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buff  or  green  or  bright  blue,  tight  gray  trousers,  and 
some  of  them  wore  tall  hats.  All  were  tired  and  mud- 
spattered,  and  all  of  them  were  glad  to  reach  the  end  of 
their  day’s  journey.  The  children  watched  them  go  by, 
getting  a  smile  or  a  word  from  one  or  another.  They 
were  just  turning  away  when,  behind  the  others,  a  single 
buggy  came  on  alone. 

The  man  who  was  driving  it  was  someone  they  had 
never  seen  before.  He  was  some  distance  behind,  be¬ 
cause,  as  it  seemed,  he  was  so  busy  in  thought  that  he 
had  let  all  the  rest  pass  him  without  noticing  and  had 
let  his  big,  long-legged,  clay-colored  horse  drop  into  a 
slow  walk.  He  was  a  stranger  to  the  children,  but  they 
heard  a  voice  call  from  a  doorway  close  by,  "  Hello, 
Mr.  Linker n.” 

"Why,  hello,  Jonas  Brill,”  the  man  replied,  coming 
out  of  his  faraway  thoughts  and  smiling  with  a  warm 
brightness  that  lighted  his  whole  face;  "  I  didn’t  know 
you  had  moved  up  into  Henderson.  This  is  my  first  ride 
on  this  circuit.” 

The  three  children  could  see  that  he  had  a  very  long, 
ungraceful  figure,  his  thin  knees  poking  up  high  in  the 
narrow  buggy.  His  face  was  thin  also  and  marked  with 
lines,  although  the  brightness  of  his  eyes  and  the  clearness 
of  his  skin  showed  that  he  was  not  old.  A  lock  of  black 
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hair  fell  across  his  forehead  from  under  his  very  shabby 
high  hat.  Once  aroused,  he  looked  about  him  with  in¬ 
terest  in  the  twilight,  until  his  eyes  fell  upon  George, 
Hester,  and  Jerry  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  lane. 

"  Hello  there,”  he  called  pleasantly.  "  Want  a  ride?  ” 

The  big  horse  stopped,  as  though  by  long  training,  to 
answer  to  those  special  words,  and  the  three  scrambled  in. 
The  two  boys  crowded  into  the  narrow  seat  beside  the 
driver,  and  Hester,  being  the  smallest,  pushed  in  front 
of  his  knees  and  was  given  the  reins  to  hold. 

"Do  you  like  to  drive?”  he  asked  her.  "Old  Buck 
doesn’t  care  who  drives  him,  just  so  long  as  he  can  go 
exactly  his  own  way.” 

Hester,  being  impatient,  slapped  Buck’s  narrow,  slip¬ 
pery  rump  with  the  reins  and  said  loudly,  "  Get  up. 
Buck.”  The  horse  looked  back  at  her  in  surprise  at  the 
idea  of  being  so  spoken  to,  seemed  to  consider  the  matter 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  "  got  up.” 

Their  new  friend  was  the  only  one  of  that  legal  com¬ 
pany  who  had  ever  offered  the  children  a  ride.  He  had 
put  his  thoughts  behind  him  and  began  asking  them 
questions,  and  thus  heard  their  names,  their  ages,  all 
about  George’s  work,  and  about  how  mean  Sam  Hoskins 
was  and  about  his  quarrel  with  Tim  Weaver. 

"  Sam  Hoskins  lives  right  up  there,”  Jerry  was  saying, 
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"  in  that  house  on  the  —  ”  He  stopped,  his  mouth  still 
standing  open  in  wonder  and  horror.  "  What  is  that?  ” 
he  cried.  "Oh,  what  is  that?”  The  horses  ahead  of 
them  were  pulling  up,  and  everyone  was  looking. 

A  yellow  light  was  growing  wider  and  deeper  above 
the  hill,  showing  the  trees  in  dark  outline  and  the  sloping 
roofs  of  Sam  Hoskins’s  house.  As  they  watched,  the  glow 
grew  red  and  angry  and  blazed  up  into  the  sky,  lighting 
the  whole  landscape. 

"  Is  it  —  is  it  Sam  Hoskins’s  house  on  fire?  ”  Hester 
asked  breathlessly,  but  their  companion  shook  his  head. 

"You  can  see  the  house  clearly  enough.  What  is 
burning  is  behind  it.  That  looks  to  me  like  corn  shocks 
blazing;  they  make  that  yellow  fire.  I’ve  seen  such 
before.  Is  there  corn  in  that  farther  field  ?  ” 

"Full  of  it,”  George  answered  excitedly;  "and  the 
haystacks  are  at  the  end.”  He  sat  still,  as  if  frozen  at  the 
sight,  and  it  was  their  tall  friend  who  jumped  out  over 
the  high  wheel,  shouting:  "  Come  on.  We  can  save  the 
house.”  A  swarm  of  black  figures  went  dashing  and 
shouting  through  the  underbrush  up  the  hill  behind  him, 
but  he,  with  his  long  legs,  was  leading  them  all. 

It  was  six  months  later,  in  April,  and  court  week  had 
come  again.  Once  again  Jerry  and  Hester  stood  in  the 
lane  watching  for  the  procession  to  come  down  the  road. 
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There  were  only  two  watchers  today  of  that  three  who 
had  always  waited  together  before.  Jerry  and  Hester 
were  talking  in  sober  voices.  They  were  wondering 
whether  they  would  see  that  new  friend  who  had  picked 
them  up  before,  who  had  been  the  first  to  run  up  the  hill, 
and  who  had  led  the  fight  which  saved  Sam  Hoskins’s 
house  and  barns.  The  corn  was  all  burned.  Even  the 
stubble  was  blazing  when  the  men  arrived,  and  the  stacks 
of  hay  were  going  up  in  great  sheets  of  fiame.  People 
asked  wonderingly  how  the  fire  had  ever  got  started, 
but  no  one  could  answer.  When  at  last  it  was  out,  the 
men  had  all  returned  to  their  horses  in  the  road  and  had 
gone  on  to  the  inn  to  carry  out  their  legal  business. 

"  Mr.  Linkern,”  it  seemed,  was  a  new  lawyer,  just 
beginning  to  ride  the  circuit.  Everyone  liked  him,  and  he 
seemed  already  to  know  everybody.  "  He  never  forgets 
a  person  he  has  ever  talked  to,”  one  of  the  clerks  said  of 
him.  But  the  children  had  not  had  any  chance  to  carry 
their  friendship  with  him  further.  The  next  day  they 
caught  sight  of  him  in  the  distance,  going  into  the  court¬ 
house,  where  the  judge  was  holding  court,  and  they  heard 
laughter  coming  in  bursts  through  the  open  door.  But 
court  week  passed,  and  they  had  no  chance  to  get  near 
him  again.  They  were  watching  for  him  now.  Surely  he 
would  not  have  forgotten  them ;  surely  he  and  old  Buck 
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would  give  them  a  ride.  Perhaps  he  would  ask  them 
what  had  become  of  George,  and  they  would  have  a 
chance  to  tell  him. 

Ah,  now  he  was  coming.  He  was  not  at  the  tail  of  the 
line  this  time,  but  close  behind  the  judge’s  team,  old 
Buck  stepping  along  in  his  giant,  awkward  way  which 
could  keep  him  up  with  the  rest  when  he  wished.  Their 
friend  wore  the  very  same  clothes  as  when  they  had  first 
seen  him.  His  suit  was  even  more  worn  and  wrinkled, 
and  his  tall  hat  looked  shabbier  and  rustier.  A  well- 
dressed  man  with  bright  eyes  sat  in  the  buggy  beside 
him,  and  the  two  were  talking  with  great  interest. 
"Mr.  Linkern”  looked  up  and,  with  a  mere  glance  and 
nod  at  the  boy  and  girl  beside  the  road,  drove  by. 

Their  young  Aunt  Sarah  had  married  in  the  last  few 
months  and  had  moved  into  the  little  house  next  to  the 
inn.  She  had  asked  the  two  if  they  would  come  and  help 
her  to  serve  supper.  "  When  there’s  such  a  power  of 
people  as  court  week  brings,  every  house  that’s  near  is 
supposed  to  take  them  in,”  she  said. 

Jerry  and  Hester  had  helped  other  relatives  and  friends 
in  the  same  way,  for  everyone  was  busy  when  the  judge 
and  lawyers  came  to  town.  The  two  walked  along  now 
toward  Aunt  Sarah’s  house,  silent  and  unhappy.  George 
had  always  been  with  them  before,  and  now  George  was 
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as  hopelessly  and  terrifyingly  beyond  their  reach  as 
though  he  had  been  carried  away  to  another  country. 

They  arrived  at  their  aunt’s  and  were  at  once  set  to 
work  bringing  in  wood,  peeling  potatoes,  filling  pitchers, 
and  wiping  plates.  The  long  table  was  set  in  the  big 
front  room,  and  by  ones  and  twos  the  guests  were  coming 
in.  Hester  and  Jerry  watched  eagerly  as  they  went  back 
and  forth  with  full  and  empty  plates.  The  table  was 
nearly  full,  with  only  two  places  left  in  the  corner  of  the 
room. 

Then  at  last  he  came  in  with  that  same  bright-eyed 
friend  beside  him.  There  was  a  chorus  of  greeting: 
"Hello!  hello!”  He  answered  quietly,  his  face  very 
sober,  then  suddenly  lighting  with  its  friendly  smile. 

"  I  talked  too  long  in  my  room,  and  the  places  were 
full  at  the  inn.  Is  there  room  for  a  long-legged  man  to 
put  his  knees  under  this  table?  ” 

He  bent  his  great  length  to  squeeze  into  the  last  place, 
with  his  comrade  sitting  down  beside  him.  Hester  hur¬ 
ried  out  to  the  kitchen  to  get  them  full  plates,  and  Jerry 
came  up  to  fill  their  cups  with  steaming  coffee.  Their 
friend  was  already  deep  in  talk  with  his  companion. 
It  was  the  other  man  who  was  speaking  as  Jerry 
came  close. 

"Judge  Davis  just  stopped  me  with  a  message  for  you. 
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He’s  going  to  ask  you  to  defend  a  fellow  who  has  no 
money  to  hire  a  lawyer.  Do  you  like  the  job?  ” 

"It  depends  a  little  on  what  the  fellow  has  done,” 
Jerry  heard  their  tall  friend  say. 

"Just  before  time  for  court  week  Sam  Hoskins,  a 
farmer  up  here  on  the  hill,  had  his  hired  boy  arrested  on 
account  of  that  fire,  you  remember,  that  blazed  up  in 
Hoskins’s  cornfield  six  months  ago.  Sam’s  determined 
to  have  someone  he  can  blame,  and  he  finally  swears  it 
could  be  no  other  than  the  boy  George  Kinney.” 

The  black-haired  lawyer  bent  his  head  to  listen  closely. 

"  Sam  Hoskins  did  that?  ”  he  said.  "  Sam  Hoskins  is 
known  to  be  a  mean  man.  What  proof  does  he  have 
against  the  boy?  ” 

"  Says  he  was  alone  in  the  field  just  before  the  fire 
broke  out;  that  it  simply  could  not  have  been  anyone 
else.  The  boy  himself  has  a  tale  about  seeing  someone 
go  up  the  hill,  but,  of  course,  anyone  would  say  some  such 
thing  to  defend  himself.  He  admits  it  was  dark,  and  hard 
to  be  sure.  There’s  always  bad  feeling  between  Hoskins 
and  anyone  who  works  for  him,  and  any  fellow  might 
feel  like  doing  such  a  thing.  I  shouldn’t  wonder  myself 
or  be  surprised  if  he  really  had  done  it.  I  expect  he 
had  plenty  of  excuse.  Do  you  like  the  idea  of  defending 
him?  ” 
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"  Yes,”  was  the  prompt  answer.  "  I  do  like  it.  And 
ril  see  justice  done,  too.” 

Jerry  had  filled  both  cups  and  waited  about  for  a 
moment  until  the  men  had  stopped  talking.  "  Will  you 
have  watermelon  pickles  or  cucumber?”  he  asked,  as 
Aunt  Sarah  had  told  him  to  do.  The  lawyer  glanced  up 
to  thank  him,  and  his  eyes  looked  puzzled.  After  all,  it 
had  been  nearly  dark  when  they  had  met  before,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  the  man  did  not  place  him.  It 
appeared  that  he  did  not,  for  he  answered  without  an¬ 
other  look  and  returned  to  questioning  his  companion. 
Hester  brought  in  the  heaped-up  plates,  and  he  thanked 
her  with  the  same  half-recognizing  glance,  but  turned 
away  without  remembering.  She  went  back  toward  the 
kitchen,  her  face  full  of  disappointment.  Jerry,  who  had 
no  excuse  for  further  waiting,  followed  and  whispered 
to  her,  "  Remember,  he  never  really  saw  our  faces  plain.” 
In  his  heart  he  suddenly  decided  something.  Before  the 
lawyer  left  that  house,  he,  Jerry  Carr,  was  going  to  have 
a  talk  with  him.  He  was  going  to  tell  him  certain  things 
that  others  had  heard  and  simply  put  aside  with  such 
words  as:  "  Oh,  that  wouldn’t  help  George  any.  That 
never  would  stand  in  a  law  court.” 

The  boy  watched  the  lawyer  like  a  hawk  throughout 
the  meal.  He  noticed  that  he  soon  stopped  asking  ques- 
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tions  of  his  friend,  that  he  ate  with  little  attention,  and 
that  he  was  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  thought¬ 
ful.  Noise,  laughter,  and  questions  rose  and  fell  in  waves 
about  him,  but  he  spoke  no  more. 

Jerry  had  finished  his  share  of  the  serving  and  stood 
waiting.  He  would  be  needed  later  when  the  table  was 
to  be  cleared.  Now  and  then  the  black-haired  lawyer 
looked  up  and  searched  the  boy’s  face,  almost  as  if  he 
were  at  the  same  moment  searching  his  memory  for 
something.  During  a  quiet  moment  in  the  talk,  Jerry 
heard  him  ask  his  companion  once  more,  "  Will  you  tell 
me  again  the  name  of  the  boy  Sam  Hoskins  accused  ?  ” 

"  George  Kinney.” 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  meal,  the  man  pushed 
back  his  chair  and  got  up.  His  eyes  were  steadily  on 
Jerry’s  face  now,  and  he  never  turned  them  as  he  made 
his  way  round  the  edge  of  the  crowded  room  toward 
where  the  boy  was  standing.  Could  it  be  that  he  was 
looking  for  a  chance  to  speak  to  Jerry,  instead  of  Jerry’s 
having  to  seek  him  out?  It  was  so.  The  lawyer  wanted 
him.  "  Come  out  into  the  hall,”  he  directed.  "  I  have 
something  to  ask  you.” 

In  the  back  of  the  narrow  hallway,  where  a  round, 
shaded  lamp  burned  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  they  sat 
down  on  a  bench  by  themselves. 
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The  lawyer’s  questions  came  rapidly.  "  Didn’t  I  see 
you  last  October  when  we  were  riding  into  town,  and  I 
picked  you  up  just  before  the  fire?  Wasn’t  this  boy 
George  Kinney  with  you?  ” 

Jerry  nodded  to  each  question. 

"  And  you  told  me  something  about  coming  over 
the  hill  and  seeing  a  man  —  what  was  his  name  —  com¬ 
ing  away  from  Sam  Hoskins’s  door?  ” 

"  It  was  Tim  Weaver.  Yes,  we  told  you  that.” 

"And  when  you  heard  that  George  was  arrested  did 
you  tell  no  one  about  seeing  that?  ” 

"  Sam  Hoskins  only  sent  out  word  yesterday  that 
George  was  to  be  arrested.  The  town  marshal  has  been 
keeping  him  at  his  own  house.  Yes,  I  told  the  marshal 
and  my  father  about  seeing  Tim.  But  they  both  asked 
how  did  I  know  it  was  Tim.  I  didn’t,  except  for  George’s 
saying  so.” 

"You  know  where  Tim  Weaver  lives?  ” 

"  Yes,  but  it’s  a  good  many  miles  away.  I  don’t  think 
it  likely  that  he  has  even  heard  that  George  is  blamed 
for  the  fire.  But  he  will  by  another  day.” 

"  Gould  you  find  his  place  in  the  dark  with  old  Buck  ?  ” 
Jerry  felt  himself  beginning  to  tremble.  "  I  could, 
sir,  if  —  if  you  want  me  to.  But  it  would  take  all  night 
to  go  and  come.” 
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"  I  do  want  you  to.”  The  lawyer  got  up.  "  I’m  to 
defend  this  boy,  and  I  could  swear  he  never  did  it.  But 
we  have  to  have  some  proof.  Go  and  get  Tim  Weaver 
and  tell  him  he  can  save  George  by  telling  anything  he 
knows.  Come  on  out  to  the  stable.  I’ll  help  you  to  hitch 
up  Buck.” 

They  slipped  out  into  the  barn  behind  the  inn.  Roars 
of  laughter  were  going  up  from  the  crowded  tables 
inside.  They  led  out  the  big  horse  and  harnessed  him  in 
silence. 

"I’ll  tell  your  aunt  where  you’ve  gone,”  the  lawyer 
said.  "  Make  as  good  time  as  you  can.  We’ll  hope  that 
the  rain  will  hold  off.  Buck  can  get  over  the  road  without 
much  driving,  but  look  out  that  he  doesn’t  turn  off  south 
and  go  back  to  Springfield.  Every  horse  always  wants  to 
go  home.  And  meanwhile  I’ll  go  over  and  have  a  talk 
with  your  young  friend.” 

Jerry  pointed  to  a  light  in  the  little  house  near  the 
corner,  the  town  marshal’s  place,  where  sometimes  he 
was  allowed  to  keep  people  who  would  otherwise  have 
had  to  be  put  in  jail.  The  lawyer  turned  toward  it,  but 
stepped  back  for  a  last  word.  "  If  you  can  go  and  come 
by  morning,  you  will  save  your  friend.”  He  slapped  Buck 
on  the  neck,  and  they  were  off. 

It  was  true  that  Buck  knew  his  business :  how  to  pick 
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his  way  down  steep  slopes  into  the  creek  beds,  which 
again  and  again  they  had  to  cross;  how  to  fling  himself 
forward  and  pull  up  the  stony  slope  opposite;  how  to 
stretch  his  long  legs  to  the  level  ground ;  how  to  lessen  his 
speed  when  the  road  dropped  into  a  valley. 

Every  country  boy  knows  how  to  drive,  how  to  feel 
and  think  with  the  horse,  when  to  give  him  support  by  a 
pull  on  the  reins,  when  to  draw  him  in,  and  when  to  urge 
him  forward.  Now  and  then  when  they  came  to  a  cross¬ 
road,  the  horse  edged  over  as  if  to  make  a  turn,  but  Jerry 
tightened  the  reins  and  spoke  to  him  aloud :  "No,  not  to 
Springfield.  You  have  other  business  tonight.” 

The  moon  was  high  in  a  clear  sky  when  they  set  out, 
but  big  clouds  were  rolling  up  below  it.  There  were 
grumbles  of  thunder  through  the  quiet  night  —  the  first 
thunderstorm  of  spring.  Buck  never  heeded ;  he  was  far 
too  old  and  wise  a  horse  to  pay  any  attention  to  small  in¬ 
terruptions  of  that  sort.  Then  the  rain  fell  —  gently; 
then  hard;  then  in  lashing  sheets,  with  the  lightning 
bright  and  sharp  all  around  them  and  the  noise  of  the 
thunder  a  crashing  roar.  They  came  to  a  steep  slope  in 
the  road,  going  down  to  a  stream.  There  was  no  bridge. 
The  creek  was  running  full,  the  water  foaming  under  the 
lash  of  the  rain.  Buck  came  to  the  edge  and  stopped. 
He  did  not  want  to  cross ;  his  careful  wisdom  told  him  it 
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was  not  safe.  Jerry  stood  up  behind  him.  "Go  on!” 
he  shouted  above  the  roar  of  the  rain  and  the  water; 
"go  on!” 

He  held  the  reins  firm,  but  made  no  attempt  at  guid¬ 
ing.  He  knew  better.  Such  a  matter  as  this  must  be  left 
to  the  horse  if  he  knew  anything,  and  old  Buck  knew  a 
great  deal.  He  felt  with  his  big  hoofs  for  firm  ground; 
he  went  over  the  bank  and  plunged  into  the  water.  The 
current  came  whirling  about  the  wheels;  it  was  over 
the  hubs;  it  was  running  across  the  floor  and  about 
Jerry’s  feet.  He  stood  firm.  He  spoke  to  Buck  whenever 
a  break  in  the  noise  of  the  storm  made  it  possible, 
"  Good  horse !  Good  Buck !  Go  on !  Steady !  Go  on !  ” 
They  were  through  the  water  and  scrambling  up  the 
other  bank.  That  light  up  there  among  the  trees  must  be 
Tim  Weaver’s  house. 

Tim  Weaver  was  still  awake  when  Jerry,  dripping 
and  breathless,  came  in  the  door.  It  was  nearly  mid¬ 
night,  and  Mrs.  Weaver  must  long  since  have  gone  up 
to  the  bedroom  under  the  roof.  Tim  was  sitting  by  a 
bare  table  in  front  of  a  flicker  of  fire.  It  was  almost  as  if 
there  were  something  troubling  him  that  would  not  let 
him  sleep.  He  did  not  even  get  up,  but  sat  there  listening, 
his  mouth  stupidly  open,  as  Jerry  explained  why  he  had 
come.  He  answered  at  last. 
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"  George  Kinney  in  trouble,  and  a  lawyer  sends  you 
to  get  me  to  help  him  out  ?  Who  sent  you  ?  What  did 
he  tell  you  his  name  was?  ” 

"  Why  —  ”  Jerry  stammered.  He  eould  not  quite 
remember.  "  He  didn’t  tell  us  his  name.  Oh,  I  do  re¬ 
member  that  someone  called  him  Mr.  Linkern.  He 
wants  you  just  to  come  and  tell  anything  you  might  know. 
We  saw  you  that  night  on  the  steps  of  Sam  Hoskins’s 
house.  You  must  have  seen  us,  too,  going  down  the 
lane.” 

Tim  Weaver  got  up  slowly.  He  took  a  worn  coat  from 
its  peg  and  put  it  on.  He  went  creaking  up  the  narrow 
stairs,  and  he  must  have  spoken  to  his  wife,  for  Jerry 
heard  her  sharp  cry  of  surprise.  When  he  came  down  he 
was  buckling  a  belt  around  him,  the  sort  of  belt  in  which 
people  of  that  day  carried  money.  "  I’m  ready,”  he 
said.  "  Come  out  and  help  me  saddle  up.” 

By  the  light  of  the  smoky  lantern  they  led  out  the 
horse,  rough-coated  but  slim,  a  good  animal,  though 
little  cared  for.  Jerry  helped  to  buckle  the  bridle  and 
pull  up  the  girths.  The  curtain  of  rain  was  still  falling  all 
about  them.  Tim  Weaver  jumped  upon  the  horse’s  back, 
seeming  to  fit  into  place  as  part  of  the  very  horse,  as  a 
good  rider  does.  Then  he  leaned  from  the  saddle  and 
spoke  to  Jerry  sharply  and  clearly. 
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"  Tell  that  lawyer  who  wants  Tim  Weaver  that  he 
won’t  get  him.  Tell  him  Tim  Weaver  has  gone  from  here 
straight  west,  and  that  he’ll  be  across  the  Mississippi  and 
into  the  next  state  before  anyone  can  catch  up  with  him. 
I’m  not  such  a  fool  as  to  go  back  and  let  them  say  I 
fired  Sam  Hoskins’s  corn  shocks  instead  of  George 
Kinney.  Because  I  did!  ” 

He  gave  the  horse  a  quick  slap  and  dashed  away  into 
the  dark,  the  splashing  of  the  hoofs  loud  above  the 
drumming  of  the  rain.  Jerry  stood  staring,  speechless, 
after  him.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  climb  in  behind 
old  Buck  and  go  back  again. 

It  was  hot  in  the  courtroom  the  next  day.  The  rain 
had  cleared,  and  the  sun  had  come  out  blazing,  as  it 
sometimes  does  even  in  early  spring.  The  little  place 
was  always  crowded;  today  it  was  packed.  "That  new 
lawyer  ”  had  never  defended  a  case  in  Henderson  before, 
but  word  had  got  about  that  he  was  "  a  powerful  smart 
speaker.”  Everyone  had  come  to  hear  him.  The  judge 
«  had  taken  his  place  behind  the  high  desk ;  the  jury  were 
seated  in  rows  on  the  right  side  of  the  enclosed  space  be¬ 
hind  the  railing.  Sam  Hoskins  was  beside  his  lawyer,  and 
George  Kinney  was  seated  next  to  the  tall  black-haired 
man  who  had  taken  in  hand  the  business  of  defending 
him. 
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One  person  after  another  was  questioned;  then  Jerry 
was  called  to  the  witness  stand.  What  a  man  says  cannot 
be  repeated  and  taken  as  proof  of  a  case,  but  what  he 
does  can  be  offered  as  evidence.  And  what  Tim  Weaver 
had  done,  in  galloping  away  out  of  the  state,  seemed,  so 
the  judge  and  the  jury  appeared  to  think,  to  be  of  very 
great  importance  in  the  matter.  George  Kinney  stood 
up  and  told  his  own  tale.  Sam  Hoskins  roared  and 
scowled  and  told  his.  His  corn  was  burned,  so  he  said, 
and  he  had  seen  George  alone  in  the  field  only  a  few 
minutes  before.  He  had  seen  no  one  else  on  the  place. 
He  thought  that  should  be  enough  proof.  He  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  someone  should  suffer  because  his  grain  had 
been  destroyed. 

The  lawyer  on  Sam  Hoskins’s  side  stood  up  to  make  his 
speech.  It  was  full  of  tiresome  language  which  did  not 
seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  George  Kinney,  sitting 
there  in  his  patched  shirt  with  the  sun  from  the  long, 
dusty  windows  shining  on  his  red  head.  Sometimes  the 
lawyer  shouted  and  sometimes  he  mumbled  so  that  Jerry 
could  neither  follow  nor  understand.  Jerry  looked  at  the 
jury,  and  some  of  them  seemed  not  to  be  understanding 
either. 

He  finished  at  last,  and  George’s  defender  got  up. 
How  very  tall  he  was!  But  he  was  not  awkward  now. 
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One  could  see  that  those  long  limbs  were  clothed  in  hard 
muscle  and  that  he  moved  easily  and  with  power.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  hot  day  he  had  taken  off  his  coat,  as  had 
many  others  in  the  room.  His  arms  looked  very  long  in 
the  white  shirt  sleeves,  and  his  head  looked  small  on  top 
of  that  tremendous  figure.  But  there  was  a  look  of  sure 
confidence  in  his  face,  and  there  was  great  dignity  in  his 
voice  as  he  began  to  speak. 

He  told  a  funny  story  first  and  made  them  all  laugh, 
but  he  passed  very  quickly  to  serious  things.  He  made 
them  see,  all  of  them,  as  they  had  never  seen  before,  what 
George  meant  to  his  own  family,  where  money  was  so 
seldom  seen  and  where  the  need  was  so  great.  He  made  a 
quick  picture  of  what  it  was  like  to  work  for  Sam  Hos¬ 
kins.  He  told  of  George’s  "  good  and  faithful  friend  ” 
who  had  driven  all  night  to  bring  back  evidence  of  Tim 
Weaver’s  share  in  the  matter.  "  When  boys  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  do  just  such  things  for  their  families  and  for 
each  other,  I  think  they  deserve  your  support,  gentlemen, 
and  not  your  blame.” 

He  finished,  and  the  courtroom  was  so  still  that  Jerry 
could  hear  the  buzzing  of  a  big  bluebottle  fly,  the  first 
one  of  spring,  bumping  against  the  window.  Then  a  pair 
of  hands  clapped  all  alone;  the  room  suddenly  rocked 
with  applause  and  shouting;  and  the  judge  was  rapping 
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on  his  desk  for  quiet.  The  jury  went  out  to  consider  the 
case  and  were  back  again  in  no  time.  They  found  George 
Kinney  innocent. 

As  everyone  was  pouring  out  and  as  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  went  up  to  shake  hands  with  George  and  ofTer  him 
work  on  his  farm,  Jerry  wiggled  and  pushed  between 
elbows  and  knees  and  came  to  the  lawyer’s  side.  The 
judge  had  left  his  desk;  had,  in  fact,  stopped  being  a 
judge  for  a  moment,  and  was  talking  to  his  friend. 

"  There’s  not  much  use  in  my  holding  court,  Abe 
Lincoln,  when  you  defend  a  case.  The  jury  take  it  right 
out  of  my  hands  and  decide  what  to  do,  with  no  help 
from  me.  Every  man  of  them  thinks  you  are  talking 
direct  to  him.” 

"  That’s  likely  to  be  the  case.  Judge,  when  a  man  is 
telling  the  simple  truth,”  Abraham  Lincoln  answered. 
He  smiled  down  at  Jerry.  "  I  had  a  good  witness  to 
support  me.  Yes,  I  thought  Tim  Weaver  would  run 
away,  but  I  wanted  someone  to  see  him  do  it.  If  old 
Buck  could  have  talked,  I  shouldn’t  even  have  had  to 
make  any  speech,  it  would  all  have  been  so  clear.” 

He  turned  to  make  his  way  through  the  crowd,  with 
people  pushing  up  on  all  sides  to  praise  him  and  con¬ 
gratulate  him.  But  he  still  kept  his  hand  on  Jerry’s 
shoulder  as  they  went  out  together. 
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The  morning  was  still  early,  yet  the  sun  was  already 
hot  on  the  sand  bar,  shining  up  into  Sam’s  eyes  in  a 
white  glare.  He  pulled  down  his  battered  straw  hat  and 
stood  for  a  minute  listening  to  the  ripples  of  the  big  river 
as  they  went  hissing  along  the  edge  of  the  sand.  Behind 
him  the  town  of  Hannibal  was  waking  up  to  a  blazing 
hot  summer  day.  Thin  columns  of  smoke  were  rising 
from  the  houses  crowded  below  the  bluff,  and  above 
Cardiff  Hill  the  sky  was  scorching  blue. 

Sam  had  gone  to  sleep  last  night  with  a  strange, 
rather  terrible  idea  in  his  head,  and  even  this  morning 
it  would  not  be  put  out  of  his  mind.  It  was  filling  his 
thoughts  now,  even  though  he  was  walking  so  carefully 
beside  the  water  on  an  entirely  different  errand.  He 
was  looking  for  a  simple  thing  which  all  boys  learned 
how  to  find  if  they  lived  beside  the  Mississippi  River 
about  ninety  years  ago.  Most  of  the  time  Sam  Clemens 
had  no  idea  where  his  hat  was;  he  only  wore  it  this 

1  In  this  story  only  the  conversations  are  imaginary ;  the  people  and  the  facts 
are  all  real. 
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morning  because  he  needed  it  for  a  different  use  than 
that  of  keeping  the  sun  away  from  his  mop  of  reddish- 
yellow  hair. 

Now  he  saw  what  he  had  been  seeking  —  a  line  of 
small,  scrambling  footprints  leading  up  from  the  water. 
He  followed  them  until  they  turned  toward  the  shore 
again,  and  there  he  threw  down  his  hat  and  began  dig¬ 
ging  with  his  hands  in  the  warm  sand.  He  felt  some¬ 
thing.  A  grin  of  delight  crossed  his  face,  and  he  brought 
up  the  first  of  his  prize,  —  pink,  leathery,  oval  things, — 
turtle  eggs!  He  knew,  better  than  anyone  else,  how  to 
find  the  tracks  of  the  turtle  where  she  came  out  to  lay 
her  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Back  on 
the  main  shore  the  other  boys  were  waiting  under  the 
buttonwood  trees.  They  had  built  a  little  fire;  for  Sam 
Clemens  had  promised  them  turtle  eggs  for  breakfast. 

He  filled  his  hat  and  walked  slowly  back  with  his 
mind  full  once  more  of  that  thought  which  had  been 
troubling  him  ever  since  he  awoke.  Should  he  tell  the 
other  boys?  Should  he  startle  them  with  the  news  of 
what  he  meant  to  do  ?  No,  not  quite  yet,  because  he  was 
not  exactly  certain  that  he  was  going  to  do  it. 

His  three  friends  were  waiting, —  John  Briggs,  Will 
Bowen,  and  Tom  Blankenship.  They  were  his  own  size, 
they  wore  torn  trousers  and  hickory  shirts  just  as  he  did, 
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and  they  were  barelegged  and  freckled  like  himself.  Tom 
Blankenship  was  a  perfect  marvel  of  raggedness,  but  what 
did  any  of  them  care  ?  They  none  of  them  had  anything 
like  Sam’s  mop  of  sandy  hair,  or  his  eager,  watchful  eyes, 
or  that  slow  speech  with  which  he  greeted  them:  "  Well, 
I  told  you  I  was  goin’  to  bring  turtle  eggs.  Got  some 
good  coals  to  roast  ’em?  ” 

They  had  a  wonderful  breakfast  there  under  the  trees, 
listening  to  the  wide  river  slip  by.  John  Briggs  was  tell¬ 
ing  about  how  there  had  been  a  fight  last  night  down  at 
the  steamboat  landing,  and  how  the  Mary  Evans  had 
backed  off  in  the  morning,  leaving  a  big  Negro  with  a 
broken  head  on  the  bank.  "  Someone’ll  take  him  in,” 
Will  Bowen  said,  "  and  let  him  lie  on  the  hay  in  the 
barn  until  he  gets  well.” 

Tom  Blankenship  listened,  digging  his  toe,  the  one 
with  the  rag  on  it,  into  the  soft  dirt  under  the  tree. 

"  My  pop  got  left  like  that,  down  on  the  Louisiana 
levee,”  he  remarked  carelessly.  "  He  didn’t  come  home 
for  a  month,  and  we  wondered  a  lot  where  he’d  got  to.” 

Sam  was  scarcely  paying  attention.  He  was  watching 
the  bowing  willows  on  the  bank  opposite,  more  than  half 
a  mile  away,  and  staring  at  the  current.  A  long  raft  was 
coming  into  view  around  the  bend  above  them.  Pushed 
by  a  dingy,  gray  steamboat,  it  moved  slowly  downstream. 
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It  would  be  in  sight  for  two  hours  or  more  before  it  slid 
beyond  the  next  turn  in  the  smooth,  clean  road  of  the 
river.  It  was  nearly  in  front  of  them  when  he  burst  out 
suddenly  with  the  thought  which  had  been  troubling 
him  ever  since  he  had  opened  his  eyes  that  morning. 

"  I’ve  got  to  get  out  of  here.  I’ve  got  to  get  away  from 
a  place  like  this,  where  nothing  ever  happens.  I’m  goin’ 
to  run  away.” 

What  did  he  want  ?  He  did  not  know  himself. 
Knights  in  armor,  perhaps,  castles  to  be  captured, 
buried  treasure  to  be  discovered?  Hannibal,  with  its 
little  rude  houses,  its  dusty  streets  where  the  pigs  ran 
free  and  ragged  men  like  Tom  Blankenship’s  father 
walked  slowly  past  on  no  special  business,  was  not 
the  place  to  satisfy  those  strange  desires  which  were 
always  rising  up  within  him.  He  sat  looking  out  at  the 
river  while  Will  Bowen  spoke  sternly. 

"  You’ve  been  reading  those  books  again,  Sam.  There 
never  was  any  good  in  readin’  so  many  books.  Anyway, 
come  on,  now;  you  promised  you’d  go  with  us  to  the 
cave.” 

They  left  the  rest  of  their  breakfast  and  set  out.  The 
hot  miles  of  the  road  were  deep  in  dust  where  the  road 
looped  along  the  hill  above  the  river.  The  little  valley, 
when  they  reached  it  presently,  looked  green  and  shady 
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and  deliciously  cool.  They  threw  themselves  down  on 
the  deep  grass  under  the  shade  of  the  pecan  trees.  The 
mouth  of  the  cave  showed  black  and  gaping  on  the 
slope  above  them. 

They  talked  for  a  while,  resting  their  weary  legs,  and 
going  over  the  tales  of  adventure  that  hung  about  the 
cave.  Indians  had  hidden  in  it;  white  men  had  taken 
shelter  from  their  enemies  and  lain  in  the  doorway  with 
rifles  leveled,  daring  anyone  to  come  up  the  hill  and 
chase  them  out.  Sam  himself  had  been  lost  once  in  the 
winding  passages,  and  had  felt  that  terrible  instant  of 
panic  when  he  knew  that  he  had  missed  the  way.  He 
had  been  wise  enough  simply  to  sit  down  and  wait  until 
he  was  found,  even  though  his  candle  burned  down  until 
it  was  too  small  to  hold  and  he  was  within  a  minute  of 
being  left  in  the  blind  dark.  No  one  knows  what  real 
darkness  is  who  has  not  seen  it  inside  the  deep  hollows  of 
a  hillside  cave.  One  of  the  boys  asked  Sam  to  tell  about 
it  again,  but  he  put  the  idea  aside.  "  Oh,  that  wasn’t 
anything.  Anybody  might  get  lost  in  a  cave.” 

They  filed  in  at  last.  They  had  brought  a  few  candle 
ends,  and  Sam,  the  most  daring,  even  had  a  handful  of 
matches.  There  was  every  danger  that  they  might  go 
too  far  and  all  the  candles  burn  out,  but  they  did  not 
think  for  a  minute  about  that. 
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It  was  a  clean,  dry  cave,  with  its  low  passages  hung 
thick  with  stalactites  (the  icicle-like  sticks  of  white  lime¬ 
stone  which  hang  from  the  roofs  of  caves)  and  with 
great  blocks  of  stone  here  and  there  which  had  fallen 
from  the  roof.  The  fresh  air  was  like  late  autumn,  not 
only  cool  but  cold.  They  grew  tired  at  last  of  wan¬ 
dering  and  shouting  to  make  echoes,  and  they  came  out 
of  the  dark  passage  into  the  blazing  sun  and  the  smother¬ 
ing  heat  again.  The  other  boys  were  grinning  over  the 
games  inside,  but  Sam’s  face  was  dark  and  thoughtful. 
Tom  Blankenship  looked  at  him  anxiously,  but  did  not 
say  a  word.  No  one  ever  knew  what  would  come  out  of 
those  queer  moods  of  Sam  Clemens’s.  Not  even  Sam  him¬ 
self  could  tell  what  he  was  going  to  do.  But  never  before 
had  the  spirit  of  restlessness  and  discontent  clutched  him 
so  firmly;  never  before  had  such  wild  thoughts  and  plans 
swung  back  and  forth  within  him.  They  walked  home 
saying  little,  the  boys  trailing  after  Sam. 

Even  his  own  family  remarked  on  his  silence  as  he  sat 
at  the  supper  table. 

"  What’s  got  into  you?  ”  his  sister  Pamela  asked,  as 
she  passed  him  his  plate.  She  looked  really  worried,  for 
Sam  was  hardly  ever  so  quiet.  His  mother  said  quickly: 
"  Oh,  don’t  start  anything,  Pamela.  Just  be  thankful 
when  the  boy  isn’t  in  some  kind  of  mischief.” 
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Sam  glanced  at  her  thoughtfully,  and  even  she  began 
to  look  uneasy.  "  It’s  been  pretty  hot,”  he  said  at  last. 
"  I  think  I’ll  go  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  see  if  there’s  a 
breeze.”  He  was  up  and  out  of  the  door  before  anyone 
could  say  another  word. 

He  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  great  hill  which  stood  so 
boldly  above  the  little  town.  It  was  beginning  to  grow 
dark  as  he  threw  himself  down  on  grass  that  was  dry  and 
stiff  and  springy.  He  stretched  himself  at  full  length  and 
looked  down  at  the  world  below  him.  There  are  few 
places  on  earth  where  you  can  see  such  a  view  as  is 
spread  at  the  foot  of  Cardiff  Hill.  The  clear,  wide 
Mississippi  turns  in  a  great  bend  and,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  flows  away  past  low  "  bottom  lands  ”  which  are 
dotted  with  clumps  of  willows  and  with  cleared  green 
meadows,  with  little  winding  streams  and  arms  of  the 
river  twisting  in  and  out  among  the  trees.  In  the  smooth 
water  the  islands  look  as  though  they  were  afloat,  mere 
clusters  of  green,  with  white  sand  bars  and  a  ripple  of 
current  at  the  head  of  each. 

Almost  below  where  Sam  had  thrown  himself  down,  a 
steamboat  lay  with  her  nose  against  the  bank,  big  and 
white,  with  her  lights  being  lit  as  twilight  fell.  He  knew 
from  the  bustle  on  board  her,  from  the  rows  of  lamps 
which  beaded  her  sides,  and  from  the  slow  drift  of  smoke 
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from  her  great  smokestacks  that  she  was  making  ready 
to  back  out  into  the  river  and  go  downstream.  Where 
would  she  go?  What  would  she  see?  And  here  the 
desire  which  had  been  gnawing  at  his  restless  heart  all 
day  grew  suddenly  big  and  powerful,  and  he  knew,  not 
what  he  wanted  to  do  but  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
There  was  his  mother  at  home,  and  Pamela  and  his 
two  brothers.  He  did  not  let  himself  think  about  them. 
Sam  knew  without  being  told  —  although  he  often  was 
told  —  that  he  was  a  mischievous,  troublesome  son,  a  boy 
who  brought  no  peace  or  comfort  to  the  house.  He  did 
not  mean  to  be  that.  He  wanted  so  to  help  them,  not 
just  by  filling  the  woodbox,  perhaps,  or  whitewashing  the 
fence,  but  in  some  bigger,  more  splendid  way.  If  he 
could  once  get  out  into  the  great  world,  of  course  he 
would  do  great  things;  he  was  sure  of  it.  Then  they  would 
all  be  proud  of  him,  and  people  would  say:  "  Do  you  re¬ 
member  Sam  Clemens  ?  Why,  he  used  to  live  right  here 
in  Hannibal.  We  all  knew  him;  he  wasn’t  a  bit  proud.” 

Sam  grinned.  Even  at  that  minute  he  could  see  the 
joke  of  it.  He  had  more  respect  at  that  instant  for  Tom 
Blankenship,  in  his  ragged,  secondhand  clothes  and  his 
scrap  of  a  shirt,  than  he  had  for  himself.  Tom  had 
certainly  had  adventures  with  his  wandering,  good- 
for-nothing  father,  while  he,  Sam  — 
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The  Steamboat  bell  rang,  very  clear  in  the  still  evening 
air.  The  smoke  began  rolling  out  dark  and  thick  above 
the  stacks.  Without  one  more  thought,  without  drawing 
breath,  Sam  flung  himself  over  the  edge  of  the  hill  and 
ran,  slid,  and  scrambled  to  the  bottom.  The  whole 
company  of  deck  helpers,  with  the  mate  who  had  charge 
of  them,  was  on  shore  struggling  with  some  last  difficult 
pieces  of  freight.  No  one  saw  a  small  barelegged  boy 
slip  over  the  gangplank  and  lose  himself  in  the  shadows 
of  the  lower  deck.  He  found  a  pile  of  grain  bags,  from 
which  he  lifted  one  sack  and  climbed  into  the  middle  of 
the  heap  like  a  gopher  into  a  hole.  There  was  a  tramping 
of  feet,  a  hail  of  orders  from  the  mate,  commands  shouted 
as  one  would  throw  them  at  a  snarling  dog  or  a  balky 
mule.  That,  so  it  was  supposed,  was  the  way  to  talk  to 
Negro  workers  on  a  Mississippi  steamboat.  The  slow 
splash  of  the  paddle  wheels  and  the  steady  beat  of  the 
engines  began.  They  were  off. 

An  hour  passed,  and  Sam  got  very  tired  of  hiding. 
There  were  cramps  in  his  legs,  and  the  sharp  dust  of  grain 
husks  in  his  hair  and  down  his  neck.  Every  time  he  began 
to  move,  heavy  feet  would  come  tramping  by,  and  he  had 
to  lie  still  again.  At  last  he  heard  the  voices  of  two  who 
had  stopped  beside  him.  By  peeping  out  he  could  see 
that  a  big  Negro,  with  a  smaller  man  beside  him,  had 
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Stopped  under  a  swinging  lantern  while  the  bigger  one 
lighted  his  pipe. 

"  You  better  push  right  on,  Joe,”  said  the  little  man. 
''  If  the  boss  ketches  you  here,  you’ll  git  what  for.” 

"Let  him  ketch  me!  I  ain’t  afraid  of  all  the  mates  on 
the  whole  Mississippi,”  answered  the  big  one.  "  Let  Tim 
Carter  just  try  to  ketch  me.  I’ve  got  a  long  knife  for  him ; 
it’s  been  ready  for  him  this  whole  trip.  Got  it  right  here 
inside  my  shirt.”  Sam  could  both  hear  and  guess  how  he 
put  his  hand  inside  his  belt  and  patted  the  handle  of  the 
knife  while  he  whispered  to  it  in  his  big,  soft  voice: 
"  There  now,  gal,  you  lay  quiet.  Did  you  git  tired 
waitin’  for  Tim  Carter?  Well,  it’s  not  so  long  now.” 

There  was  another  sound.  Someone  else  was  coming. 
Sam  heard  the  big  Negro  mutter  something  and  draw 
closer  into  the  shadow.  The  little  man  gave  a  high,  shrill 
giggle  from  pure  nervous  terror.  The  voice  of  the  mate, 
Tim  Carter,  came  gruffly  in  the  dark. 

"What  are  you  doin’,  you  Joe?  Git  out  of — ” 
There  was  a  roar  from  the  big  Negro,  a  leap  and  a 
struggle,  the  sound  of  a  heavy  blow,  and  a  loud,  thin  cry 
from  the  little  man.  After  a  second  of  silence  Tim  Carter 
spoke  to  his  companion,  who  had  come  hurrying  up  be¬ 
hind  him — the  second  mate,  whom  Sam  had  seen  as  he 
slipped  on  board.  The  assistant  was  a  thin,  very  tall 
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young  man,  evidently  making  his  first  trip.  The  first 
mate’s  voice  was  quite  calm. 

"Just  let  him  lie  there  a  bit,  and  he’ll  be  all  right. 
Shorty’s  had  a  good  many  bumps  like  that  before,  and 
not  been  the  worse.” 

The  younger  man  spoke  unsteadily.  "  But  it  wasn’t 
him  with  the  knife,  Mr.  Carter.  It  was  big  Joe.” 

"  Doesn’t  make  a  bit  of  difference,”  replied  Carter. 

Every  deck  man  on  the  boat  has  a  knife  in  his  shirt  or  a 
razor  in  his  pocket,  and  thinks  he’s  going  to  get  the  mate 
with  it.  Whenever  you  see  something  stir  in  the  dark 
and  you  don’t  know  what  it  is,  hit  out  or  shoot;  don’t 
wait.  That’s  one  of  the  first  things  a  boat’s  officer  has  to 
know.  Knock  the  man  overboard,  but  don’t  ask  him  any 
questions.  And  always  have  your  pistol  handy  in  your 
pocket.” 

They  moved  on.  If  their  feet  had  not  been  so  loud  on 
the  planks,  they  might  have  heard  a  noise  that  was  very 
like  a  boy’s  teeth  chattering.  Who  would  come  across 
him  first,  Sam  was  wondering.  Who  would  hear  a  rustle 
in  the  dark  among  the  grain  sacks  ?  Would  it  be  Joe  with 
his  knife  or  the  mate  with  his  gun?  He  hardly  knew 
which  would  be  the  worse. 

A  long  half-hour  went  by,  and  he  grew  a  little  quieter. 
He  could  peer  out  between  the  sacks  and  see,  on  the  open 
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deck,  the  dark  shapes  of  men  who  had  thrown  themselves 
down,  anywhere,  to  sleep  the  short  night  out.  One  of 
them  began  a  deep  humming  under  his  breath,  and  an¬ 
other  took  it  up  until  the  note  of  music  grew  to  a  swing¬ 
ing,  mournful  song:  "  Gone  are  the  days  when  my  heart 
was  young  and  gay  —  ” 

Sam  moved  carefully,  inch  by  inch,  leg  by  leg,  until  he 
had  crawled  from  the  heap  of  sacks  and  was  sitting  com¬ 
fortably  on  the  planks,  still  warm  from  the  sun  of  the  day 
past,  but  with  the  cool  night  wind  blowing  over  him. 
The  moon  had  climbed  up  and  made  a  pavement  of 
silver  of  the  whole  river,  with  shadows  so  black  across 
the  deck  that  they  would  hide  anyone.  It  was  beautiful 
to  watch  the  moving  water;  to  look  up  at  the  dark 
pilothouse;  and  to  see  the  tall  smokestacks,  with  the 
long  roll  of  smoke  drifting  away  across  the  bright  sky. 

The  mate’s  voice  called  an  order,  and  two  of  the  men 
nearest  Sam  got  up  and  took,  each  of  them,  a  long  sound¬ 
ing  pole.  The  boat  was  coming  close  to  a  difficult  sand 
bar,  and  there  was  danger  of  getting  stuck  on  the  bottom. 
The  first  —  it  was  Joe,  as  Sam  could  see  in  the  moon¬ 
light  —  plunged  his  pole  overboard  and  called  the  depth 
of  the  water,  "No  bottom!”  which  meant  that  the  pole 
did  not  reach  the  bottom.  The  man  opposite,  whose 
high  voice  answered  Joe’s  deep  bass,  sang  out,  in  his 
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turn,  "N-o-o  bottom!”  The  mate  repeated  the  call,  so 
that  the  captain,  up  in  the  pilothouse,  could  hear.  Sam 
felt  himself  trembling  all  over  with  a  strange  delight, 
with  the  wonder  of  the  shining  river,  the  cooling  wind, 
and  the  music  of  those  voices  calling  back  and  forth. 
Presently  the  water  became  shallower  and  the  cry 
changed  :  "  Mark  twain  1  M-a-ark  twain !  ” 

Sounding,  it  may  be  explained,  is  done  with  a  pole 
which  can  measure  twelve  feet  (two  fathoms),  since 
every  boat  and  ship  uses  the  fathom  as  its  unit  of 
measure.  The  pole  is  painted  round  with  black  and 
white  to  show  the  feet,  and  it  is  plainly  marked  at  one 
fathom  and  at  two.  From  long,  long  custom,  older  cer¬ 
tainly  than  steamboats  themselves,  comes  the  habit  of 
crying  the  depth  of  the  river  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot 
be  mistaken.  "  Two  ”  sometimes  sounds  like  some  other 
number,  but  the  old  word  "  twain  ”  can  never  be  mis¬ 
taken.  "  Mark  twain  ”  means  two  fathoms  at  the  mark, 
—  twelve  feet  deep,  —  safe  water  even  for  a  steamboat. 

"Quarter  less  twain!  Half  less  twain!”  came  the 
cry.  The  water  was  less  and  less  deep ;  the  boat  slowed 
down,  nosing  out  her  way.  There  was  a  little  soft  shudder 
that  ran  through  the  whole  of  her  great  length ;  she  had 
just  touched  the  sand  and  was  slipping  down  into  deeper 
water.  "M-a-ark  twain!”  came  the  comforting  call; 
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and  then  finally  the  pole  plunged  deep  and  did  not 
touch,  and  once  more  came  the  cry  "No  bottom!” 
They  were  over  the  bar. 

The  sounding  came  to  an  end,  and  quiet  fell  upon  the 
great,  steadily  moving  boat.  Sam  was  still  too  much  ex¬ 
cited  to  sleep,  but  his  thought  began  to  move  more 
slowly,  to  go  back  a  little  and  to  wander.  Had  he  done 
quite  well  in  running  away?  Just  where  was  he  going? 
And  what  would  become  of  him  the  next  day  and  the 
next  ?  They  were  no  gentle  people,  any  of  those  who  were 
going  to  find  him,  as  they  were  surely  bound  to  do.  He 
shivered  a  little  in  the  cool  night  breeze.  His  mind  went 
back  to  home,  where  they  would  all  be  asleep  except  his 
mother,  perhaps  lying  awake  and  thinking  about  him. 
She  would  have  believed,  so  far,  that  he  was  spending  the 
night  with  Will  Bowen,  as  he  so  often  did.  Not  until  to¬ 
morrow  would  she  begin  to  be  anxious.  Was  he  really 
someone  that  any  mother  would  want  to  get  back  again, 
or  was  he  just  a  worthless,  freckled-faced,  sandy-haired 
boy  who  was  always  making  trouble?  His  eyes  were 
growing  heavy ;  for  the  night  air  was  at  last  making  him 
sleepy. 

He  did  not  dare  lie  down  on  the  deck,  even  in  the 
shadows,  but  crawled  back  among  the  freight  and  got 
into  his  old  place  among  the  sacks.  It  was  not  an  easy 
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bed,  but  he  curled  himself  up  as  comfortably  as  he  could. 
He  was  very  tired,  and  there  is  no  more  sleepy  lullaby 
than  the  deep,  big,  regular  breathing  of  a  moving 
steamboat. 

A  sudden  sharp  pain  in  his  leg,  and  a  voice  exclaiming 
angrily  in  the  darkness  —  it  was  these  which  woke  him. 
Only  then  did  he  realize  that  he  had  not  crawled  all  the 
way  into  the  heap  of  sacks  and  that  his  legs  remained 
uncovered.  Somebody  had  stumbled  over  them  in  the 
dark.  "What  —  what’s  this?”  Sam  did  not  recognize 
the  voice.  Was  it  Joe,  sleepy  and  angry,  tugging  at  the 
knife  in  his  shirt?  Was  it  the  mate,  always  ready  for 
trickery  and  hidden  danger?  Was  he  pulling  out  his 
pistol  ?  The  sacks  were  being  dragged  away,  and  a  hard 
hand  caught  him  by  the  collar  and  jerked  him  to  his  feet. 
Sam  fought,  tried  to  cry  out,  and  couldn’t.  The  man  who 
had  found  him  pulled  him  over  within  the  light  of  a 
hanging  lantern. 

"  Why,  it’s  Sam  Clemens!  ” 

It  was  neither  the  mate  nor  Joe.  It  was  "  the  old 
man”  himself,  the  captain  of  the  boat,  going  on  watch 
again  in  the  pilothouse  after  two  hours  of  sleep,  and 
making  a  tour  of  inspection  first.  One  does  not  often 
find  small  sandy-haired  boys  mixed  up  with  the  piles 
of  freight.  "  What  are  you  doing?  ”  he  finally  asked. 
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"  Running  away.”  Sam  tried  not  to  let  his  voice 
sound  sheepish,  but  he  stood  staring  at  the  planks  at  his 
feet,  where  the  splinters  showed  in  the  orange  light  of  the 
lantern. 

It  was  possible  that  the  captain  did  not  know  at  once 
what  to  say.  He  stood  staring  at  his  uninvited  passenger 
for  some  minutes.  "Like  to  come  up  into  the  pilot¬ 
house?”  he  asked  at  length  and,  not  waiting  for  an 
answer,  walked  away  with  Sam  following. 

It  was  still  so  dark  that  Sam  stumbled  more  than  once 
in  going  up  the  steps  to  the  top  deck  to  reach  the  high, 
glass-sided  shelter  from  which  the  boat  is  steered.  The 
great  wheel  was  much  taller  than  Sam,  even  with  part  of 
its  rim  disappearing  below  the  floor.  The  assistant  pilot 
gave  up  his  place  and  went  away  with  only  a  word  or  two 
of  where  they  were,  "Just  crossing  the  foot  of  Catfish 
Bar.”  The  captain  shifted  the  wheel  a  little,  and  Sam 
climbed  up  on  the  high  bench  behind  him.  For  a  while 
they  sat  in  silence.  The  sky  was  growing  faintly  gray,  but 
the  water  was  still  dark. 

"  So  you  were  running  away?  ”  the  captain  said  after 
a  long  time,  but  as  though  he  had  really  spoken  only  a 
minute  before.  "  And  did  you  have  any  idea  where  you 
were  going  to  run  to  ?  ” 

"Why  —  why,  no,  sir,”  Sam  stammered,  and  then 
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brought  it  all  out  with  a  rush.  "Hannibal’s  so  little! 
Nothing  ever  happens  there.  I  want  to  —  to  see  things 
and  —  do  things.  I  think  I  could.” 

The  captain  nodded.  "  Yes,  I  know;  that’s  how  most 
people  feel.  But  time  goes  by,  and  everyone  has  a  chance 
to  see  plenty;  yes,  they  see  enough  without  having  to  be 
in  a  hurry  about  it.”  He  broke  off  suddenly.  "  How 
does  your  ma  get  on?  ” 

"  Why,”  Sam  answered  in  some  surprise,  "  she  gets  on 
all  right.”  Why  wouldn’t  a  capable  woman  with  as  much 
courage  as  his  mother  get  on  as  well  as  anyone  else  ? 

"  Do  you  remember,”  the  captain  was  saying  slowly, 
"do  you  remember  about  that  widow  who  lived  under  the 
hill,  not  so  far  from  you  —  lived  there  with  her  daughter, 
and  how  a  man  tried  to  break  in  and  rob  them,  and  how 
she  had  to  shoot  him  ?  ”  Sam  trembled  in  the  dark.  He 
did  remember.  He  had  happened  to  see  the  shooting; 
had  seen  the  man  fall.  The  captain  went  on  without 
paying  much  attention  to  him.  "  Do  you  remember  that 
poor  woman  married  to  the  drunken  Corsican,  and  how, 
when  her  husband  was  after  her,  trying  to  beat  her,  she 
ran  to  your  ma  and  your  ma  stood  in  the  door  and 
ordered  the  man  off  and  threatened  him  so  that  he 
really  went  ?  A  woman  like  that  is  brave  enough  to  meet 
anything,”  he  added  after  a  pause;  "but  with  the  kind 
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of  things  she  has  to  face,  and  with  your  father  having  to 
be  away  so  much  of  the  time,  she  kind  of  needs  her  boys 
to  stand  by  her.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Sam?  ” 

"  Yes,”  answered  Sam,  miserably.  He  had  not  thought 
of  that. 

"You  might  make  a  good  pilot  some  day.”  Captain 
Howard  almost  seemed  to  be  thinking  aloud.  "You 
notice  things  and  remember  them;  that  is  what  a  man 
has  to  do  who  is  to  learn  the  river  mile  by  mile.  But  we 
do  make  a  rule,  before  we  take  on  a  man  to  teach  him 
steamboating,  that  he  has  to  be  taller  than  the  wheel  he 
steers  by.”  There  was  a  very  long  silence,  so  long  that 
pink  streaks  began  to  show  above  the  dark  hills,  and 
the  gray  in  the  sky  had  almost  turned  to  white.  The 
captain  asked  one  more  question.  "  You’ve  got  relatives 
in  the  town  of  Louisiana,  haven’t  you  —  someone  who 
would  take  you  in  until  the  next  boat  goes  north  to 
Hannibal  ?  We’ll  find  a  way  to  send  word  to  your  family, 
and  I’ll  speak  to  somebody  about  taking  you  up,  and 
by  and  by  we’ll  see  about  making  a  pilot  of  you.  Give 
my  good  wishes  to  your  ma.  She’s  my  idea  of  a  brave 
woman.” 

"  Yes,”  said  Sam.  "  I  will.” 

They  did  not  talk  any  more,  but  sat  together  while  the 
pink  in  the  sky  turned  to  red  and  then  to  yellow  sunlight. 
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The  water  was  growing  shallow  off  Hickory  Point,  and 
they  were  sounding  again.  Some  day  Sam,  although  he 
knew  it  so  little  then,  was  going  to  make  books,  great 
books,  out  of  all  that  he  was  seeing  then:  the  water 
dappled  with  silver,  the  bending  willows,  and  the  great, 
sliding  river.  Tom  Blankenship,  renamed  Huck  Finn, 
was  to  come  into  those  books;  so  were  Will  Bowen  and 
many  of  the  things  that  happened  in  Hannibal  —  larger 
things,  so  Sam  was  to  find,  than  they  seemed  to  be  when 
he  lived  among  them.  He  knew  nothing  of  all  that;  he 
only  knew  that  all  he  was  seeing  and  learning  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  was  making  him  queerly  happy,  and  that  through 
it  all  there  seemed  to  run  strange  music  in  the  long  ring¬ 
ing  call:  "Quarter  less  twain!  By  the  mark!  M-a-ark 
twain!” 
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HOW  like  Mother,  Janet  Armitage  was  thinking,  to 
suggest  their  coming  out  to  the  sunny,  sheltered 
hollow  on  the  hillside  and  bringing  their  work  with  them. 
The  fresh  autumn  wind  lifted  Janet’s  dark  hair,  fluttered 
the  leaves  of  her  book,  and  blew  away  the  dry  pods  of 
the  beans  she  and  her  mother  were  shelling  between 
them.  Janet  found  the  place  again  in  the  worn  French 
grammar  and  set  a  flat  stone  at  the  top  of  the  page  to 
keep  the  book  open.  As  she  did  so  she  drew  a  deep  sigh. 
It  was  such  a  shining  October  day;  the  spread  of  the 
fields  below  them  was  so  broad  and  golden  in  the  autumn 
sunlight  that  it  was  certainly  not  the  time  to  turn  one’s 
mind  easily  to  French  verbs. 

"  I  know.”  Her  mother  nodded  in  answer  to  the 
thought  which  was  written  so  plainly  on  her  daughter’s 
face.  "It  is  hard  to  study  now,  or  perhaps  at  any  time, 
when  there  is  so  much  else  to  do  and  to  think  about.  But 
we  both  know  that  it  has  to  be  done  if  you  are  going 
away  to  school  in  another  year.  We  all  love  this  country, 
you  and  your  sister  and  your  father  and  I,  and  we  are 
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happy  to  work  on  the  farm  in  this  newly  settled  land. 
But  the  work  is  so  hard  that  you  have  to  have  something 
besides  strength  and  willingness,  something  in  your 
mind  to  keep  you  company  in  the  hours  when  you  are 
working  with  your  hands  alone.” 

"  Yes,”  agreed  Janet.  She  crossed  her  feet  in  their 
strapped  slippers  and  pressed  both  hands  firmly  on  the 
page.  But  her  eyes  would  not  fasten  themselves  on  the 
columns  of  words.  They  kept  wandering  about,  over 
the  green  Illinois  fields  and  the  little  streams  reaching 
out  from  the  foot  of  the  hill.  There,  on  one  side,  was  the 
Armitage  farmhouse,  white  and  low-roofed,  with  the 
row  of  Lombardy  poplars  before  the  door.  The  acres 
about  it  were  wide  and  well  plowed.  They  were  of  the 
fertile  black  land  which  pioneers  could  have  for  the  ask¬ 
ing  and  for  the  backbreaking  toil  necessary  to  make 
them  their  own.  Glancing  down  the  bushy  slope  on  the 
other  side,  she  could  see  the  broad  farm  of  their  nearest 
neighbor,  Graham  Ferris.  It  was  much  larger  than  theirs, 
with  woods  and  meadows  as  well  as  the  square  fields 
where  the  corn  stood  in  long  rows  of  yellow  shocks.  And 
yet  scarcely  anywhere  in  that  whole  district  was  there 
a  house  so  bare,  so  ugly,  so  full  of  an  air  of  discomfort 
and  hard  work  as  was  the  stern,  dark  building  which 
stood  almost  below  them. 
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"  Oh,  look,  mother!”  Janet  cried  suddenly,  while  she 
leaned  forward  and  the  book  slid  from  her  lap;  "  look, 
there  is  that  girl  we  heard  had  come  to  stay  at  the  Fer¬ 
rises.  She  must  have  been  there  for  two  weeks  at  least, 
and  we  have  never  seen  her.” 

"  She  is  about  your  age,”  Sarah  Armitage  remarked, 
leaning  forward  to  see  also. 

The  girl  standing  on  the  doorstep  of  the  gray  house 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  about  fourteen,  rather  thin  but 
very  erect,  and  with  yellow  curling  hair.  Janet  wished 
that  she  would  look  up,  but  she  did  not;  for  suddenly  an¬ 
other  figure  appeared  in  the  open  door  behind  her,  and  a 
harsh,  scolding  voice  was  raised  in  shrill  anger.  The 
words  could  not  be  heard  at  such  a  distance,  but  the  tone 
could  not  be  mistaken.  The  girl  bent  her  head  before 
the  storm;  then,  as  the  woman  came  out  on  the  doorstep, 
still  scolding  shrilly,  she  stepped  quickly  to  the  ground 
and  hurried  across  the  yard,  to  disappear  from  view  as  she 
came  closer  to  the  hill.  Three  small  children  playing 
under  the  maple  tree  beside  the  house  stood  staring  and 
silent  as  the  stream  of  anger  came  pouring  out.  Only 
when  the  girl  must  have  gone  so  far  that  she  could  no 
longer  hear  did  the  lean  woman  in  the  dark  apron  turn 
slowly  to  go  inside  once  more. 

"  That  was  Mrs.  Ferris,  and  someone  told  me  that 
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the  girl  was  her  niece,  come  to  visit  her,”  said  Mrs. 
Armitage.  "  But  what  a  way  to  treat  her!  ” 

There  was  a  crashing  in  the  bushes  below  them,  and,  a 
moment  after,  there  broke  through  the  thickets  a  young 
colt  with  a  rough,  uncombed  coat  but  with  slim, 
nimble  legs.  He  moved  across  the  edge  of  the  cleared 
hollow  where  Janet  and  her  mother  sat,  stopping  now 
and  again  to  snatch  at  a  mouthful  of  grass.  It  was  plain 
from  his  broken  halter  that  he  was  a  runaway  and  that  it 
was  because  of  him  that  the  girl  at  the  Ferrises  was  being 
so  severely  blamed.  Just  as  Janet  jumped  up  to  turn  him 
back,  the  other  girl  came,  breathless,  through  the  bushes. 
The  colt  snorted,  swung  about,  and  was  neatly  caught  by 
the  girl’s  snatching  at  his  loose  halter.  Mrs.  Armitage 
had  jumped  up  to  come  across  the  slope. 

"  We  are  neighbors,”  she  said  quickly,  "  and  neigh¬ 
bors  should  know  each  other.  Won’t  you  tell  us  who  you 
are,  and  won’t  you  come  over  to  our  house  when  you 
have  time?  ” 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "  I’m  Meg  Louden,”  she 
answered.  "  My  aunt  has  so  much  for  me  to  do  that  I 
don’t  have  any  time.”  She  turned  away  rapidly,  leading 
the  colt,  but  not  before  Janet  had  noticed  that  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears. 

As  Janet  and  her  mother  were  gathering  up  their  work 
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to  go  back  to  the  house,  Mrs.  Armitage  said :  "  There  is 
something  about  which  I  have  meant  to  speak  to  you  for 
several  days.  Your  father  has  a  letter  from  his  friend  at 
Springfield,  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  wants  him  to 
try  to  become  a  member  of  the  Illinois  legislature.  He 
feels  sure  that  your  father  can  be  elected.  Do  you  think, 
if  he  were  away  for  several  months  in  the  winter,  that  we 
could  get  along  here  alone,  you  and  Olive  and  I?  Are 
you  willing  to  try  it,  even  if  it  is  to  be  hard  ?  I  think  it 
would  be  good  for  your  father.  He  admires  Mr.  Lincoln 
very  much.” 

"Yes,  I  think  we  could,”  Janet  replied  eagerly.  The 
idea  was  so  new  and  exciting  that  her  thoughts  about  the 
girl  she  had  just  spoken  to  slipped  away  to  the  back  of  her 
mind. 

They  did  not  forget  their  young  neighbor,  however. 
Janet’s  younger  sister,  Olive,  was  a  friendly  soul  who 
could  learn  to  know  people  with  whom  the  rather  head¬ 
long  Janet  sometimes  failed.  But  not  even  Olive,  or 
Mrs.  Armitage,  or  Janet  herself  was  able  to  make  any 
progress  in  this  matter.  Several  times  the  girls  made 
errands  of  one  kind  or  another  to  the  gray  house  on  the 
hillside,  but  it  seemed  as  though  Mrs.  Ferris  always  saw 
them  coming  and  met  them  at  the  door  herself.  She  was 
a  thin,  tired  woman  who  usually  did  not  look  ill- 
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natured  or  especially  capable  of  giving  forth  that  stream 
of  angry  scolding  which  Janet  had  heard. 

"  No,  Meg ’s  busy,”  she  always  answered  their  ques¬ 
tions.  "Yes,  you’re  very  kind.  Maybe  I  will  send  her 
down  some  time.”  But  she  never  did.  Once  or  twice 
Janet,  coming  to  the  door,  heard  a  voice  singing  inside  — 
a  girl’s  deep,  sweet  voice  which  had  real  musical  strength. 
But  the  song  was  always  sad. 

Not  very  often  was  there  time  to  go  to  the  neighbors, 
for  the  three  pairs  of  hands  in  the  Armitage  house  were 
very  full  that  winter.  Their  father  was  away  at  Spring- 
field  and  only  came  back  once  for  a  brief  visit,  bringing 
tall,  kind-faced  Mr.  Lincoln  with  him.  Having  just  been 
defeated  for  Congress,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  was  not  go¬ 
ing  into  politics  any  more  —  "at  least  not  for  a  while.” 
He  was,  however,  deeply  interested  in  Mr.  Armitage’s 
success  and  rode  with  him  about  the  country,  seeing 
different  men  as  to  how  they  were  going  to  vote.  He 
laughed  his  quiet  laugh  over  their  visit  at  the  Ferris 
house.  "There’s  not  much  to  get  out  of  Graham  Ferris. 
In  his  household  they  never  think  about  anything  but 
work.” 

The  two  men  went  away  again,  and  the  milking  and 
churning  and  care  of  the  pigs  and  chickens  once  more 
fell  to  the  girls.  They  had  to  get  up  early  and  go  across 
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the  fields  to  the  crossroads  school,  and  both  still  studied 
further  at  home  under  their  mother’s  eye.  The  girl  at 
the  Ferrises  did  not  come  to  school.  It  seemed  that  her 
aunt  and  uncle  declared  that  she  was  only  a  visitor  and 
that  they  were  not  required  to  send  her.  But  the  weeks 
of  winter  passed,  and  still  Janet  and  Olive  knew  that 
she  was  there. 

Once  a  month  old  Simon  Howe  arrived  with  the  mail 
in  his  saddlebags.  It  was  on  the  first  day  of  March  that 
he  rode  up  to  the  steps,  mud-splashed  from  head  to  foot, 
and  began  counting  out  the  mail  to  Janet,  who  was  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  door.  He  looked  at  another  small  bundle  of 
letters  and  pushed  them  back  into  his  bag.  "  These  are 
for  Meg  Louden,”  he  said.  "  She’s  got  folks  that  write  to 
her,  but  I  wish  you’d  tell  me  this  —  why,  in  all  the  time 
she’s  been  there,  she’s  never  sent  a  letter  back.”  He 
pushed  his  battered  hat  forward  and  rubbed  the  back  of 
his  head,  as  he  always  did  when  the  actions  of  his  friends 
puzzled  him.  "  She’s  got  a  voice  like  an  angel;  I’ve 
heard  her  sing  as  I  went  past,  and  I  take  it  you  have, 
too.  Well,  I  don’t  make  anything  of  it  —  her  staying  on 
and  on  with  that  scolding  aunt  and  that  gloomy-faced 
Graham  Ferris,  and  they  not  even  sending  her  to  school. 
No,  I  don’t  make  anything  of  it  at  all.  How  does  your 
own  studying  go.  Miss  Janet?  It’s  not  everyone  in  the 
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State  of  Illinois  can  have  a  person  with  as  much  knowl¬ 
edge  as  your  mother  for  a  teacher.” 

He  was  pulling  out  the  two  and  three  weeks’  old  news¬ 
papers,  talking  busily,  as  he  loved  to  do,  after  his  lonely 
jogging  along  the  empty  roads.  His  eye  caught  a  name 
at  the  edge  of  a  page,  and  his  face  brightened. 

"  There’s  a  great  thing  going  to  happen  down  in 
St.  Louis.  The  singer  Jenny  Lind  —  the  '  Swedish  Night¬ 
ingale  ’  they  call  her  —  is  coming  there  to  give  a  con¬ 
cert.  She  can  make  all  the  money  she’d  want  to  in  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  but  just  the  same  she’s  coming 
out  West  to  the  back  of  beyond  so  that  people  can  have 
a  taste  of  what  they  knew  at  home.  It’s  Mr.  Barnum 
the  showman  that’s  bringing  her.  He  says  America 
needs  cheering  up,  and  he’s  trying  to  do  it.  He  gets  up 
museums  and  circuses  and  entertainments  of  different 
kinds  and  always  calls  them  the  '  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth.’  Well,  he’s  touched  the  top  with  these  concerts 
of  Jenny  Lind’s.” 

"Are  you  going  to  St.  Louis  to  hear  her?”  asked 
Olive,  from  the  door,  smiling  at  old  Sim  Howe’s  eager¬ 
ness. 

"  Oh,  now,  that’s  not  for  the  likes  of  me,”  he  answered 
simply.  "  It’s  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  to  St.  Louis. 
I’d  like  to  hear  the  Swedish  Nightingale  and  I’d  like  to 
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see  Mr.  Barnum,  but  it’s  not  for  me.”  He  dropped  his 
voice.  "But  your  mother  ought  to  go,  Janet,  and  that’s 
a  fact.  It’s  just  the  sort  of  thing  she  misses,  and  she’s 
looking  pretty  worn  after  this  hard  winter.  Couldn’t 
you  fix  it  up  somehow?  ” 

He  rode  away,  leaving  the  girls  looking  at  each  other. 
It  was  quite  true.  This  was  exactly  what  their  mother 
needed.  "  If  only  we  could  do  it!  ”  exclaimed  Olive. 

"  We  will  do  it,”  replied  Janet,  boldly;  but  she  added 
a  moment  after,  "  even  though  I  don’t  see  yet  how  we 
can.”  They  spread  the  newspaper  out  between  them 
and  began  studying  it. 

This  was  indeed  the  sort  of  thing  that  Mother  loved. 
She  had  been  a  teacher  at  Mount  Holyoke,  a  teacher  of 
great  ability  who  had  risen  steadily  to  high  places.  The 
girls  had  always  been  so  sure  that  she  was  glad  to  give  it 
all  up  and  come  away  to  the  new  country  with  father. 
Yes,  she  surely  had  been,  but  did  she  never  miss  things? 

Of  course  they  would  all  have  to  go  together,  for 
mother  would  never  leave  them  behind.  And  once  the 
plan  had  been  so  boldly  faced,  it  did  not  seem  so  impos¬ 
sible.  Father  had  left  some  money  with  Janet,  "  to  get 
Mother  something  she  might  need  suddenly  and  wouldn’t 
feel  that  she  should  get  for  herself.”  By  most  careful 
counting  it  was  found  to  be  enough  for  the  steamboat  and 
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the  concert  tickets.  There  was  also  Cousin  Josephine, 
who  lived  in  St.  Louis  and  who  had  asked  them  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  to  come  to  see  her.  Olive  undertook  to 
write  to  tell  her  that  they  were  going  to  try  to  persuade 
Mother  to  come,  and  Janet  was  to  arrange  the  even 
more  difficult  matter  of  the  first  part  of  the  journey. 

Their  father  had  one  of  the  horses  with  him,  leaving 
only  old  Betsy  who  could  never  get  them  over  the  rough 
roads  to  Mason’s  Landing,  where  they  would  take  the 
steamboat.  Mr.  John  Thomas,  living  down  the  road, 
had  horses  and  could  take  them,  but  would  he  ?  It  was 
known  that  he  never  did  anything  except  for  a  good  price 
and  the  money  in  hand.  And  they  had  not  one  penny  to 
spare. 

Somehow  it  was  arranged.  Janet  walked  the  two  miles 
to  the  Thomas  house  and,  after  long  bargaining,  brought 
the  matter  to  a  successful  end.  A  setting  of  ducks’  eggs, 
her  strong  arguments,  and  Mrs.  Thomas’s  appealing 
voice  joining  in  carried  the  day.  Thomas  would  have 
to  come  for  them  toward  evening  after  his  work  was 
done,  and  they  would  not  reach  Mason’s  Landing  until 
long  after  dark,  but  they  would  still  get  the  boat. 

A  letter  arrived  from  Cousin  Josephine,  cordial  and 
delighted.  "You  must  surely  persuade  your  mother. 
Such  a  chance  may  never  come  in  a  lifetime  again.” 
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Cousin  Josephine,  it  seemed,  had  known  Mr.  Barnum 
"back  in  New  York  State.”  She  held  out  hopes  that 
they  might  even  meet  and  talk  with  Jenny  Lind. 
"  Phineas  Barnum  will  always  do  a  kind  deed  for  any¬ 
one.”  But  so  far  they  had  said  nothing  to  their  mother. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  day  that  they  were  to  go. 
As  they  got  up  from  breakfast  Janet  drew  a  long  breath 
and  looked  at  Olive. 

"  Mother,”  she  began,  "  we  have  made  a  plan.” 
She  explained  it  all;  how  everything  was  arranged.  "  It  is 
all  plain,”  she  finished,  "  Oh,  Mother,  you  can’t  say  No.” 

Sarah  Armitage  could  not.  What  hunger  there  was  in 
her  own  starved  heart  for  just  such  a  thing  could  never  be 
known. 

"  People  say  that  there  have  been  very  few  voices  in 
the  world  like  Jenny  Lind’s.”  She  considered  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  a  minute.  "How  brave  of  her  to  come  so  far! 
How  wonderful  for  someone  to  know  that  such  music  is 
just  what  people  who  work  so  hard  in  a  new  country 
need  1  No,  we  should  not  miss  it.”  And,  being  a  prompt 
person,  she  set  about  getting  ready  at  once,  brushing 
gowns,  packing  bags,  ironing  flowered  skirts. 

No  plan  could  be  complete,  however,  without  Mother’s 
final,  magic  touch  upon  it.  Late  in  the  afternoon  she 
declared  suddenly:  "  I  do  not  feel  right,  I  cannot  feel 
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right,  about  taking  all  this  pleasure  just  for  ourselves. 
Janet,  Olive,  how  would  it  be  if  we  took  Margaret 
Louden  with  us,  that  girl  at  the  Ferris  house?  She 
looks  so  unhappy,  and  she  sings  so  beautifully.  What 
do  you  think?  I  have  a  few  dollars  put  away  to  buy 
you  new  bonnets  in  the  spring.  Shall  we  give  up  the 
bonnets  and  take  her?  ” 

It  was  just  like  the  splendid  things  Mother  could 
think  of. 

"  But  would  her  aunt  and  uncle  let  her  go?  ”  Olive 
wondered. 

"  They  may  if  I  speak  to  them  about  what  a  chance 
it  is,”  said  Mrs.  Armitage,  firmly.  People  were  very 
likely  to  see  things  Mother’s  way  when  she  "  spoke  to 
them.”  She  went  on :  "Of  course  the  poor  girl  won’t 
have  the  proper  clothes  to  wear,  but  I  know  we  can  lend 
her  something.  She  is  smaller  than  either  of  you  and 
can  have  that  last  year’s  dress  of  Olive’s,  and  Janet’s  big 
blue  cloak.” 

They  hurried  about,  getting  bundles  and  bags  to¬ 
gether,  putting  lunch  into  the  basket.  It  was  raining  and 
blowing  and  already  beginning  to  grow  dark  when  they 
went  up  the  hill  to  fetch  Margaret. 

This  time  Mrs.  Ferris  had  not  seen  them  coming. 
When  they  knocked  at  the  door,  one  of  the  children  and 
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then  Margaret  herself  came  to  answer  it.  She  looked 
startled,  almost  frightened,  by  the  great  idea  they  sug¬ 
gested  to  her.  "  But  my  aunt  and  uncle  would  not  be 
willing,  never!”  she  cried,  her  face  pale.  "They  are 
both  out  now ;  they  went  across  the  field  to  look  at  the 
sheep.  Oh,  they  would  never  let  me!  ” 

Mrs.  Armitage,  who  had  been  looking  steadily  at  the 
girl,  seemed  to  read  something  in  that  white  face  which 
meant  more  than  the  startled  words.  "  I  will  talk  to 
them  when  they  come  in,”  she  declared.  "  Now  we  will 
get  you  ready.  The  girls  have  brought  what  you  need.” 

It  was  exciting  beyond  words,  the  haste  and  silence  in 
which  they  dressed  Meg  in  her  little  room  off  the  kitchen. 
The  candles  flickered;  the  children  watched,  wide-eyed, 
from  the  door.  "  It  is  like  dressing  Cinderella  for  the 
ball,”  thought  Janet,  as  she  fastened  hooks  and  pulled 
the  sleeve  ruffles  into  place. 

"Oh,  it’s  too  wonderful,”  Meg  kept  repeating,  her 
hands  unsteady  as  she  tried  to  tie  her  bonnet  strings. 
Then,  with  a  sudden  gasp  in  her  voice,  she  added, 
"  Here’s  my  aunt!  ” 

Mrs.  Ferris,  wrapped  in  her  big  cape,  was  standing  in 
the  doorway.  For  a  moment  she  seemed  too  surprised  to 
speak.  "  What  is  this  ?  ”  she  said  harshly  at  last.  "  What 
nonsense  can  this  be?  ” 
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Sarah  Armitage  explained  calmly.  "  We  are  going  to 
St.  Louis  to  hear  Jenny  Lind.  We  thought  that  your 
niece,  with  her  voice  and  the  music  we  know  is  in  her, 
would  take  pleasure  in  going  with  us.  I  have  won¬ 
dered  a  little  about  her  being  here  with  you,  not  going 
to  school  and  having  so  little  to  do  with  friends  and 
neighbors.  I  have  meant  to  ask  you  how  such  a  thing 
can  be.  When  my  husband  gets  back  I  know  that  he  too 
will  be  coming  up  to  inquire.”  There  was  very  strong 
meaning  in  her  last  words,  and  it  seemed  to  check  the 
answer  on  Mrs.  Ferris’s  lips.  She  drew  her  breath,  as 
though  to  burst  into  one  of  the  familiar  storms  of  anger, 
but  she  was  silent.  She  looked  over  her  shoulder,  but 
her  husband  was  not  in  sight.  Mrs.  Armitage  took  Meg’s 
hand  and  stepped  to  the  door.  "  No  proper  relative 
could  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  chance,”  she  said. 
"You  are  willing?  ” 

Still  silent  and  staring,  Mrs.  Ferris  nodded  slowly. 
There  was  a  look  almost  of  terror  in  her  tired  eyes.  The 
four  of  them  went  out  and  down  the  hill.  As  they  were 
waiting  beside  the  road  for  John  Thomas  to  drive  up, 
Mrs.  Armitage  spoke  to  Margaret.  "  I  do  not  want  to 
force  anything;  but  won’t  you,  can’t  you,  tell  us  why 
you  are  here  and  why  you  stay?  ” 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  I  can’t,”  cried  the  girl,  in  such  excite- 
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ment  that  there  was  no  use  in  asking  more.  The  heavy 
wagon,  with  its  hood  pulled  down,  came  splashing  up, 
and  they  got  in  and  drove  away. 

The  long  drive  was  wet  and  dark  and  bumpy,  but 
what  a  change  there  was  when  they  came  across  the  gang¬ 
plank  of  the  big  steamer,  climbed  the  steep  stairs,  and 
entered  the  cabin !  An  enormous  room  lay  before  them, 
so  long  that  the  sides  seemed  to  come  nearer  together  in 
the  distance.  Shining  candle-holders  with  many  wax 
candles  hung  from  the  ceiling;  a  deep  crimson  carpet 
stretched  from  one  white  wall  to  another.  It  was  warm, 
deliciously  warm,  and  brilliant,  and  crowds  of  people 
were  walking  up  and  down  the  long  room.  Beside  the 
walls  tables  were  laid  for  the  late  supper,  waited  on  by 
silent-footed,  smiling  waiters. 

The  four  sat  down  and  ate  hungrily,  but  were  still  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  moving  crowd  of  ladies  in  swaying  skirts  and 
with  lace  veils  on  their  bonnets ;  of  men  in  tight  trousers 
and  high  gray  hats  held  carefully  in  their  hands,  for  no 
real  gentleman  kept  on  his  hat  in  a  steamboat  cabin. 

The  waiter  said,  at  Janet’s  elbow,  "  They’s  fourteen 
kinds  of  dessert,  little  missis ;  how  many  of  ’em  will  you 
have  ?  ”  She  shook  her  head  without  speaking.  All  she 
wanted  now  was  sleep. 

In  their  own  room,  which  was  as  small  as  the  main 
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cabin  was  large,  Janet  had  a  last,  long,  thrilling  moment 
of  lying  quietly  and  listening  to  the  deep  breathing  of  the 
boat ;  the  feet  passing  back  and  forth ;  the  musical  bells 
overhead,  which  rang  out  orders  to  the  engine  room; 
and  once,  just  before  she  fell  into  slumber,  the  long, 
deep  note  of  the  whistle. 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  was  an  enchanted  journey. 
The  green,  hilly  shores  slipped  by,  broken  here  and  there 
by  inflowing  creeks  and  rivers.  There  were  farmhouses 
widely  scattered  and,  even  farther  apart,  little  towns; 
groups  of  white  houses  at  the  water’s  edge;  a  ware¬ 
house  with  a  flag  flying ;  and,  almost  always,  a  row 
of  boys  and  men  waving  their  hats  to  the  passing 
steamboat.  In  the  evening  there  was  music  of  fiddles 
and  dancing  in  the  long  cabin,  and  talk  until  late  in  the 
night;  for  this  was  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  the  next 
morning  would  bring  them  to  St.  Louis. 

Neither  Janet  nor  Olive  had  ever  seen  a  city  before. 
Even  to  those  whose  eyes  were  used  to  crowded  streets 
and  tall  roofs,  the  sight  of  St.  Louis  in  1851  would 
be  something  curious  and  new.  Negroes  in  ragged 
clothes ;  Negroes  in  fine  clothes ;  bearded  rivermen  talk¬ 
ing  together  in  great  rough  voices;  fine  gentlemen  with 
polished  canes  and  shiny  boots;  ladies  with  waving, 
broadly  ruffled  skirts;  French  traders  in  fur  caps  and 
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blanket  jackets  —  all  went  moving  down  the  streets  to¬ 
gether.  Janet  saw  a  dainty  lady  stop  and  speak  to  a  fur- 
capped  trapper  in  French  as  swift  and  flowing  as  his, 
her  slim  hands  making  excited  little  movements.  The 
men  gave  a  gay  "  Good  morning,  Aunty,”  to  the  white- 
aproned  Negro  women  carrying  their  big  baskets  of 
vegetables  and  eggs. 

Cousin  Josephine,  small,  friendly,  and  lively,  met 
them  at  the  landing,  took  them  home,  and  fluttered 
about  them  as  they  prepared  that  evening  for  the  con¬ 
cert.  It  seemed  impossible  that  the  great  moment  had 
really  come;  but  at  last  they  were  ready,  they  were 
driving  through  the  streets,  they  were  in  the  great  hall. 
"Oh  ”  — Janet  heard  Meg  give  a  little  gasp  at  her  side. 
That  great  sea  of  people,  the  sparkling  jewels,  the  bright 
light,  the  hum  of  talk,  were  all  like  something  completely 
unreal. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  place  before?  ”  Janet 
whispered  to  Margaret,  and  to  her  surjirise  the  girl 
nodded.  "  Sometimes,  but  never  quite  like  this,”  she 
answered.  There  was  no  time  to  say  more,  for  the  music 
had  begun. 

Those  who  heard  Jenny  Lind  in  her  great  days  used 
to  express  their  pity  for  the  people  in  times  to  come  who 
were  never  to  hear  that  charming  voice.  The  glory  of 
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her  art  is  swept  away  forever,  so  that  no  one  can  tell 
whether  that  perfection  of  music  and  feeling  have  ever 
been  repeated.  Perhaps ;  perhaps  not.  Her  strong,  clear 
beauty  matched  the  perfect  strength  of  her  voice.  It 
soared  and  swept  and  hung  on  the  air  in  waves  of  un¬ 
broken  song.  How  long  a  time  passed  not  one  of  that* 
huge  audience  could  have  said.  Janet,  in  a  brief  mo¬ 
ment  of  quiet,  snatched  a  look  at  Margaret  and  was 
astonished  at  the  deep  happiness  on  her  face.  She  saw 
that  her  mother  was  looking  at  the  girl,  also.  What  a 
wise  mother  to  add  this  one  perfect  touch  to  the  bold 
plan  of  the  adventure! 

The  concert  was  over.  No  amount  of  clapping  and 
waving  of  lace  handkerchiefs  and  crying  of  "  Brava  ” 
could  coax  one  more  song  from  the  magic  lady.  There 
was  a  wave  of  people  getting  up,  and  Cousin  Josephine 
was  beside  her  friends,  for  now  she  was  to  take  them  to 
the  hotel  to  talk  to  Jenny  Lind  herself.  Only  a  few 
minutes  later  they  were  in  the  high,  brightly  lighted 
room,  shaking  hands  with  the  man  who  had  brought 
the  whole  thing  about  —  Mr.  Barnum. 

Phineas  Barnum,  that  great  showman,  had  set  out  to 
offer  all  America  some  of  the  bright  and  gay  things  that 
he  thought  she  needed.  His  plans  had  risen  higher 
and  higher,  until  now  he  had  undertaken  the  project  of 
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giving  to  a  great  part  of  his  whole  country  this  precious 
memory  of  song.  He  was  a  big  man,  big  all  over,  with 
a  wide  smile  and  bright,  twinkling  eyes. 

"You  liked  the  concert?  You  liked  it,  eh?  ”  he  asked, 
and  seemed  as  delighted  with  the  girls’  stammered 
praise  as  with  the  most  carefully  considered  opinion. 
There  was  time  for  only  a  word,  because  Jenny  Lind 
was  about  to  sing  again. 

Her  fresh  Swedish  color,  her  curled  hair,  and  her 
broad,  strong  mouth  were  more  lovely  now  than  behind 
the  magic  footlights.  She  opened  a  book  of  music  and 
said  in  her  clear  Swedish  voice :  "  This  song  I  would  like 
to  sing  to  you,  but  it  should  not  be  sung  alone.  There 
is  a  low  part  that  comes  in  now  and  again  to  give  value 
to  the  high  notes.  Is  there  anyone  here  who  knows  it, 
who  might  sing  it  with  me?  ” 

There  was  a  little  pause;  then,  suddenly,  to  Janet’s 
amazement,  Margaret  stepped  forward  and  stood  by  the 
piano.  "  I  know  it;  I  have  sung  it  with  my  mother.” 

Jenny  Lind’s  voice  lifted  in  the  lovely  air;  Meg’s, 
completely  true  and  clear,  chimed  in  as  the  song  de¬ 
manded.  They  had  almost  come  to  the  end,  when  Jenny 
lifted  one  hand,  beat  time,  and  Meg  sang  alone,  a  few 
bars  echoing  the  higher  part,  her  voice  sounding  as  pure 
and  rich  as  perhaps  Jenny  Lind’s  had  sounded  when  she 
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was  a  young  girl  and  the  teachers  of  Europe  had  not  yet 
trained  her.  The  music  came  to  an  end,  and  the  room 
fluttered  with  handclapping.  But  Margaret,  suddenly 
overcome,  slipped  out  of  the  brightly  lighted  parlor  and 
disappeared.  Janet  and  her  mother,  following  her,  found 
her  in  the  little  dark  room  next  to  it,  on  her  knees  be¬ 
fore  a  big  armchair,  broken  down  at  last  in  a  great  burst 
of  sudden  weeping.  Sarah  Armitage  was  beside  her  in 
a  moment,  with  her  arms  about  the  girl’s  shaking  body. 
"  Now,  my  dear,  now,”  was  all  she  said,  but  her  glance 
over  the  girl’s  head  seemed  to  tell  Janet,  "  She  is  going 
to  tell  us  everything  now.” 

She  did.  It  came  forth  brokenly,  but  complete  in  the 
end.  Margaret’s  mother,  so  the  girl  told  them,  was  a 
singer,  not  so  great  as  Madame  Lind,  of  course,  but  fine, 
oh,  so  fine.  "  My  father  died  before  I  could  remember, 
but  my  mother  was  everything ;  she  taught  me  to  sing  — 
and  then  she  couldn’t  any  more.” 

"Yes,  yes,”  comforted  Sarah  Armitage.  "  And  after 
she  was  gone  did  you  have  nobody  to  go  to  ?  ” 

She  had  gone  to  a  cousin  in  New  York  at  first;  but 
when  Cousin  Eliza  became  ill,  it  had  been  suggested 
that  Meg  go  out  West  for  a  visit  to  her  father’s  sister, 
who  had  married  years  ago  and  moved  to  the  new  coun¬ 
try.  There  were  some  people  she  could  travel  with,  so 
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she  went.  The  aunt  was  to  give  her  money  for  coming 
home.  "  But  you  know  how  it  was.  I  had  to  work  and 
work,  and  they  were  never  satisfied.  When  I  wanted  to 
go  home  they  put  it  off,  over  and  over.  My  aunt  would 
write  to  Cousin  Eliza  that  I  was  so  well  and  happy,  and 
I  would  hear  from  her  that  it  was  better  to  stay  where  I 
liked  it  so  much.  I  never  knew  what  became  of  the  letters 
I  wrote  to  her.  For  a  long  time  I  did  not  understand  that 
my  aunt  stopped  them  somehow.  And  even  after  I  did 
know,  I  could  not  manage  to  send  one.” 

Janet  listened  in  horror.  And  yet  in  her  heart  she 
understood  a  little  how  work  in  that  gloomy  house  was 
so  heavy  for  one  pair  of  hands  that  the  woman  in  it  would 
get  help  somehow,  by  fair  methods  or  unfair.  But  this 
aid  was  to  slip  through  those  grasping  hands  that  had 
held  it  for  so  many  months.  There  were  voices  in  the 
door,  and  Jenny  Lind  came  in. 

"  Ah,  we  find  her  here.  Do  you  understand,  my 
dear,  that  such  a  voice  as  yours  must  be  trained;  that 
ythere  are  teachers  who  will  be  glad  and  proud  to  do  it 
without  any  cost  ?  I  will  speak  to  someone,  and  see  that 
such  a  thing  is  brought  about.” 

"  It  won’t  be  the  first  one,  Jenny,”  said  Mr.  Barnum, 
behind  her.  "You  like  to  hold  out  your  hand  to  young 
singers,  as  I  have  seen.” 
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"It  may  not  be  the  first,  but  I  think  this  is  the  finest 
young  voice  that  I  have  heard  yet.” 

There  was  a  little  talk  between  the  grown  people, 
and  then  Jenny  Lind  spoke  again:  "You  can  travel 
back  to  New  York  with  us,  for  that  is  where,  I  under¬ 
stand,  you  want  to  go.  And  do  not  shed  any  more 
tears,  my  child.  Such  as  you  should  never  have  cause 
to  weep,  no  matter  what  happens,  for  you  have  always 
your  voice.” 

As  she  drove  home  that  night  through  the  dark  streets, 
Janet  looked  up  at  the  moon  above  the  crowded  houses. 
It  would  be  shining  at  home  too  on  all  the  things  which 
for  the  moment  seemed  so  far  away  —  the  fields,  and  the 
new  peas  coming  up  through  the  ground,  and  the  clouds 
above  the  hill.  There  would  be  all  the  usual  events  of 
the  day  —  doing  the  work,  talking  to  Simon  Howe, 
Mr.  Lincoln  coming  home  to  talk  politics  with  her 
father.  But  this  was  something  strange  and  different, 
something  which  she  was  going  to  remember  always. 
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The  long  day’s  ride  in  a  swift  car  seemed  to  have 
crossed  the  distance  from  one  sort  of  world  to  quite 
another.  It  had  begun  in  the  early  morning,  in  the 
bustle  of  a  great  city’s  traffic,  and  had  now  brought  the 
three  travelers  to  a  halt  in  the  midst  of  peaceful  stillness 
at  the  edge  of  a  great  river. 

"  How  do  we  get  across  ?  ”  Dan  Patten  asked  his 
father  blankly.  His  sister  Anna,  seated  behind  them  in 
her  carefully  arranged  corner  among  the  high-piled 
baggage,  echoed  his  question. 

"  I  thought  rivers  always  had  bridges,”  she  re¬ 
marked,  looking  helplessly  at  the  smooth,  silent  stream 
which  marched  past  them,  seemingly  with  no  concern 
for  such  small  things  as  the  human  beings  upon  its  banks. 
Dan  unfolded  the  map  and  traced  out  its  name,  printed 
at  great  length  along  its  winding  course. 

"Why,  it’s  the  Mississippi!”  he  exclaimed  in  as¬ 
tonishment. 

His  father  laughed  at  his  son’s  frank  surprise.  "  Did 
you  never  expect  to  meet  the  Mississippi  outside  of  a 
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geography  book?  ”  he  asked.  "  I  think  our  getting  to 
the  other  side  can  be  managed.” 

He  turned  the  car  to  follow  the  curve  of  the  road, 
which  swung  to  the  right  along  the  riverbank.  A  low 
building,  with  a  black  smokestack  showing  beyond  it, 
came  into  view.  "  I  thought  I  couldn’t  be  mistaken,” 
Mr.  Patten  declared.  "  A  ferry  is  a  much  more  interest¬ 
ing  way  of  crossing  than  a  bridge.” 

Although  a  lazy  cloud  drifted  upward  from  the  smoke¬ 
stack,  there  was  no  sign  of  any  person  at  hand.  The  car 
went  around  the  edge  of  the  building  and  came  out  on 
the  wooden  dock,  beside  which  the  ferryboat  was  now 
visible. 

She  was  a  wide,  shallow  boat,  with  her  heavy  rails 
and  sturdy  timbers  in  sound  repair.  The  gold  letters  on 
her  pilothouse,  giving  her  name  as  the  Mary  Ellen,  were 
bright  and  new;  but  she  looked,  none  the  less,  as  Anna 
said,  "  like  the  very  oldest  boat  in  the  world.” 

"  She  ought  to  be  in  an  antique  store,”  Dan  said.  "  I 
wonder  if  she  will  go.” 

Sure  she’ll  go.” 

A  deep  voice  answered  him  unexpectedly,  a  window 
was  pushed  open  in  the  little  pilothouse,  and  a  berry- 
brown,  unbelievably  wrinkled  face  appeared  in  the  open¬ 
ing.  Dan,  much  embarrassed  at  being  overheard,  was 
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about  to  withdraw  to  the  depths  of  the  car,  when  a 
friendly  grin  spread  over  the  leathery  face  above  them. 

"  Don’t  mind,  son;  she’s  a  boat  that  carries  her  age 
like  the  lady  she  is.  Get  aboard  if  you  want  to  cross. 
We’re  just  about  to  start.” 

The  big  car  ran  over  the  loose  planks  of  the  dock  and 
came  to  a  stop  on  the  deck  of  the  stout  little  boat. 
With  a  great  churning  of  the  water  by  her  two  paddle 
wheels,  she  swung  away  from  the  dock  and  set  her  nose 
into  the  cool,  smooth  flood  of  the  river.  A  soft  wind 
blew  over  the  deck,  cooling  the  dusty  travelers  with  its 
clean  touch.  Little  ripples  broke  against  the  bow  as  the 
boat  gathered  something  that  might  almost  be  called 
speed.  A  narrow  door  at  the  back  of  the  glass-enclosed 
pilothouse  opened,  and  the  captain,  still  grasping  the 
wheel,  leaned  halfway  out  of  the  tiny  place. 

"  I  don’t  allow  visitors  in  here  unless  I  invite  them,” 
he  remarked.  "  But  you’re  invited.  Come  on  up.  Bud, 
and  I’ll  let  you  steer  the  boat.” 

He  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  that  his  invitation  would 
be  instantly  accepted,  nor  was  he  wrong.  The  three 
Pattens  were  up  the  steps  in  a  j  iffy,  but  then  stood  waiting 
at  the  door,  quite  unable  to  see  how  three,  or  even  one, 
might  get  inside  that  small  place  which  seemed  already 
filled  by  the  large  captain. 
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''Just  squeeze  in  on  that  side,  sister,”  he  directed, 
"  and  you,  son,  get  up  here,  close  to  me.  I  guess  your  pa 
will  have  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  bench  with  his  legs 
hanging  out  the  door.  But  Pm  quite  sure  this  young 
fellow  here  would  like  to  feel  the  boat  under  his  hand.” 

He  showed  Dan  how  to  swing  the  big  wheel  round. 
Its  smooth  wood  was  so  polished  with  long  handling  that 
it  felt  like  glass.  Anna  was  directed  to  pull  at  a  handle 
above  her  head  and  sounded  the  whistle,  a  musical  note 
of  deep,  big  sweetness. 

The  sun  was  low  behind  the  woods  of  the  opposite 
shore;  the  soft  wind  blew  in  their  faces  as  they  plowed 
steadily  toward  an  opening  in  the  dark  line  of  trees. 
There  was  no  other  boat  visible;  nothing  but  their  own 
progress  to  break  the  great  quiet  of  the  sleepy  stream. 

"You  was  right  when  you  called  her  an  antique,”  the 
captain  said  thoughtfully.  He  seemed  not  in  the  least 
offended  at  having  his  boat  described  in  this  way. 
"Yes,  she’s  old;  the  oldest  one  in  these  waters.  And 
she’s  more  than  that;  she’s  the  last  thing  left  afloat, 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  went  to  the  war.” 

"  The  war?  ”  echoed  the  children’s  father  in  surprise. 

"Yes,  the  war,”  replied  the  captain  in  proud  satis¬ 
faction;  "  and  not  the  last  war  neither,  —  that  one  that 
maybe  you  went  to,  sir,  —  but  the  war  before  last  —  the 
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Civil  War,  that  my  daddy  went  to.  And  I  did  too, 
though  I  was  only  eleven,  about  the  size  of  young  Bud 
here.  Pa  and  me  we  went  together,  and  the  Mary  Ellen 
she  come  along  too,  or  rather  we  come  along  with  her. 
ril  tell  you  about  it.” 

As  the  boat  pushed  easily  forward  he  told  them  his 
tale. 

My  ma  wasn’t  living,  and  our  house  was  kept  by  Miss 
Samantha,  some  relative  of  my  father’s,  and  what  people 
round  about  called  a  proper  woman ;  that  is,  she  always 
knew  just  what  everyone  ought  to  do.  When  the  war 
broke  out  between  the  North  and  the  South,  she  knew 
exactly  what  Pa’s  duty  was. 

"  You’re  not  to  stir  a  step,  Ephraim,”  she  told  him; 
"  not  one  single  step.  Let  the  folks  that  got  us  into  this 
fight  their  way  out.”  She  told  him  how  she  and  I  could 
never  get  along  if  he  went  away,  and  she  would  always 
end  up  with  saying,  "  Would  you  want  some  other  fellow 
to  handle  the  Mary  Ellen'^  ”  She  knew  how  he  loved  the 
boat.  He  had  built  her,  and  he  was  as  careful  of  her  as 
if  she  was  a  new  baby. 

We  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  yonder,  in 
Missouri,  the  state  you  see  us  coming  to  now,  over  there 
behind  the  trees.  And  Missouri  was  doubtful  about  going 
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into  the  Confederacy,  the  league  of  Southern  states,  or 
keeping  in  the  Union,  because  half  of  her  people  were  for 
one  side  and  half  for  the  other.  As  for  Pa,  he  was  born 
of  way-down-South  folks,  but  he  had  lived  in  the  North 
for  quite  a  while,  and  he,  poor  fellow,  was  for  both  sides 
at  once. 

"  If  the  war ’s  about  slavery,  why,  then,  Fm  with  the 
North,”  he’d  say,  "  because  I’m  dead  sure  that  slavery  is 
wrong.  But  if  it’s  about  loving  your  state,  the  way  all 
these  men  around  here  says  it  is,  why,  then.  I’m  for  the 
South.  This  state  has  given  me  life  and  living,  and  I’d 
sure  be  willing  to  fight  for  her.” 

All  the  men  around  were  joining  up,  in  one  army  or 
the  other;  but  the  fact  was  my  father  couldn’t  enlist  on 
either  side.  He  had  a  hurt  leg  years  before  that  didn’t 
mend  quite  right,  and  he  could  never  have  marched  or 
been  of  any  use  on  the  battlefield.  But  as  the  war  went 
on  and  on.  Pa  got  more  and  more  anxious,  feeling  he 
ought  to  do  something  and  never  knowing  what  to  do. 
One  cold  evening  I  found  him  sitting  on  the  horse  block 
outside  the  barn,  reading  a  newspaper.  Over  his  shoulder 
I  could  see,  in  big  letters,  "  Federal  army  calls  for  river 
steamers  to  be  used  to  carry  military  supplies.” 

"  The  other  army  needs  them  too,”  he  says  when  he 
saw  I  was  reading  it ;  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  without  any 
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warning  he  orders :  "  Tie  up  some  of  your  clothes  in  a 
handkerchief,  Benny,  and  slip  out  here  after  it  gets  good 
and  dark.  You  and  me  are  going  to  the  war.” 

"  But  the  boat !  ”  I  gasped  out.  "  What’ll  we  do  about 
her?  ” 

"  She’s  going  too,”  Pa  said. 

So  that  night  we  stole  away  down  the  river.  Pa  and 
me  and  the  Mary  Ellen.  I  don’t  know  what  Pa  thought 
we  were  going  to  be  able  to  do,  but  it  didn’t  matter; 
he  just  couldn’t  stay  quiet  any  longer. 

"  We’ll  stop  the  first  nice-looking  general  we  meet  and 
volunteer  our  help,”  he  told  me,  very  grand  indeed. 

"  Will  it  be  a  Northern  general  or  a  Southern?  ”  I 
asked  him,  but  he  didn’t  answer.  I  think  he  didn’t  know. 
I  couldn’t  help  wondering  if  it  wasn’t  bigger  boats  they 
wanted.  But  my  pa  would  never  think  that  any  boat 
afloat  was  the  equal  of  the  Mary  Ellen. 

I  was  old  enough  to  fire  the  engine,  and  managed  in 
some  way  to  pull  the  levers  which  set  the  wheel  going 
backwards.  When  we  had  gone  fifty  miles  downstream  I 
began  to  think  of  myself  as  something  very  much  like  an 
expert  engineer. 

The  river  was  wide  and  empty,  full  of  floating  ice,  for 
it  was  February,  and  the  big  moon  made  everything  as 
bright  as  day.  The  little  islands  looked  like  something 
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cut  out  of  black  paper  and  stuck  here  and  there  on  the 
white  water.  While  I  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  engine 
house  something  moved  in  the  pile  of  wood  beside  the 
boiler  and  made  me  jump.  I  thought  it  was  a  ghost,  but 
it  was  a  big  Negro  we  had  seen  once  or  twice  hanging 
round  the  Mary  Elleri’s  wharf. 

He  was  a  runaway  slave,  just  as  we  had  thought  every 
time  we  saw  him,  and  he  admitted  it  now.  His  name  was 
Jehu  —  no  last  name;  slaves  didn’t  have  any.  He  was 
trying  to  find  his  way  down  South  again,  to  look  for  his 
wife  and  children.  Word  had  come  up  from  below  — 
passed  from  one  to  another,  the  way  news  runs  during  a 
war  —  that  his  old  missus  on  the  plantation  was  dead, 
and  the  master  off  with  the  army.  The  slaves  would 
have  stayed  with  the  mistress,  but  now  she  was  gone 
they  were  planning  on  running  away,  the  whole  of  them 
together. 

''  Dey’s  good  masters  and  bad,”  Jehu  told  us;  "  and 
ours  was  just  bad  all  the  way  through.” 

The  plantation  was  twenty  miles  off,  up  the  Tennes¬ 
see  River,  and  the  time  set  for  the  slaves  to  lock  up  the 
manager  and  get  away  was  "  the  next  dark  of  the  moon.” 
Big  Jehu  was  thinking  and  thinking  about  the  folks  left 
behind,  and  now  he  was  risking  his  own  freedom  to  slip 
down  the  river  and  help  them  on  the  northward  road. 
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"  It  looks  as  though  here  was  the  Mary  EllerCs  job 
right  ready  for  her,  Ben,”  Pa  said  to  me,  and  I  was  sure 
he  was  right,  and  the  general  would  have  to  wait.  Jehu 
helped  me  fire  the  engine,  and  I  showed  him  how  to  pull 
the  levers,  that  were  really  too  heavy  for  me,  and  we  went 
steaming  down  the  river  as  though  we  was  headed  for 
Camptown  Races. 

We  went  by  towns  and  long  rows  of  soldiers’  tents : 
first.  Union  men  ;  then  camps  with  the  Confederate  flag, 
the  Stars  and  Bars,  floating  over  them,  and  soldiers  in 
gray  uniforms  moving  like  ants  along  the  edge  of  the 
water.  A  merchant  in  St.  Louis  paid  us  to  carry  forty 
barrels  of  flour  to  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  since  that  was 
on  our  way  we  took  them.  We  passed  Cairo  and  came 
into  the  Ohio  River,  left  Paducah  and  the  flour  behind, 
and  pushed  up  the  Tennessee.  We  were  in  Confederate 
territory  now,  but  just  steamed  along  like  we  was  on  the 
most  important  business,  which  we  was,  and  nobody 
stopped  us.  We  landed  now  and  again  at  the  smallest 
towns  for  food  or  wood,  and  by  luck  nobody  stopped  us. 
I  thought  we  were  traveling  to  the  very  end  of  the  world. 

Jehu  was  getting  more  and  more  excited.  He  would 
call  out  that  he  knew  this  place  or  that.  We  were  coming 
near  his  home.  People  in  a  little  town  where  we  stopped 
told  us  we  would  have  trouble  going  further.  "  There  are 
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Union  gunboats  all  up  ahead,”  they  said,  "  and  a  whole 
lot  of  blue  soldiers.”  But  Pa  he  wasn’t  to  be  frightened; 
he  just  went  on.  After  a  few  miles  we  did  begin  to  see  the 
big  white  or  gray  steamboats  and  the  smokes  of  camp¬ 
fires.  We  began  to  travel  only  at  night,  behind  the  Union 
soldiers.  They  were  traveling  too,  moving  along  just 
ahead  of  us.  It  was  only  very  late  —  toward  morning  — 
that  we  had  any  moonlight  to  go  by  now.  It  was  almost 
the  dark  of  the  moon. 

"  It’s  a  man  named  Grant  in  charge  up  yonder,” 
someone  told  us.  "  Has  a  fool  notion  of  moving  on  Fort 
Henry.  What  would  be  the  use  of  capturing  a  fort  way 
off  here  in  the  middle  of  the  state  ?  It’s  the  Mississippi 
he  ought  to  keep  to.” 

There  was  a  dark  evening  at  last  when  we  came  to  a 
wooded  bend  in  the  Tennessee  River.  It  was  February 
and  very  cold,  but  the  willows  hadn’t  lost  quite  all 
their  leaves.  All  of  a  sudden  we  heard  firing.  Boom! 
boom  !  the  big,  heavy  guns  were  going  it  way  over  beyond 
the  hills  where  the  river  turned.  Jehu  was  trembling  all 
over,  like  a  horse  that’s  going  into  a  race.  "  It’s  the  dark 
of  the  moon  tonight,”  he  kept  saying.  Still  up  ahead  of 
us  the  sound  of  guns  was  getting  louder,  while  the  Mary 
Ellen  chugged  along.  It  had  got  so  black  that  I  couldn’t 
make  out  anything  of  the  woods  alongside. 
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All  at  once  Jehu  gave  a  great  shout.  "  Stop !  ”  he 
shouts,  just  like  he  owned  the  Mary  Ellen  himself; 
"  Stop!  ” 

I  was  so  surprised  I  swung  the  lever  which  stops  the 
boat,  without  waiting  to  ask  a  question ;  and  Pa  he  spun 
the  wheel  and  brought  the  boat  to  land  and,  not  till  then, 
shouted  down  the  speaking  tube  to  know  what  in  thunder 
was  the  matter.  But  Jehu  wouldn’t  speak  again;  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  couldn’t.  He  sat  squatted  on  his  heels,  peer¬ 
ing  over  the  boat’s  side  into  the  dark.  I  could  hear  his 
breath  make  a  queer  whistling  noise  as  it  came  and  went 
in  his  big  chest. 

We  were  at  an  elbow  of  the  river  nearest  to  his  old 
plantation.  I  began  to  understand  now  that  it  was  the 
place  where  he  had  paddled  across  on  a  bit  of  a  log  raft 
and  got  away  to  freedom.  It  was  where  he  expected  to 
see  his  own  folks  coming.  He  had  run  the  chance  of 
losing  everything  to  go  back  and  help  them  through. 

"  But  how  are  we  to  know  when  they  will  come?” 
I  asked  Jehu.  "Who  keeps  count  of  just  when  the  dark 
of  the  moon  is?  ” 

"  My  folks  do,”  was  all  he  answered  me,  and  we  lay 
there  quiet  and  waiting. 

It  must  have  been  near  midnight  and  blacker  than  the 
blackest  hat  when  we  heard  feet  walking  on  the  road  that 
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was  out  of  our  sight  among  the  trees.  Tramp,  tramp, 
they  came  and  the  drums  were  beating  time.  Thump! 
thump!  thump-thump-thump. 

Pa  was  leaning  over  the  edge  of  the  upper  deck  so  he 
could  talk  to  us  below.  "  That’s  soldiers,”  he  said  hardly 
above  a  whisper,  "  and  they’ll  sure  want  to  know  what 
we’re  doing  here.  We’d  better  go  on.” 

No,”  cried  Jehu,  though  he  cried  it  under  his 
breath.  It  wasn’t  an  order;  it  was  a  prayer;  arid  we 
waited.  The  tramping  company  came  nearer.  The 
night  was  so  black  it  seemed  to  smother  you. 

And  then  suddenly,  darker  in  the  darkness,  we  began 
to  see  shapes  coming  out  from  among  the  trees.  They 
weren’t  the  tramping  soldiers,  for  they  didn’t  make  a 
sound.  They  came  stealing  down  to  the  water’s  edge  like 
shadows  of  ghosts.  There  were  no  lanterns  lit  on  the 
Mary  Ellen.,  but  the  fire  under  her  boilers  glowed  a  little 
through  the  crack  of  the  iron  doors.  And  in  that  faint 
light  I  began  to  see  the  whites  of  rolling  eyes  in  dark 
faces,  and  shining  teeth.  It  was  Jehu’s  folks;  and  you 
could  know  that  their  grandfathers  were  born  in  the 
jungle  from  the  way  they  could  slide  through  the  under¬ 
brush  without  a  rustle.  A  big  husky  field  laborer  that 
you  would  have  thought  would  stamp  and  splash  like 
an  elephant  came  wading  through  the  shallow  water 
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and  lifted  himself  over  our  rail.  Another  man  followed 
him,  then  a  young  woman  coming  quicker  and  running 
out  of  the  woods.  Yet  the  gurgling  of  the  river  was 
louder  than  any  noise  they  made. 

I  heard  Jehu  pull  a  great  gasp  like  a  sob,  and  I  saw  a 
youngster  climb  up  into  his  arms.  It  was  true  enough; 
here  were  his  own  people.  They  swarmed  on  board, 
fifty  of  them,  perhaps,  with  the  tramping  louder  and 
louder  behind  them. 

"  Soldiers  is  after  us,”  one  of  them  whispered  up  to 
Pa  where  he  leaned  down  from  the  deck  above.  "  Oh, 
mister,  don’t  let  ’em  git  us!  ” 

There  were  twenty  pairs  of  hands  to  take  care  of  the 
fires  of  the  engine  as  we  swung  around,  away  from  the 
shore.  The  first  of  the  gray  soldiers  came  running  out  on 
the  bank  just  as  we  got  well  away  into  the  current. 

"  Heh!”  he  shouted.  You  could  tell  by  his  voice  he 
was  a  Confederate.  He  was  after  the  runaways,  sure 
enough.  His  rifle  cracked,  and  after  it  a  whole  dozen 
more,  but  Pa  never  even  looked  back  at  them.  The 
Mary  Ellen  went  roaring  away  downstream  with  a  swarm 
of  red  sparks  flying  out  from  her  stacks,  while  Jehu  and 
his  friends  and  I  threw  wood  on  the  fire  for  all  we  were 
worth. 

Pa,  like  all  good  pilots,  had  taken  note  of  the  banks  on 
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both  sides  as  we  came  along  and  knew  that  there  was  no 
place  we  could  land  without  getting  stuck  among  sand 
bars  and  the  shallow  waters.  We  had  to  drop  down 
nearly  a  mile  to  get  to  the  gravel  shore  he  remembered, 
where  we  could  put  off  our  passengers.  They  were 
squatting  all  over  the  deck  —  some  of  the  children  whim¬ 
pering  a  little,  they  were  so  tired  and  excited,  but  the 
rest  of  them  quiet  as  stone  statues. 

"  We  ain’t  out  of  trouble  yet,”  I  heard  Jehu  whisper 
to  his  wife.  "Just  hear  ’em  shout  behind.  They  want  to 
git  us,  but  they  want  worse  ’n  that  to  git  over  the  river 
to  the  fightin’.” 

The  Southern  soldiers  were  yelling  and  shooting  all 
along  the  bank,  trying  to  make  Pa  turn  back.  The  noise 
of  the  battle  was  all  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  and 
the  Confederates  wanted  to  get  across  to  it.  I  had  left 
the  engine  room  to  Jehu  and  had  scrambled  up  on  that 
bench  you  are  sitting  on  to  watch  Pa  as  he  guided  the 
Mary  Ellen  between  the  islands  and  away  down  the  river 
into  the  dark. 

"  Those  soldiers  must  have  expected  a  boat  to  be 
there  to  take  them  across,”  Pa  guessed.  Then,  as  we 
rounded  a  little  bend  a  minute  after,  he  said,  "  And  there 
she  is.” 

A  big  steamer  blazing  with  lights  was  racing  up- 
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Stream,  sparks  flying  just  like  with  us,  and  the  noise  of 
her  engines  echoing  between  the  banks.  A  lantern 
swung  from  her  jackstaff,  and  we  could  see  the  Stars  and 
Bars  above  it. 

"  She’s  late  for  the  meeting,”  says  Pa,  and  I  knew  he 
was  grinning  in  the  darkness.  "  The  Mary  Ellen  will  have 
to  do  something  pretty  to  get  to  that  gravel  bar  before 
the  other  one  comes  up  to  it.  If  that  Confederate  boat 
catches  us  with  runaways  on  board,  she’ll  just  blow  the 
Mary  Ellen  into  kingdom  come.” 

We  almost  burst  our  boilers,  but  we  made  it.  The  big 
steamer  would  never  have  let  us  go  by  in  that  narrow 
stream  without  finding  out  what  our  business  was  —  so 
close  to  the  battle,  and  running  away.  But  she  was  still 
three  hundred  yards  away  when  we  slid  in  to  the  bank, 
and  our  passengers  jumped  ashore  as  quick  and  silent 
and  ghostly  as  when  they  had  come.  Not  one  said  a 
single  word;  but  a  woman  with  the  tears  rolling  down 
her  face  held  up  her  baby  for  it  to  wave  me  good-by. 
Jehu  flashed  me  a  grin  and  was  gone  with  the  rest.  They 
weren’t  a  very  long  journey  from  the  Ohio  River,  and 
beyond  that  they  would  be  safe. 

The  steamboat  blew  off  steam  with  a  great  roar  and 
came  to  a  stop  alongside  of  us.  The  river  there  being  so 
shallow,  a  man  jumped  off  her  and  came  wading  across. 
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"  Who  are  you,  and  what’s  your  business?  ”  he  asked 
in  a  breathless  hurry. 

Pa  managed  to  satisfy  him  some  way,  and  he  gave  a 
quick  look  all  over  our  decks  and  cabin.  Then  he  went 
back,  and  the  night  was  so  still  that  we  could  hear  him 
telling  his  captain:  "  Looks  to  be  all  right.  Some  old 
fool  that  says  he  brought  flour  from  St.  Louis  is  loafing 
back  down  to  the  Mississippi.  He  hasn’t  any  guns  or 
goods  of  any  kind  aboard.” 

The  captain  leaned  over  the  side  and  spoke  through  a 
brass  trumpet.  It  wasn’t  any  way  necessary,  for  we  could 
hear  him  without,  but  I  suppose  it  made  him  feel  bigger. 
"  There’s  troops  up  above,  needing  to  be  taken  across,” 
he  told  us.  "  Follow  along  after  us  and  put  them  over 
to  the  other  side.” 

"  I’ll  be  danged  if  I  do!  ”  Pa  yelled  back.  He  didn’t 
use  any  trumpet  either,  but  they  heard  him.  The 
steamer  had  guns  on  her  lower  deck;  but  they  were 
clumsy  things,  and  the  whole  boat  had  to  swing  round  to 
bring  them  to  aim  at  us.  There  just  wasn’t  time  to  shoot 
us  up,  and  Pa  knew  it.  The  captain  and  his  steamboat 
went  snorting  away  into  the  dark,  and  Pa  and  me  laughed 
to  see  them  go.  We  could  hear  the  Confederate  soldiers 
cheer  as  she  came  into  sight,  for  now  at  last  they  would 
be  carried  into  the  fight. 
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We  lay  there  beside  the  bar  all  night,  for  Pa  said  he 
wouldn’t  trust  steering  in  the  dark  on  a  strange  river  any 
more  than  he  must.  The  sound  of  battle  grew  louder  and 
louder.  Finally  it  was  only  about  half  a  mile  away,  with 
the  rattle  of  gunfire  sounding  like  spattered  hailstones, 
and  the  big  cannon  roaring  and  crackling  like  summer 
thunder.  It  began  to  get  light,  so  that  we  could  see  the 
great  clouds  of  gray  powder  smoke  drifting  over  the  tree- 
tops.  The  fighting  was  moving  toward  the  river,  so  it 
was  plain  that  the  Yankees  were  driving  the  Southerners 
back. 

The  sun  had  just  showed  over  the  green  hills  when  a 
man  broke  through  the  willows  and  came  out  on  the 
gravel  bar.  "  Heh !  ”  he  shouted.  It  might  have  been  the 
same  voice  that  hailed  us  when  we  were  running  away 
with  Jehu’s  folks.  Maybe  it  was.  Anyway,  it  was  a 
Confederate  officer,  with  his  right  arm  hanging  helpless. 
His  men  came  running  and  crackling  through  the  woods 
after  him,  making  as  much  noise  as  a  stampede  of  cattle. 
A  pitiful  sight  they  surely  were — faces  black  with  powder, 
ragged,  limping,  most  of  them  wounded,  some  of  them 
yellow-faced  and  sick. 

"  Put  us  over  the  river,”  the  officer  ordered  Pa,  "  or 
it’ll  be  the  worse  for  you.” 

"You  aren’t  much  of  an  army  to  be  afraid  of,”  Pa 
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answered  him,  scornful  but  polite.  "  There’s  only  half  of 
you  got  guns,  and  most  of  those  that  are  trying  to  hold 
them  look  to  be  too  weak  and  shaking  with  fever  to  hit  a 
haystack.  Just  where  is  it  you  want  to  go,  if  I  may  ask?  ” 
"We  want  to  get  away  from  the  Yankees.”  The 
officer  had  to  shout  the  truth  at  last.  His  voice  broke ;  he 
was  bleeding  and  limping;  he  surely  had  seen  a  terrible 
night. 

He  came  closer,  for  he  saw  Pa  was  making  up  his 
mind.  "  The  Confederates  are  falling  back  to  make  a 
stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  steamer  up 
yonder  is  taking  the  able  men  across;  they  haven’t  any 
room  for  such  as  us  that  can’t  fight  any  more.  My  men 
—  they’re  all  hurt  or  sick  —  come  mostly  from  these 
counties  south  of  here.  If  they  can  get  across  they  have  a 
chance  to  get  back  to  their  own  homes  and  be  looked 
after  by  their  relatives,  instead  of  staying  here  to  be 
captured  by  the  Yankees.  If  you’ve  a  heart,  man,  you’ll 
take  us  across.” 

"  Now  that  puts  things  in  another  light,”  admitted  Pa. 
"  I  haven’t  much  crew  aboard;  but  if  there’s  enough  left 
of  any  one  of  you  to  lend  a  hand  at  the  engines  —  ” 
There  wasn’t  need  to  say  more.  Even  though  most  of 
the  company  could  scarcely  drag  themselves,  they  came 
splashing  through  the  water  and  scrambling  aboard, 
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those  who  were  wounded  in  the  head  or  the  arm 
managing  to  help  the  ones  who  were  too  sick  to  walk. 

"  Half  my  men  were  down  with  chills  and  fever 
even  before  we  started,”  the  young  lieutenant  explained 
to  Pa,  speaking  up  to  him  from  the  deck  below.  "  But 
you  couldn’t  keep  them  out  of  the  fight.  Old  Grant ’s 
been  a  little  too  much  for  us  just  this  once,  but  we’ll 
show  him  a  few  things  when  we  get  on  our  own  ground.” 

"It  seems  to  me,”  says  Pa,  looking  away  over  the 
trees,  "  that  Grant,  or  some  friends  of  his,  is  pretty  close 
after  you.” 

For  there  was  the  drumming  of  horses’  feet  beyond 
the  willow  clump  and  a  heavy  roar  that  I  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand,  never  having  heard  anything  like  it  before.  A 
company  of  soldiers  on  horseback  came  through  the 
trees.  The  men  jumped  off  their  horses  and  leveled  their 
rifles,  and  after  them  came  a  galloping  team  that  pulled 
a  light  cannon.  It  rolled  and  bumped  as  though  it 
would  tip  over  on  its  clumsy  wheels.  The  gunners 
clung  fast,  however,  and,  having  brought  the  gun  into 
position,  aimed  it  at  us. 

"Halt  there!”  roared  someone  in  command.  I  saw 
the  lieutenant’s  white  face  turn  to  look  up  at  Pa.  He  was 
too  proud  to  beg  for  their  lives,  but  Pa  understood. 

"  I’ve  not  decided  yet  who  I’m  taking  orders  from,” 
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Pa  told  him.  "  We’ll  just  put  you  across,  us  and  the 
Mary  Ellen^  before  we  make  up  our  minds.” 

There  was  a  puff  of  white  smoke  and  a  great  "  Bang!  ” 
The  big  cannonball  went  skipping  over  the  water,  wide 
of  our  boat  as  she  swung  round,  then  put  her  nose  into  the 
current.  There  was  a  minute  while  they  loaded  once 
more,  then  again.  We  in  the  engine  room 

didn’t  need  any  orders  from  the  pilothouse.  We  fed  the 
fires  and  gave  the  Mary  Ellen  all  the  steam  she  would 
take.  The  Yankees  kept  following  along  the  bank,  taking 
shots  at  us.  Now  and  then  there  would  be  a  splitting  of 
wood,  and  I  knew  we  were  hit  somewhere,  but  it  didn’t 
seem  to  matter  to  the  Mary  Ellen\  she  puffed  along  just 
the  same. 

We  didn’t  have  far  to  go.  There  was  a  steep  bank  on 
the  other  shore,  and  we  drew  in  to  it  while  the  men  began 
jumping  over  the  side,  up  to  their  waists  in  water.  The 
lieutenant  was  for  stopping  to  shake  Pa’s  hand  and  stam¬ 
mer  something  about  gratitude,  but  Pa  waved  him  off. 

"  Get  away  quickly,  and  let  me  go,”  he  roared. 
"  Can’t  you  see  my  boat ’s  been  hit?  ” 

The  officer  leaped  ashore  after  the  others,  waved  his 
sword  to  us,  and  disappeared.  A  last  cannon  shot  cut 
across  our  deck  boards  as  we  backed  out  into  the  stream 
and  drifted  a  minute  before  we  could  get  started. 
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That  was  an  awful  second  when  we  didn’t  know  just 
where  the  Mary  Ellen  was  struck  and  whether  she  would 
go.  But  the  good  old  boat  gathered  herself  up,  it  seemed 
like ;  let  off  one  last  roar ;  and  went  romping  away  down 
with  the  current,  leaving  blue  and  gray  soldiers  gaping 
after  us  on  the  opposite  banks. 

The  old  captain  stopped  his  tale  to  turn  the  wheel 
rapidly  and  shout  some  orders  through  the  speaking  tube 
to  his  assistant  in  the  engine  room.  Dan  and  Anna  could 
see  that  the  ancient  Mary  Ellen  was  coming  to  the  landing 
and  that  the  short  voyage  was  about  to  be  over.  They 
would  have  to  say  good-by  to  this  friendly,  brown-faced 
man  who  had  so  surprisingly  gone  to  the  wars  when  he 
was  eleven  years  old,  and  was  so  willing  to  tell  them  of  it; 
but  they  would  never  forget  him. 

With  backings  and  splashings  the  old  boat,  heroine  of 
that  strange  adventure,  moved  neatly  in  to  her  dock. 
She  seemed  to  know  the  way  so  well  that  the  captain, 
leaning  on  the  wheel,  let  her  drift  the  last  few  yards  alone 
while  he  brought  his  story  to  a  close. 

We  landed  some  miles  below  where  we  left  the 
soldiers,  and  took  count  of  our  injuries.  It  was  only 
then  I  found  that  Pa  was  hurt.  A  ball  had  carried 
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away  a  corner  of  the  pilothouse,  and  the  flying  glass 
had  cut  him  pretty  bad.  A  piece  of  the  window  frame 
had  hit  him  across  the  hand  and  broken  it.  There  was 
some  damage  in  the  engine  room;  a  smashed  rod  was 
swinging  and  banging,  so  I  didn’t  dare  to  come  near, 
and  we  couldn’t  get  up  full  steam.  But  we  got  along 
some  way.  We  managed  to  pick  up  a  man  at  the  next 
village  to  help  us,  and  we  limped  back  to  St.  Louis, 
where  the  Mary  Ellen  lay  up  for  repairs,  and  so  did  Pa. 
We  heard  there  that  Grant  had  won  a  great  victory,  per¬ 
haps  the  first  big  success  on  the  Northern  side.  He  had 
taken  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  then  cut 
across  twelve  miles  to  capture  Fort  Donelson,  on  the 
Cumberland.  It  was  the  fighting  near  Fort  Henry  that 
we  had  got  mixed  up  with.  Long  before  our  boat  was 
ready  for  the  river  again,  a  Union  officer  took  her  to 
carry  soldiers  to  the  hospitals  which  had  been  set  up  in 
all  the  riverside  towns. 

"But  I  can’t  take  you,”  he  said  to  Pa;  for  the  hand 
that  had  been  broken  had  given  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  Pa 
couldn’t  hope  to,  steer  with  it  for  many  months  yet. 
"We’ll  send  the  Mary  Ellen  safe  back  to  you  after  the 
war,”  he  promised;  and,  as  you  see,  he  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  And  he  ofTered  one  thing  more,  since  he 
could  see  how  Pa  loved  his  boat.  "As  soon  as  you  and 
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the  Mary  Ellen  are  able  to  travel  she  shall  take  you  and 
the  boy  home.” 

That  was  just  what  she  did;  and  we  came  sailing 
back  on  just  the  same  sort  of  a  moonlight  evening  that  we 
had  gone  away.  There  must  have  some  word  got  ahead 
about  our  coming,  for  we  could  see  a  great  lot  of  lights 
down  by  the  landing,  and  the  tinkle  of  music  as  though 
folks  were  meeting  us  with  a  band. 

I  had  something  to  ask  Pa.  "If  Miss  Samantha  asks 
us  which  side  we  fought  on,  what  will  we  say?  ” 

Pa  rubbed  his  head  with  his  one  good  hand  and 
answered  after  a  bit,  "  Upon  my  life,  I  don’t  know.” 

"  But  it  didn’t  seem  to  matter.  I  couldn’t  think  of  any¬ 
thing  but  that  we  had  been  to  a  war  and  come  back; 
that  the  Mary  Ellen  was  steaming  along  over  the  white 
water,  carrying  us  home.” 
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j\  /  HILE  the  toiling  horse  and  the  creaking  cart  jogged 
f  y  slowly  up  the  long  hill,  Hal  Thatcher  slapped  the 
reins,  shifted  in  his  uncomfortable  seat,  and  finally 
looked  up  at  his  father  to  speak  of  the  doubt  which  had 
troubled  him  for  the  last  hour. 

"  Do  you  think  we  have  missed  the  way?  ” 

From  the  grassy  track,  which  it  was  politeness  indeed 
to  call  a  road,  they  could  look  away  across  wooded  hills 
and  down  to  the  flat  valley  and  the  stretch  of  prairie  from 
which  they  had  climbed  upward  so  many  miles.  A  space 
of  cleared  fields,  fifty  acres  or  more,  fell  away  beside 
them  in  a  long  slope  toward  the  village  beneath,  and  at 
the  corner  of  the  open  ground  stood  a  great  tree,  a 
tremendous  pine.  It  lifted  its  head  so  high  as  to  be  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  ridge  above.  Its  flat  branches  were 
brilliant  green  where  the  sun  touched  them  —  almost 
black  in  the  shadow.  The  tired  horse  stopped  in  the 
broad  splash  of  shade.  Hal’s  father,  who  had  not 
answered  the  boy’s  question,  suddenly  spoke  the  thought 
which  had  clearly  been  in  his  own  mind. 
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"It’s  a  *  beautiful  country,”  he  said,  "  and  —  it’s 
empty.  We  haven’t  passed  a  house  since  we  left  the 
town.  There  is  a  cabin  on  this  cleared  farm,  but  it’s 
deserted;  there’s  no  smoke  in  the  chimney.  Surely  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  as  strange  a  thing  as  that.” 

The  faint  trail  which  ran  past  them  up  the  hill  did, 
however,  seem  to  carry  a  hint  that  there  was  at  least  one 
person  who  had  his  dwelling  in  this  silent  emptiness. 
And  in  a  little  while,  as  they  rested  in  the  shadow  of  the 
huge  pine,  there  came  climbing  up  the  path  a  tall  man 
with  great,  swinging  shoulders  and  a  mop  of  white  hair. 
He  ran  one  glance,  sharp  and  blue-eyed,  over  the  weary 
horse,  the  dusty  man  and  boy,  and  spoke  at  once. 

"  My  name’s  Jock  Clintock.  I  live  up  yonder.  Going 
far?” 

It  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to 
answer  his  frank  questions  and,  in  the  end,  to  sit  down 
upon  the  grass,  turn  the  horse  out  to  graze,  and  give  the 
whole  story  of  why  these  two  travelers  were  there.  It  was 
like  a  hundred  other  tales  of  that  time  —  an  account  of 
dead  factory  towns  back  in  the  East,  of  long  rows  of 
chimneys  empty  of  their  usual  black  smoke,  of  thousands 
of  men  out  of  work,  all  because  of  the  slack  time  which 
came  a  few  years  after  the  Civil  War.  Hal’s  mother  was 
not  living,  and  when  his  father  had  lost  his  work  the  two 
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had  little  reason  to  stay  in  the  East  any  longer.  They 
had  therefore  gathered  up  the  few  things  they  owned 
and  come  West  as  far  now  as  Minnesota,  looking  for 
another  way  of  life. 

"  My  father  was  a  Massachusetts  farmer,”  Mark 
Thatcher  explained,  "  and  I  knew  something  about 
raising  cattle  and  grain  before  I  went  to  the  city  and  got 
into  the  mills.  Now  Pm  going  to  turn  back  to  farm  work; 
but  Pve  come  farther  and  farther,  looking  for  land  that 
is  cheap  enough  for  me  to  buy.” 

"  You’ve  come  a  long  way,”  remarked  Clintock. 
"  It’s  almost  as  though  you’d  got  far  enough  now  to  find 
someone  who  would  give  you  a  farm.” 

Hal’s  father  grew  red.  "It’s  true  that  we  have  very 
little  money,  so  that  we  couldn’t  get  anything  down 
there  closer  to  the  towns.  But  we  aren’t  begging  yet.” 

"No,”  replied  the  other.  "But  you  see  this  is  home¬ 
stead  land.  It  is  got  from  the  government  for  a  very 
small  price.  In  return  the  buyer  must  agree  to  live  on  it 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  to  build  a  house,  and  to  do 
some  clearing  and  plowing.  The  man  who  tried  to  take 
up  this  land  has  put  up  a  house  and  has  broken  a  good 
deal  of  ground.  This  tree  marks  the  corner  of  his  land; 
they  always  leave  one  and  call  it  the  Witness  Tree.  He  has 
only  a  year  more  to  go,  but  he  can’t  stick  it.  He’s  done.” 
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"Why?”  Hal  could  not  help  suddenly  asking  the 
question. 

"  You’ve  passed  so  quickly  through  the  lower  eountry 
that  people  haven’t  told  you  why  these  hills  are  empty,” 
Clintock  answered.  "  Well,  I’ll  leave  it  to  them  to  give 
you  the  tale.  I  don’t  enjoy  going  over  it  myself.  The 
man  who  took  this  land  will  turn  it  over  to  you  for  next 
to  nothing,  and  you  can  stay  on  here  if  you  want.  There’s 
loneliness  to  meet,  that’s  the  hardest  thing;  and  there’s 
heavy  work  —  and  something  else.  But  if  you  meet  them 
all,  you’ll  have  land  of  your  own  that  will  be  of  value 
some  day.  You  could  camp  in  the  cabin  there  tonight, 
and  think  it  over.  Then,  in  the  morning  —  ” 

The  father  and  son  exchanged  glances,  not  needing  to 
speak. 

"  We  don’t  have  to  think  it  over,”  Mark  Thatcher 
said.  "  But  first  —  this  thing  that  makes  it  hard  for  men 
to  stay  here;  is  it  anything  that  should  really  drive  us 
away?  ” 

"  No,”  Jock  Clintock  declared,  looking  at  him  steadily. 
"  No,  it’s  just  an  idea,  not  a  reason.  They’ll  be  quick  to 
tell  you  all  about  it  down  in  the  town.  I  live  up  beyond 
the  hill,  five  miles  deeper  into  the  wilderness  than  this. 
I’ve  won  my  land.  It’s  mine;  and  I’m  going  to  live  there 
all  my  days,  as  long  as  I  can  still  work  and  hunt.  I’m 
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not  done.”  He  paused  a  moment  and  then  added  to  Hal: 
"  There’s  someone  lives  with  me  who  might  be  good 
company  for  you,  young  fellow,  if  it  happened  that  the 
pair  of  you  got  to  know  each  other.  But  it  will  just  have 
to  happen;  there’s  no  way  of  doing  anything  to  bring  it 
about.”  He  got  up  and  turned  to  go.  "  The  man  who 
took  this  land  is  named  Gorges,”  he  said,  ending  the 
conversation.  "  Look  him  up  and  go  to  the  land  office, 
and  if  you  can  hold  out  here  a  year  the  place  is  yours.” 

He  walked  steadily  up  the  rising  trail  as  though  the 
five  remaining  miles  of  the  way  home  were  nothing.  Hal 
thought,  as  the  man  went  out  of  sight  beyond  the  tangle 
of  thickets,  that  a  quick  figure  slipped  out  of  the  woods 
and  walked  with  him,  but  he  was  not  sure.  His  father 
was  already  unloading  the  cart  to  carry  their  small  bag¬ 
gage  down  to  the  cabin. 

Business  matters  in  the  village  were  arranged  very 
easily  and  quickly.  In  fact  Gorges,  when  found,  seemed 
in  strange  haste  to  finish  the  exchange  before  the 
Thatchers  might  change  their  minds.  He  was  repaid 
the  fee  which  he  had  given  the  government  on  taking  up 
the  land,  and  the  affair  was  ended.  When  the  last  paper 
was  signed,  the  stout,  shiny-bald  man  who  was  the  land- 
office  clerk  said  pleasantly,  "You’re  pretty  brave,  sir,  to 
take  over  lands  that  even  old  hands  at  pioneering  have 
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given  up  because  they  couldn’t  sleep  nights  for  thinking 
of  the  Sioux.” 

"  The  Sioux,”  echoed  Mark  Thatcher.  "  Those  are 
the  Indians  who  used  to  live  in  this  neighborhood?  I 
heard  that  they  were  all  gone  and  that  only  a  few  peaceful 
Chippewa  were  left  further  up  in  the  hills.” 

Gorges  cleared  his  throat  and  was  about  to  speak,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  withered,  sharp-faced  little 
woman  who  had  come  in  on  some  business  of  her  own. 
There  was  a  young  girl  beside  her,  a  fair-haired  girl, 
probably  about  twelve  years  old. 

"You  don’t  know  about  the  Sioux?  ”  the  old  woman 
exclaimed.  "  How  they  rose  up  and  made  war  when  the 
soldiers  were  all  away  fighting  in  the  South?  Why,  just 
let  me  tell  you  —  ” 

She  told  them,  the  others  joining  in  when  she  gave 
them  a  chance.  The  girl  pulled  at  her  arm  now  and 
again,  as  though  she  wanted  to  interrupt,  but  the  ancient 
lady  went  steadily  on  with  her  shrill-voiced  account.  The 
Indians  had  lived  at  peace  with  the  whites  for  years,  so 
she  related.  Then,  all  in  one  terrible  hour,  the  long  quiet 
was  broken.  The  war  whoop  echoed,  first  here  and  then 
there,  and  the  red  braves  swept  through  the  hills  doing 
dark  and  terrible  deeds  and  leaving  everything  behind 
them  empty  and  destroyed.  Hal  thought  it  was  like  lis- 
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tening  to  the  account  of  a  dream ;  it  seemed  that  this  tale 
must  be  something  that  never  could  have  been  true,  so 
terrifying  was  the  account.  The  white  soldiers  came  in 
time  and  drove  the  Sioux  band  far  out  upon  the  Western 
prairie  —  so  far,  the  soldiers  said,  that  they  would  never 
dare  to  return.  But  the  people  thought  otherwise.  All 
about  the  hills  were  silent  cabins  with  weeds  growing  up 
in  the  fields,  so  painfully  cleared  a  few  years  before.  Men 
must  live  close  together  now,  they  all  insisted.  It  was 
seven  years  since  the  Indian  attack,  but  no  one  in  that 
neighborhood  could  really  believe  that  the  Sioux  would 
never  come  back. 

Old  Emily  Hackett  had  begun  the  talk,  and  she  was 
determined  to  have  the  last  word.  "  You’ll  be  thinking 
of  it,  night  and  day,  as  you  live  up  there,”  she  declared; 
"  waking  and  sleeping,  you’ll  always  be  listening  for  the 
Sioux.” 

But  now  at  last  the  girl  at  her  side  managed  to  get  in 
a  word.  "  Grandmother,”  she  cried,  "  you  can’t  say 
that  all  the  Sioux  are  bad.  There  is  that  one  —  ” 

Her  grandmother  would  not  let  her  finish.  "  I  won’t 
have  you  talking  like  that,  Betty,”  she  scolded.  "  Pick 
up  your  basket  and  come  along.”  She  went  out,  taking 
the  still  objecting  Betty  with  her.  The  girl  looked  back  at 
Hal  as  though  attempting  to  say  a  word  especially  to  him, 
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but  anything  she  was  trying  to  make  him  hear  was 
drowned  in  old  Emily’s  saying  over  and  over,  "  You’ll  be 
listening  always  for  the  Sioux  to  come  again.” 

As  the  two  Thatchers  went  up  the  hill  once  more  Hal 
said  suddenly,  "  Why  didn’t  Jock  Clintock  tell  us?  ” 

"  He  didn’t  believe  there  was  anything  in  it.  He  said 
it  was  an  idea,  not  a  reason,”  his  father  replied. 

There  was  a  little  pause  as  they  traveled  onward ;  then 
Hal  said  finally  and  with  firm  belief :  "I  think  Jock 
Clintock  knows  more  about  it  than  the  others  do.  And 
he  lives  here.”  After  that  the  matter  was  discussed  no 
more. 

It  was  quite  true  that  hard  work  and  loneliness  are 
the  lot  of  the  pioneer.  But  if  there  were  weariness  and 
hard,  unpleasant  toil,  there  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
beauty  and  space  and  that  sense  of  freedom  which  no 
man  can  feel  in  a  crowded  town. 

Never  were  two  people  their  own  masters  more  than 
the  Thatchers,  who  were  ruled  only  by  their  need  for 
food,  for  proper  rest,  and  for  the  holding  of  their  small 
farm.  New  ground  had  to  be  broken,  the  cabin  needed 
repairs,  and  there  was  always  the  need  for  fuel.  One 
ax  or  the  other  was  usually  swinging  in  the  grove  on  the 
hillside.  So  empty  and  still  were  those  long,  wooded  slopes 
that  the  only  sound  would  be  the  steady  chopping, 
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echoed  from  the  rocks  above,  sounding  far  down  into 
the  open  meadows  below.  A  bear  would  go  snuffling 
and  sniffing  by,  watching  the  woodcutter  cautiously;  a 
fox  would  slide  in  and  out  of  the  underbrush;  a  mother 
partridge  would  pass,  clucking  comfortably  to  her  chicks. 
Once  in  a  long  time  Jock  Clintock  would  stop  to  see  how 
they  were  getting  along,  but  very  few  other  people  ever 
seemed  to  come  that  way.  It  was  very  lonely. 

At  first  Hal  did  not  mind  it.  As  the  newness  of  their 
life  passed,  however,  and  his  ears  grew  so  used  to  the 
small  woodland  sounds  that  he  no  longer  paid  attention 
to  them,  he  began  to  feel  the  great  silence  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  which  is  so  much  bigger  than  the  little  rustles  and 
tiny  noises  which  try  to  break  it.  Then,  one  day  when 
he  was  very  tired  and  had  stopped  for  a  little  to  lean  upon 
his  ax  and  rest  his  aching  muscles,  the  quiet  about  him 
suddenly  began  to  seem  strange  and  terrible,  to  fill  him 
with  a  feeling  which  he  had  never  known  before.  Gould 
it  possibly  be  that  he  was  afraid?  He  swung  his  ax 
above  his  head  and  tried  to  smother  the  feeling  in  a  burst 
of  new  energy. 

Whether  his  father  felt  any  such  thing  Hal  could  not 
tell.  For  Hal  the  strange  fear  came  and  went.  It  was 
not  always  there,  yet  he  could  never  feel  that  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  gone.  If  there  were  only  someone  of  his  own  age 
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to  whom  he  could  talk,  who  would  see  things  as  he  saw 
them,  and  who  might  be  able  to  explain  this  horrible 
loneliness  and  tell  him  how  to  meet  it !  His  longing  for 
such  a  friend  grew  every  day. 

One  early  morning  as  he  was  setting  out  to  hunt  in 
the  dewy  twilight  of  dawn,  he  felt  that  blanket  of  loneli¬ 
ness  settling  down  upon  him  again,  seeming  to  smother 
all  the  happiness  which  sprang  into  life  at  the  sight  of  the 
wide,  glorious  view  all  about  him. 

"  I  wish,”  he  cried  suddenly,  actually  speaking  aloud, 
"  I  wish  that  the  Sioux  would  come  back  again !  ”  He 
hardly  knew  what  it  was  within  him  which  cried  out 


such  a  desire,  a  longing  for  something  —  anything — - 


which  would  break  into  the  silence  of  the  hills  and  the 
unchanging  march  of  the  hard  days. 

He  tramped  far,  since  game  seemed  to  be  shy  that 
morning  and  there  was  great  need  of  meat  in  the  cabin. 
It  was  afternoon,  at  the  end  of  a  long,  weary,  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful  hunt,  when  he  came  over  the  top  of  a  hill,  hoping 
that  surely  he  would  find  a  deer  on  the  wooded  slope 
opposite  him.  Yes,  there  was  a  patch  of  brownish  color 
moving  steadily  across  a  clearing,  —  a  grazing  buck. 

It  was  too  distant  a  shot  from  where  he  stood ;  but  the 
wind  was  in  the  right  direction  so  that  he  could  creep 
closer  without  the  creature’s  catching  his  scent.  As  he 
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came  cautiously  down  the  hillside,  however,  he  found 
that  the  deep  valley  of  a  small  stream  was  between  him 
and  his  prize,  a  narrow  opening  with  great  rocks  rising 
up  on  each  side.  It  would  take  many  minutes  to  climb 
down  to  the  bottom  and  up  again,  and  it  could  not 
be  done  without  much  crashing  through  underbrush. 
Yet  it  was  a  very  difficult  shot  if  he  aimed  from  this 
farther  edge.  It  would  be  possible  to  do  it,  however, 
but  he  must  get  as  near  as  could  be  managed.  One 
great  rock  pushed  itself  out  from  the  side  and  hung 
over  the  pool  of  the  stream  far  below.  Hal  stepped 
out  upon  the  mossy  surface  of  the  huge  stone,  raised  his 
gun,  and  took  long  and  careful  aim. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  thicket  behind 
him,  and  a  figure  leaped  from  the  bushes  and  seized 
him  round  the  waist.  His  gun  was  jerked  aside,  and  he 
went  staggering  and  slipping  backward  as  he  was 
dragged  by  strong  hands  away  from  his  chosen  place. 

Hal,  completely  astonished,  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
dark  face,  a  blue  shirt,  a  slipping  foot  covered  with  a 
moccasin.  An  Indian  —  no,  a  white  man  —  no,  an  — 
Who  was  he  ?  They  were  both  back  on  the  hillside  now, 
and  each  drew  off  from  the  other,  so  that  Hal  could  see  a 
lean  youth,  probably  a  little  older  than  himself,  with  the 
coppery-brown  skin  of  an  Indian.  Why  had  such  a  per- 
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son  laid  hands  upon  him  Hal  wondered  angrily.  Was 
it  hate,  or  just  mischief,  to  spoil  his  shot  ? 

The  other  spoke  quickly  in  easy  English.  "  There  was 
no  time  to  tell  you  —  ”  There  was  also  no  need.  The 
rock  upon  which  Hal  had  been  standing,  loosened  by  his 
weight,  slipped  from  its  place,  even  as  the  boy  was  speak¬ 
ing,  and  went  thundering  down  into  the  hollow,  striking 
the  water  with  a  loud  splash.  What  if  Hal  had  fallen 
with  it!  What  if  he  had  been  pinned  under  it  in  the 
deep  pool  beneath !  He  had  been  too  occupied  with  his 
shot  to  notice  the  ground  cracking  and  parting  where  the 
rock  lay  against  the  hill.  He  had  learned  a  great  deal  in 
the  woods,  but  had  not  had  enough  experience  to  look^ 
for  any  such  danger.  At  the  sound  of  the  crash  the  deer 
had  bounded  away.  Hal  was  still  wondering  dumbly 
why  the  other  had  bothered  himself  with  his  danger, 
when  the  Indian  spoke  again. 

"You  are  one  of  that  pair  who  has  come  to  live  on  the 
land  that  Gorges  couldn’t  keep?” 

"Yes,”  Hal  agreed.  He  saw  that  three  trout  lay  on 
the  soft  moss,  and  that  the  dark  stranger  had  been  fishing 
some  yards  downstream. 

"  I  live  over  there,”  the  other  jerked  his  head  toward 
the  hill.  "Jock  Glintock  took  me  into  his  cabin  when  I 
was  little  and  my  people  had  been  driven  away  by  the 
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blue-coated  soldiers.  They  did  not  come  back  for  me; 
so  I  have  stayed  with  him.” 

He  was  a  Sioux,  then.  How  strange !  Clintock  had 
taken  in  a  deserted  Indian  child  and  brought  him  up. 
The  reason  flashed  into  Hal’s  mind :  Clintock  also  had  v 
felt  the  panic  of  loneliness  and  needed  to  have  somebody 
with  him.  This  was  the  companion  of  whom  he  had  said 
he  might  be  good  company  for  Hal  "if  it  so  happened 
that  the  pair  of  you  got  to  know  each  other.” 

How  did  the  two  boys  become  friends?  The  Sioux 
suddenly  touched  Hal  on  the  arm  and  looked  up  the 
stream,  where  the  deer  had  once  more  come  into  view. 

It  was  still  a  difficult  shot,  but  the  Indian’s  glance  was^ 
a  dare.  Hal  raised  his  rifle,  found  that  he  was  foolishly 
excited,  steadied  himself  with  a  tremendous  effort,  and 
flred.  The  deer  dropped.  Hal  blushed  with  pleasure  at 
the  look  of  approval  on  the  Indian’s  face. 

Wahkon  —  so  the  Indian  boy’s  name  proved  to  be  — 
helped  Hal  carry  the  deer  as  far  as  the  Witness  Tree. 
They  had  been  talking  busily;  but  they  were  silent  now 
as  they  stopped.  Wahkon  stood  looking  up  at  the  great 
pine. 

"  It  marks  the  corner  of  our  land,”  Hal  explained. 

The  other  seemed  scarcely  to  have  heard  him.  Then 
he  spoke  at  last. 
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"  Once  it  marked  the  line  between  the  hunting  grounds 
of  the  Sioux  and  of  the  Chippewa.  The  boundary  went 
over  this  hill,  down  outside  the  birch  grove,  through 
the  little  island  in  the  stream.  There  are  always  such 
crooked  edges  to  the  lands  which  belong  to  one  tribe  or 
another.” 

How  small  a  thing  it  seemed  that  the  Witness  Tree 
merely  stood  for  the  corner  of  a  farm,  when  for  a  hundred 
years  it  had  marked  the  line  between  peace  and  war! 
Was  it  past  that  tree  that  the  files  of  red  men  had  stolen 
on  that  fearful  day  when  the  Sioux  turned  against  the 
whites?  The  Indian  answered  the  question  almost  as 
though  it  had  been  spoken. 

"  They  stopped  here  to  discuss  for  the  last  time  whether 
or  not  they  would  attack  the  white  men.  They  talked  a 
little,  and  then  they  went  forward.” 

"  Do  you  think,”  Hal  asked  frankly,  "  that  they  will 
ever  come  back?  ” 

''  I  do  not  know,”  the  Indian  answered.  "  I  can  re¬ 
member  a  great  noise  when  the  white  soldiers  came  riding 
down  on  our  camp.  The  horses  parted  without  trampling 
on  me,  and  a  white  man,  Jock  Clintock,  caught  me  up  on 
his  saddle  and  carried  me  home.  I  have  never  seen  my 
own  people  again ;  but  I  can  talk  their  language  still,  for 
Clintock  knows  it.  I  have  not  many  friends.  The  people 
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of  the  village  look  at  me  with  hard  eyes,  for  I  am  a  Sioux.” 
There  was  a  ring  of  pride  in  his  last  words  as  he  turned 
and  slipped  away  over  the  hill. 

Hal  was  lonely  no  more.  If  a  day  passed,  or  two  or 
three,  without  his  seeing  Wahkon,  he  always  knew  that 
in  time  there  would  surely  be  a  whistle  out  of  the  woods 
and  that  an  erect  figure  would  come  across  the  slope  to 
meet  him  under  the  Witness  Tree.  They  found  time 
somehow  to  talk  of  everything  in  the  world,  below  those 
spreading  branches.  It  was  Wahkon’s  notion  that  his 
new  friend  should  learn  Sioux.  By  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  Hal  could  understand  many  of  the  words  and  could 
use  certain  expressions  himself,  though  clumsily.  The 
language  of  the  Sioux  Indians  is  not  easy  to  learn. 

Gossip  goes  everywhere,  even  in  frontier  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  so  that  soon  the  people  in  the  village  all  knew  that 
Hal  had  made  a  friend  of  the  Indian  boy. 

More  than  one  person  gave  him  a  word  of  warning. 
"  Once  a  Sioux,  always  a  Sioux,”  a  man  said  to  him. 
"Wahkon  is  only  one,  and  alone;  but  where  there’s 
one,  there  might,  all  of  a  sudden,  be  a  great  many 
again.” 

There  were  other  hints  which  one  person  and  then 
another  would  drop.  "  Abram  Stover’s  horse  strayed 
away  into  the  woods,  and  he  never  got  it  back.  It’s  a 
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dozen  bets  to  one  that  red  boy  of  Clintock’s  knows 
something  of  where  it  went.”  Someone  at  the  edge  of 
the  village  would  complain  that  his  hens  disappeared 
in  the  night  and  would  jerk  a  thumb  in  the  direction  of 
the  hill. 

Hal  was  angered  by  these  whispers.  "  Aren’t  there 
bears  and  wolves  and  foxes  that  carry  things  away?  ”  he 
would  ask.  "You  want  someone  to  blame  for  things, 
and  you  lay  it  all  on  Wahkon.” 

Even  after  the  bones  of  the  horse  had  been  found 
where  the  poor  thing  had  fallen  over  a  great  rock,  and 
after  the  robber  raccoon  was  shot  in  the  raided  chicken 
coop,  the  people  would  not  stop  their  hints  and  whispers. 
The  storekeeper  had  the  last  word. 

"  People  all  say  that  this  Wahkon  is  the  son  of  a 
chief.  Indians  know  everything.  His  tribe  understand 
that  he’s  living  here,  learning  white  men’s  ways.  They 
may  come  back  for  him;  he’d  be  of  use  if  they  swept 
through  this  country  again.” 

But  nothing  anyone  could  say  would  make  Hal  doubt 
the  honor  of  his  friend.  There  was  one  other  who  also 
defended  Wahkon  stoutly  whenever  he  was  mentioned 
in  her  presence.  Betty  Hackett,  whom  Hal  met  at  times 
when  he  was  in  town,  would  never  allow  any  person  to 
speak  hardly  of  Wahkon. 
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"You  don’t  know  him,”  she  said  over  and  over  to 
everyone.  "You  only  think  about  his  being  a  Sioux!  ” 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?  ”  Hal  finally  asked  her.  She  was 
a  pleasant,  friendly  girl,  small  for  her  age,  with  round 
bright  eyes  and  very  round  sunburned  eheeks. 

"  Didn’t  you  know?  ”  she  answered.  "  Joek  Clintock 
is  some  sort  of  relative  of  my  grandmother’s,  and  once  in 
a  good  many  months  we  go  up  to  his  cabin  to  wash  and 
scrub  for  him.  It  is  a  long  drive  and  very  rough  for  a 
horse,  so  we  can’t  get  there  often.  Sometimes  I  see  Wah- 
kon,  but  many  times  I  don’t.  I  know  how  good  he  is  to 
Jock  Clintock  and  how  happy  they  are  together.  But  it 
wasn’t  at  their  cabin  that  I  saw  him  first.”  -  Co 

"  Where  did  you  see  him?  He  doesn’t  come  often  to 
town,”  Hal  said. 

"  Oh,  it  was  years  ago,  before  my  grandmother  ever 
took  me  up  there.  I  was  much  smaller  than  I  am  now.  A 
good  many  of  us  had  gone  up  on  the  hill  with  my 
teacher  to  get  berries.  I  had  run  a  little  ahead  of  the 
rest;  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  looked  up,  and  there  was  a 
brown  bear  snuffing  along  my  tracks.  The  others  were 
over  the  hill,  and  the  bear  was  between  me  and  them. 

I  cried  out  and  ran  away;  the  bear  came  along  after. 
It  stopped  to  put  its  nose  into  my  berry  basket  and  up¬ 
set  it  and  began  licking  up  the  berries.  Then  Wahkon 
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—  only  I  didn’t  know  who  he  was  then  —  came  through 
the  bushes.  He  had  been  hunting  and  had  seen  the 
bear  going  after  me.  He  chased  it  away ;  the  bear  was 
angry  and  slapped  at  him,  but  he  only  laughed,  because 
it  was  not  near  enough  to  reach  him.  He  laughed  at  me 
too  because  I  was  afraid.  He  picked  up  my  berry  basket 
and  gave  it  back  to  me;  then  he  disappeared  into  the 
brush  again.  When  I  saw  him  later  at  Jock  Clintock’s 
and  said  something  about  the  bear  and  the  berries,  he 
pretended  that  he  didn’t  remember  any  such  thing.” 

The  autumn  came  suddenly  with  a  rush  of  cold  winds. 
Wahkon  did  not  come  to  the  Witness  Tree  now,  for  he 
was  back  in  the  hills  getting  the  winter  supply  of  meat. 
Jock  Clintock  had  not  walked  down  to  the  Thatcher 
cabin  for  a  long  time.  Hal  missed  his  comrade,  but  the 
old  loneliness  did  not  return.  He  knew  certainly  that 
Wahkon  would  soon  come  out  of  the  wood ;  he  was  sure 
of  him,  as  one  can  be  sure  of  a  true  friend. 

He  had  tried  to  explain  to  Wahkon  some  of  the  white 
men’s  holidays,  and  he  had  told  him  several  times  that  he 
and  Jock  Clintock  must  come  to  eat  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ner  with  them  —  a  dinner  of  Canada  goose  and  dried 
plums  and  squash  and  wild-fruit  jam.  Hal  had  tried 
very  hard  to  make  plain,  both  in  Sioux  and  in  English, 
just  what  the  feast  of  Thanksgiving  was.  Jock  Clintock, 
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a  Scotsman  by  birth,  had  never  celebrated  it  with  the 
Indian  boy. 

One  day  Betty  Hackett  met  Hal  before  the  general 
store  and  stopped  to  tell  him  a  bit  of  news. 

''Jock  Clintock  has  been  sick.  My  grandmother  and 
I  went  up  to  his  cabin,  and  he  could  hardly  move.  She 
wrote  to  his  son,  who  lives  in  a  city  somewhere,  and  said 
he  ought  to  know  how  badly  off  his  father  was.” 

"  I  must  go  up  to  see  him,”  Hal  said  at  once.  But 
things  kept  him  from  going  immediately,  for  the  season 
of  preparing  for  winter  was  a  busy  one  for  everyone. 

On  a  cold  November  afternoon,  however,  when  Hal 
and  his  father  had  been  hunting  and  were  on  their  way 
homeward,  they  passed  the  fresh  tracks  of  a  horse  and 
cart  leading  up  the  rude  trail  toward  the  Clintock 
cabin.  Such  a  thing  was  so  unusual,  and  they  had  been 
so  long  without  news  of  their  friends,  that  they  agreed 
that  Hal  should  go  up  over  the  hill  to  find  out  whether 
anything  were  wrong. 

As  he  approached  the  cabin  he  was  astonished  to  hear 
loud,  angry  voices  sounding  from  inside,  so  that  he  ran 
the  last  few  yards,  knocked,  received  no  answer,  and 
therefore  went  directly  in. 

Jock  Clintock  was  sitting  in  his  armchair  near  the 
fire.  He  looked  thin  and  white  and  bowed,  very  differ- 
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ent  from  the  strong  man  with  whom  Hal  and  his  father 
had  first  become  friends.  It  was  plain  that  he  had  been 
ill  and  that  the  feebleness  of  age  had  suddenly  fallen 
upon  him.  Beside  his  chair  stood  a  middle-aged 
stranger  with  a  hard  face  which,  in  spite  of  its  un¬ 
friendly  expression,  looked  so  much  like  Clintock’s  as 
to  give  proof  that  this  was  his  son.  As  Hal  came  in  old 
Clintock  looked  across  at  the  boy  with  a  look  of  puz¬ 
zled  helplessness  which  no  one  had  ever  seen  on  his 
face  before. 

Wahkon,  standing  opposite  the  stranger,  took  no 
notice  of  the  arrival  of  his  friend.  He  was  stiflf,  upright, 
his  dark  face  was  set  with  anger,  and  his  voice  stumbled  a 
little  on  the  English,  which  was  not,  after  all,  his  own 
language. 

"You  will  not  take  him  away.  He  and  I  —  we  belong 
here,  and  to  each  other.” 

Clintock’s  son  answered  with  a  harsh,  slow  stubborn¬ 
ness  which  perhaps  he  himself  thought  was  patience. 
"  I’ve  explained  it  all  to  you  more  than  once.  My  father 
is  old.  Now  that  he  has  been  sick  it  is  plain  that  he 
shouldn’t  live  here  in  the  woods  any  more.  He  must 
have  real  care  and  be  safe.” 

"  I  give  him  care;  he  is  safe  with  me,”  cried  Wahkon, 
anxiously. 
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"  You  ?  ”  said  the  other,  angrily.  "  How  can  we  trust  an 
old  man  to  you?  You’re  nothing  but  an  Injun;  worse 
than  that,  you’re  one  of  those  evil  Sioux.” 

There  was  a  sudden  flash.  Wahkon  had  pulled  out 
his  knife  as  he  sprang  across  the  room.  Clintock’s  son 
shrank  back  with  a  gasp  of  terror.  Hal  jumped  forward 
to  catch  the  arm  of  his  angry  friend.  Jock  Clintock  raised 
his  voice. 

"  Wahkon  —  remember  he  is  my  son.” 

The  Indian  boy  stopped  dead.  To  a  red  man  the  ties 
of  blood  are  everything,  and  no  one  may  do  harm  to  the 
relative  of  a  friend.  He  looked  wildly  from  one  to  an¬ 
other  ;  then  suddenly  swung  about  and  flung  himself  out 
of  the  door. 

"  Couldn’t  you  —  couldn’t  you  take  him  with  us?  ” 
Jock  Clintock  begged  of  his  son.  "  The  boy  and  I  have 
been  everything  to  each  other  all  these  years.” 

"  I  take  no  Sioux  Indian  into  my  house,”  replied  the 
younger  man,  and  added  more  reasonably,  "You  know 
he  could  never  be  content  in  a  town.” 

Hal  had  made  no  effort  to  object.  He  slipped  out  of 
the  house  now  to  follow  his  comrade.  On  the  top  of  the 
hill,  where  a  point  of  rocks  gave  a  broad  view  of  the  val¬ 
ley  below,  Wahkon  was  sitting  motionless,  his  arm  about 
his  knees,  his  eyes  staring  straight  ahead  into  space. 
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"  Wahkon,”  Hal  said  to  him,  and  when  he  did  not 
answer,  spoke  again.  "  Wahkon,  you  are  to  eome  to  live 
with  us  now.” 

The  Sioux  boy  did  not  reply;  did  not  even  move  his 
eyes.  Hal  stood  undeeided.  It  is  never  possible  for  a 
white  person  to  know  what  an  Indian  is  thinking,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  face  of  a  great  sorrow.  There  seemed 
nothing  further  to  say.  Hal  turned  about  and  walked 
down  the  hill. 

In  their  own  eabin  that  night  Hal’s  father  heard  the 
tale  and  nodded  slowly.  "Yes,  the  younger  Clintock  was 
right;  the  boy  could  never  live  happily  anywhere  else, 
and  still  I  suppose  Jock  had  to  go  with  his  son.  Wahkon 
will  want  to  be  alone  for  a  while;  then,  in  the  end,  we 
will  persuade  him  to  come  to  us.  We  must  try  not  to 
move  too  quiekly.  Perhaps  until  Thanksgiving  Day  will 
be  long  enough  to  wait.” 

Hal  waited  with  diffieulty.  He  went  across  the  hill 
now  and  again  and  eaught  sight  of  Wahkon,  once  coming 
out  of  the  Clintock  cabin,  once  crossing  a  cleared  space 
on  the  hillside.  Hal  knew  that  his  friend  saw  him  and 
that  he  really  meant  to  go  on  without  stopping  to  ex¬ 
change  a  word.  He  returned  sorrowfully,  knowing 
that  they  still  must  wait  until  the  Sioux  boy’s  pain  had 
somehow  been  relieved. 
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It  was  three  nights  after  this  that  Hal  waked  sud¬ 
denly,  at  that  hour  when  darkness  is  almost  ready  to 
give  way  to  the  pale  light  before  day.  Some  sound  had 
roused  him,  yet  he  could  not  tell  what  it  was. 

Restless  and  unable  to  sleep  again,  he  finally  got  up 
and  slipped  out  of  the  door.  There  was  a  faint  gray 
above  the  hills,  where  the  morning  was  coming,  but  the 
stars  were  still  shining  overhead.  In  spite  of  the  cold 
there  was  no  snow  upon  the  ground;  only  the  heaviest 
of  white  frosts  on  the  hill  grass,  with  —  what  was  this  ?  — 
prints  of  feet,  moccasined  feet,  crossing  and  crisscrossing 
the  whiteness  everywhere.  ^ 

As  he  stood,  just  outside  the  door,  listening,  Hal 
seemed  to  hear  the  low  murmur  of  voices  coming  from 
above  on  the  hill,  near  the  Witness  Tree. 

With  all  the  care  he  had  learned  from  Wahkon,  he 
stole  from  the  shelter  of  one  bush  to  another,  working  his 
way  slowly  up  the  slope.  As  he  crept  nearer  the  low 
voices  grew  plainer,  the  dark  forms  moving  in  the 
shadow  were  clearer.  Someone  struck  a  flint  and  steel, 
showing  the  coppery  faces,  the  broad,  high-cheeked 
features  streaked  with  paint.  It  was  the  Sioux.  They 
had  come  back  at  last. 

A  little  fire  had  been  kindled,  and  by  its  light  Hal 
could  see  Wahkon  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  trunk  of  the 
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great  tree,  while  there  stood  before  him  a  tall  Indian  with 
a  headdress  of  buffalo  horns,  showing  that  he  was  a 
medicine  man.  Hal  began  to  catch  some  of  the  words 
which  the  man  was  pouring  out  in  a  flood  of  speech.  The 
boy  could  not  understand  them  all,  but  he  caught  the 
meaning  of  what  the  Sioux  was  saying. 

"You  are  the  son  of  our  greatest  chief,  and  it  is  time 
you  came  back  to  us.  We  have  waited  long  for  someone 
to  follow ;  for  one  who  will  stand  at  our  head  when  we  rise 
up,  for  the  last  time,  against  the  whites.  You  know  their 
ways ;  you  can  help  us  to  drive  them  out  of  our  lands  as 
we  did  once  before.” 

Wahkon  was  long  in  answering.  The  light  of  the  fire 
grew  brighter  and  Hal  could  see  him  looking  steadily 
into  the  faces  of  his  own  people,  come  back  to  him  after 
so  many  years.  He  spoke  at  last,  very  slowly. 

"You  say  that  you  drove  the  white  men  from  your 
lands.  For  how  long?  And  what  came  after?  Ruin  for 
you  all.  Is  not  that  true?  You  say  too  that  I  know  the 
white  men.  Only  a  little  do  I  know  their  ways,  but  that  is 
enough.  They  dwell  in  our  hunting  grounds  now;  they 
will  dwell  there  always.  They  do  not  move  and  shift  as 
the  red  men  do.  Where  they  set  their  lodges  they  remain, 
and  their  children’s  children  sit  by  the  fire  which  they 
have  kindled.  What  they  have  they  will  never  give  up.” 
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The  medicine  man  answered  in  deep- voiced  anger: 
"You  say  that  they  will  remain  here  forever,  when  one 
blow,  one  lifting  of  the  war  cry,  is  really  enough  to  drive 
them  all  away.  This  very  night  I  stole  into  the  cabin 
here  on  the  hillside.  The  man  and  the  boy  were  asleep ; 
their  guns  were  unloaded  and  far  from  the  reach  of  their 
hands.  One  minute,  two  or  three  blows,  and  they  will 
never  walk  these  hills  again.”  He  turned  to  the  others. 
"  Come,  O  Sioux  warriors !  ”  He  lifted  his  voice,  "  Do 
you  want  to  be  rich  with  the  prizes  of  battle  before  the 
day  breaks?  ” 

Wahkon  was  on  his  feet  and  had  spread  his  arms  as 
though  to  bar  the  way.  "  No  one  shall  lay  a  finger  on 
them,”  he  cried,  "  for  I,  myself,  will  cry  a  warning  at 
your  first  move.” 

The  medicine  man,  furious,  flung  himself  upon  the  boy 
as  a  mountain  lion  would  spring  upon  a  deer.  They 
fought  and  staggered  in  the  flickering  light,  now  and 
again  stumbling  forward  into  the  red  glare  of  the  fire, 
then  drawing  back  into  the  shadows.  Not  another 
Indian  moved.  There  was  a  slipping  of  feet,  a  cry,  and 
the  medicine  man  was  thrown  with  a  dull  sound  against 
the  great  solid  trunk  of  the  huge  pine.  Wahkon  stood 
at  the  edge  of  the  flame-lit  circle  to  speak  to  the  others. 

"  I  will  go  away  with  you,  as  you  ask,”  he  said,  "  for 
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there  is  no  longer  any  place  here  for  me.  We  will  go  deep 
into  that  country  at  the  foot  of  the  great  rocky  moun¬ 
tains  of  which  you  tell  me.  There  is  good  hunting  there 
and  the  white  men  will  be  very  far  away.  I  have  lived 
with  them;  but  their  ways  are  not  my  ways,  and  I  will 
never  be  with  them  again.” 

Not  another  word  was  spoken.  Like  shadows  the 
whole  company  moved  away  into  the  dark,  one  tall 
warrior  almost  stepping  upon  Hal’s  hand  as  the  boy 
lay  in  the  thicket. 

The  light  was  brightening  behind  the  hills  and  the 
white  frost  would  soon  be  sparkling.  Hal  got  up  stiffly, 
went  down  the  hill,  and  entered  the  house.  He  knelt  to 
blow  up  the  fire  and  wait  until  his  father  should  be 
awake.  It  was  Thanksgiving  Day,  he  remembered,  and 
they  had  believed  that  they  could  win  Wakhon  by  then, 
bringing  him  to  sit  at  their  table,  to  live  with  them. 
What  a  useless  hope !  There  was  a  creak  of  the  door,  a 
moccasined  step  upon  the  stone.  With  the  red  light  of 
morning  behind  his  tall  figure,  Wahkon  was  standing  on 
the  sill. 

"  It  was  a  great  many  days  ago  that  you  asked  me  to 
your  feast,”  he  said  in  his  own  language,  as  though  he 
had  put  English  away  from  him  forever.  "  I  cannot  come 
to  you.  I  know  now  that  an  Indian  should  never  sleep 
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under  a  white  man’s  roof  or  live  in  a  white  man’s  house. 
But  you  can  tell  them  in  the  village  that  they  can  close 
their  eyes  in  peace  tonight  and  for  all  time.  You  can  tell 
them  that  the  Sioux  will  never  come  again.” 

He  was  gone.  The  morning  was  breaking  to  a  clear, 
cold  November  day.  There  was  more  reason  to  give 
thanksgiving  to  God  today  than  for  many  a  long  year. 
There  was  emptiness  in  Hal’s  heart  as  he  stood  in  the 
doorway,  looking  at  the  long  white  slopes  before  him, 
but  it  was  not  the  panic  of  loneliness  with  which  the 
wilderness  threatens  those  who  press  close  to  it.  He  had 
conquered  that;  he  and  his  father  would  hold  the  place 
always  now.  Down  in  the  village  they  would  be  glad  to 
hear  such  news.  Old  Emily  Hackett  could  never  again 
tell  her  terrible  tale  with  such  effect;  Betty  would  know 
that  her  belief  in  Wahkon  need  not  be  shaken.  And  now 
no  person  need  ever  again  awaken  in  the  night  and  listen 
for  the  Sioux. 
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i  ^  /  AS  it  the  rustle  of  the  tent  flap,  moving  in  the  soft 
/  y  prairie  wind,  which  had  roused  Rodman  Phelps  to 
raise  his  head  from  the  pile  of  army  blankets  and  listen  ? 
All  about  him  the  camp  was  sleeping.  Even  the  horses 
had  stopped  jerking  at  their  ropes  and  were  still,  in  those 
small  hours  when  everyone  is  wrapped  in  deep  slumber 
after  a  long  day’s  march.  The  guards  were  awake,  of 
course;  now  and  then  Rod  could  hear  their  slow  tramp 
going  back  and  forth  beyond  the  last  line  of  tents.  But 
in  all  that  company  his  were  the  youngest  ears,  and  they 
had  certainly  caught  some  sound,  faint  and  far  off,  but 
unusual  enough  to  signal  even  to  his  dreaming  senses  that 
there  was  danger.  And  most  certainly  there  was  only 
one  real  danger  for  which  they  all  were  on  the  lookout. 
The  moment  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  happened, 
there  was  but  one  idea  which  instantly  leaped  into  every 
mind. 

Although  there  were  soldiers  all  about  him ;  although 
the  camp  was  set  up  in  rows  of  army  tents,  with  arms 
stacked  before  the  doors,  and  horses  for  the  soldiers  tied 
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in  long  lines  beyond,  it  was  no  real  errand  of  war  upon 
which  they  were  all  bound.  If  it  had  been  war,  there 
would  have  been  no  place  in  that  company  for  Rodman 
Phelps,  aged  fourteen,  and  in  no  way  enrolled  in  the 
United  States  army.  No,  this  was  a  bold  adventure  of  a 
different  sort.  The  soldiers  were  those  sent  out  to  be  a 
guard  for  a  great  project  —  the  laying  out  of  a  railroad 
across  unsettled  country  full  of  broad  plains,  difficult 
rivers,  broken  hills,  and  unfriendly  Indians.  In  the 
early  1870’s  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  only  in 
its  first  beginnings ;  so  that  this  was  no  matter  of  build¬ 
ing  roadbeds  and  laying  rails,  but  merely  of  seeking 
out  the  best  line  across  that  great  unknown  territory, 
of  surveying  the  chosen  way  slowly  and  exactly  all  the 
way  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Missouri  River  and 
from  the  Missouri  to  the  Yellowstone.  There  were  but 
six  engineers  who  were  doing  the  work,  but  the  body 
of  troops  sent  to  keep  them  safe  amounted  to  a  small 
army. 

It  was  only  a  month  ago  that  the  news  of  this  march 
had  come  to  the  fort  where  Rod’s  father.  Colonel  Phelps, 
was  in  command.  Every  young  officer,  every  enlisted 
man  of  any  spirit,  was  anxious  to  be  one  of  those  chosen 
to  go.  And  it  seemed  almost  too  wonderful  to  believe 
that  Colonel  Custer  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  who  was  to 
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be  in  charge  of  the  soldiers  on  the  journey,  should  have 
said,  with  his  easy  good  nature:  "  How  about  my  taking 
the  boy  along,  Phelps?  He  can  go  if  he  wants  to;  he 
seems  to  me  the  kind  who  wouldn’t  make  a  nuisance  of 
himself.  There  will  be  some  good  hunting,  —  buffalo 
and  elk  and  antelope.  And,  after  all,  as  I  see  it,  with  such 
a  big  force  there’s  not  too  much  danger.  We  may  never 
even  be  attacked  by  the  Sioux.” 

Rod  had  held  his  breath  while  his  father  thought  it 
over.  There  was  not  time  to  think  long.  "  Why,  yes, 
he  may  go,”  was  the  glorious  permission  finally  given. 
"  Only,  as  you  say,  he  must  be  sure  not  to  be  a  bother  to 
anyone  in  any  way.” 

The  boy  could  see  that  Custer’s  second  in  command. 
Lieutenant  Tracy,  was  none  too  well  pleased  with  the 
plan.  "  Trust  a  boy  to  get  himself  in  the  way,  somehow,” 
Rod  heard  him  mumble.  But  it  was  not  his  place  to 
speak  aloud.  A  horse  was  found  for  Rod,  his  things  were 
got  together,  and  they  were  off. 

Through  all  the  march,  which  had  been  long  and 
hard,  he  had  been  careful  above  all  else  never  to  make 
a  nuisance  of  himself,  never  to  be  in  the  way  or  to  cause 
any  delay.  He  was  never  the  last  in  saddling  up  in  the 
morning;  he  always  got  his  horse  tied  and  fed  and 
watered  as  soon  as  any  of  the  more  experienced  soldiers; 
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he  always  leaped  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle  call,  no 
matter  what  its  message.  But  he  burned  to  do  even 
better  than  that ;  to  be  of  some  real  and  active  use,  if  only 
to  show  his  bravery  to  that  watching,  doubtful  eye  which 
Lieutenant  Tracy  never  failed  to  fix  upon  him  whenever 
they  met.  "  This  sort  of  journey  is  no  place  for  a  boy,” 
he  said  aloud,  more  than  once  in  Rod’s  presence.  Rod 
swore  to  himself  that  before  the  march  was  over  he  would 
show  Tracy  something,  he  would  prove  that  he  had  as 
good  a  right  in  that  company  as  any  other.  Perhaps,  he 
thought,  as  he  now  sat  up  in  the  dark  and  strained  his 
ears,  perhaps  it  might  be  this  very  night.  Suppose  he 
were  to  be  the  one  to  give  warning  of  a  Sioux  attack.  He 
listened,  holding  his  breath,  but  he  heard  nothing.  The 
great  prairie  was  still,  except  for  the  far-off  cry  of  a  wolf ; 
a  horse  whinnied  and  shifted  its  feet ;  the  guard  tramped 
past.  That  was  all.  Rod  was  very  sleepy. 

From  where  he  was  lying  among  the  blankets  he 
could  look  past  the  open  tent  flap  to  the  broad  Dakota 
prairie,  dim  in  the  faint  starlight;  the  tall  grass  bending 
a  little  in  the  wind;  the  low,  round  hills  rising  against 
the  sky.  No,  it  was  just  as  it  had  been  on  every  other 
night.  The  breeze  of  late  summer  was  chilly;  he  snug¬ 
gled  down  between  the  blankets  again;  his  eyes  were 
closing. 
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Then  suddenly  there  arose  outside  the  most  terrible 
of  uproars,  a  nightmare  of  noise,  shouting,  stamping, 
yelling,  and  the  crash  of  guns.  A  dark  form  went  running 
past  the  tent  door ;  a  half-dressed  soldier  came  after  it, 
and  another,  and  another.  Horses  snorted,  reared,  broke 
loose,  and  went  galloping  through  the  camp.  Shots  were 
fired  in  every  direction  ;  officers  roared  orders,  and  men 
shouted  in  reply ;  but,  above  everything,  there  rose,  high 
and  terrifying,  the  Indian  war  cry.  A  bullet  sang  past 
Rod’s  ear  and  nicked  the  tent  pole.  A  moment  later 
a  loose  horse  stumbled  against  the  canvas  wall  and 
brought  the  whole  thing  down  about  his  ears. 

When  he  crawled  out  of  the  tangle  of  blankets,  ropes, 
and  smothering  canvas,  the  uproar  was  over.  The 
soldiers  were  gathering  in  ranks,  the  horses  were  being 
caught,  ffying  reports  were  beginning  to  shrink  down  to 
sober  truth.  The  actual  facts  were  at  last  made  clear.  A 
half-dozen  Indians  —  certainly  no  more  —  had  ridden, 
shouting  and  shooting,  straight  through  the  camp, 
charging  down  the  narrow  lanes  between  the  tent  rows, 
and  emptying  their  guns  into  the  tents.  Their  object 
had  plainly  been  to  stampede  the  horses;  to  make 
them  break  loose  from  their  posts  and  gallop  away  into 
the  dark,  where  they  could  be  gathered  by  the  red  men 
and  driven  away. 
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The  enemy  had  not  succeeded  in  their  plan,  how¬ 
ever  ;  for  only  a  few  of  the  horses  had  managed  to  break 
away,  and  of  these  nearly  all  were  caught.  The  shooting 
in  the  dark  had  done  little  harm ;  for  this  was  not  meant 
to  be  a  serious  attack.  It  was  mostly  an  act  of  daring  on 
the  part  of  the  Sioux,  the  proof  to  the  white  man  that 
they  were  close  upon  his  heels.  But  when  morning  came 
and  men  and  horses  were  counted,  it  appeared  that  there 
had  indeed  been  one  great  loss.  Colonel  Custer’s  best 
horse,  Ajax,  swift  and  big-shouldered,  was  gone.  A  few 
others  which  had  got  loose  were  seen  galloping  here  and 
there,  not  far  from  the  camp,  and  were  caught  again, 
so  that  it  seemed  that  the  Indians  had  not  had  a  real 
chance  to  drive  them  away.  But  Ajax  had  completely 
disappeared. 

Rod  went  back  and  forth  through  the  camp.  The 
men  were  either  mourning  or  laughing  over  the  events 
of  the  night. 

"  Six  Indians  threw  us  into  a  good  deal  of  an  up¬ 
roar,”  one  gray-haired  old  soldier  admitted.  "  We 
won’t  get  off  by  our  usual  time  today.  There’s  broken 
harness  to  mend  and  slit  canvas  to  repair,  where  the 
horses  put  their  hoofs  through.  It’s  sure  bad  luck  that 
Custer’s  horse  was  the  one  to  be  lost.  He  was  the  best  in 
the  whole  regiment.  The  colonel’s  sending  out  a  group 
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of  men  to  see  if  they  can  find  him.  But  they  mustn’t  take 
long,  for  we’ve  got  a  long  march  ahead  of  us  today.” 

For  a  boy  of  Rod’s  ability  and  energy  an  idea  needed 
only  to  be  a  minute  older  than  the  performing  of  it. 
When  the  men,  with  an  officer  in  command,  went  gal¬ 
loping  out  on  the  back  trail  to  look  for  the  lost  horse,  the 
boy  was  trailing  behind  them.  His  long-legged  horse  was 
not  so  sturdy  or  so  experienced  as  theirs.  Rod  had  to 
urge  it  again  and  again  to  keep  up  with  the  speed  of  the 
others. 

The  searchers  swung  over  one  hill  and  then  another, 
and  at  last  saw  a  galloping  animal  which  the  officer, 
with  the  colonel’s  field  glass,  made  out  to  be  the  lost 
horse.  They  quickened  their  speed  and  bore  down 
upon  him  as  he  grazed  and  ran  and  then  stopped  to 
graze  again,  once  in  a  while  pausing  to  stare  at  them  as 
they  came  closer. 

"  He  always  was  a  wild  thing,”  the  sergeant  said. 

I 

"  Even  the  Indians  couldn’t  catch  him  in  the  little  time 
they  had  for  a  chase.  But  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  we 
couldn’t  get  him  back,  either.” 

It  proved  true  enough.  The  big  creature  stood  once 
for  a  minute  on  the  height  of  the  hill;  then  stretched 
his  neck  and  sped  away  more  swiftly  than  they  could 
follow,  swinging  down  the  long  slope,  and  disappearing 
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into  a  group  of  cottonwoods  around  a  water  hole.  The 
sergeant  looked  back  over  his  shoulder. 

"  The  line ’s  getting  under  way,”  he  said,  "  and  we’re 
too  far  away  from  them  now.  We’ll  have  to  give  the 
horse  up  and  go  back.  Remember  that  we’ve  been 
ordered  never  to  forget  that  the  Indians  are  always 
watching.”  He  gave  his  command,  and  the  men  swung 
their  horses  obediently. 

But  Rod,  so  he  argued  with  himself,  was  not  strictly 
bound  to  follow  military  orders.  Riding  last  in  the  line, 
he  looked  back  again  and  again.  The  horse  had  grazed 
out  beyond  the  clump  of  trees,  a  single,  lonely  figure  in 
that  great  empty  waste.  Rod  had  patted  him  often;  the 
animal  would  know  his  voice  if  he  came  near  and  called. 
The  others  were  mounting  the  hill  and  disappearing  on 
the  other  side.  The  boy  turned  his  horse. 

Down  he  rode ;  down  the  long  slope  out  into  the  broad 
basin  with  its  scattered  clumps  of  thicket  and  faint  line 
of  green  where  the  water  trickled  away  and  lost  itself  in 
the  dry  ground.  He  was  nearing  the  horse,  which  raised 
his  head  and  stood  looking.  His  own  horse  whinnied, 
and  Ajax  answered,  the  shrill  greeting  of  one  horse 
friend  to  another. 

Rod  was  not  many  yards  away.  He  rose  in  his  stir¬ 
rups  and  called  "Ajax!  Ajax!”  For  an  instant  the 
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animal  stood  motionless;  then  he  swung  about  and  was 
off  in  a  thunder  of  hoofs  —  a  long,  regular  beat  which 
stood  for  such  wild,  fleet  escape  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  overtaking  him. 

Rod  pulled  up  and  let  his  own  horse  breathe  for  a 
minute.  He  had  been  so  sure;  but  he  had  been  wrong. 
He  was  beaten.  And  had  it  been,  perhaps,  the  wisest 
thing  in  the  world  to  lag  so  far  behind?  He  took  one 
more  glance  backward  at  the  fleeing  Ajax.  The  ground 
the  horse  was  mounting  went  up,  up,  to  a  long  roll  of 
hill;  and  just  below  the  top  something  moved,  and  some- 
thing  else,  —  now  three  moving  dots  and  now  four,  — 
riders,  seemingly  heading  downward  toward  the  level. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  Indians. 

They  would  stop,  he  was  sure,  to  catch  the  loose 
horse;  for  such  an  animal  as  Ajax  was  a  rare  prize.  He 
rode  on,  urging  his  mount  to  the  top  of  its  clumsy  speed, 
but  not  wanting  to  seem  to  flee  too  hurriedly.  After  a 
stretch  of  yards  he  looked  back  again.  They  had  not 
stopped  to  go  after  the  colonel’s  horse;  they  were  after 
more  valuable  game.  They  were  following  him. 

He  turned  about  and  galloped  on.  He  would  not 
look  back  again,  he  told  himself  —  not  until  the  shots 
began  to  sing  about  his  ears ;  not  until  he  would  have  to 
turn  finally,  draw  the  army  revolver  from  its  holster, 
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and  sell  his  life  for  what  it  was  worth  —  not  much,  he 
thought  painfully,  for  he  realized  now  the  foolishness  of 
what  he  had  done.  This  was  just  what  the  men  had 
always  been  warned  against.  This  was  the  very  thing  for 
which  the  Indians  had  waited  so  long.  Sometime  or  other 
a  person  in  that  marching  column  would  "grow  careless, 
bold,  and  forgetful;  would  stray  away  from  the  safety 
that  numbers  brought  and  let  himself  fall  into  danger. 
Rod  thought  himself  so  wise  and  responsible,  and  now 
he  was  the  one  to  bring  about  the  special  thing  they 
had  all  sought  to  avoid. 

"  We  don’t  want  to  have  to  stop  to  waste  time  and 
blood  fighting  the  Indians,”  he  had  heard  the  colonel 
say  more  than  once.  "  With  the  season  so  late,  it’s  our 
business  to  get  on.” 

Would  they  have  to  try  and  save  one  thoughtless 
boy  who  had  got  himself  into  danger  by  making  a  stand 
and  a  battle  ?  No !  The  one  thing  he  desired  now  was 
that  they  should  leave  him  behind  and  think  no  more 
about  him.  It  might  ruin  the  success  of  the  whole 
journey  if  there  was  a  halt,  a  fight,  and  the  engineers 
kept  from  their  work.  How  could  he  have  done  this? 
Should  he  look  back?  He  had  told  himself  he  would 
not,  but  he  did. 

The  Indians  were  close;  they  were  within  shooting 
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distance.  They  were  still  riding  on  the  level,  and  Rod 
was  mounting  the  hill,  so  that  they  gained  on  him  rap¬ 
idly.  He  could  see  them  spread  out  like  a  fan,  swinging 
their  rifles  into  position.  There  was  a  report,  and  he 
ducked  without  thinking,  although  the  ball  flew  high. 
One  more  effort  and  he  would  be  over  the  hill.  But  the 
second  shot  was  very  close,  and  the  yell  that  followed  it 
and  the  drumming  of  hoofs  sounded  at  his  very  heels. 
It  was  time  to  turn  and  make  a  stand  now.  His  hand 
closed  on  the  handle  of  his  pistol. 

But  what  was  this  ?  A  shout  ahead  of  him,  and  heads 
rising  over  the  edge  of  the  hill !  How  good  the  blue  uni¬ 
forms  looked  as  they  swept  into  sight !  The  soldiers  had 
been  sent  back  to  his  rescue !  He  had  hoped  that  they 
would  go  on  without  him,  but  how  glad,  how  gloriously 
glad  he  was  that  they  had  not. 

The  group  opened,  and  he  and  his  stumbling  horse 
rode  into  the  midst  of  it,  followed  by  a  last  scattering  of 
bullets.  The  Indians  swung  out,  circling  to  right  and 
left.  They  did  not  care  for  a  fight;  they  had  only  been 
enjoying  themselves,  chasing  a  foolishly  bold  boy.  The 
little  company  of  soldiers  galloped  away  toward  the  col¬ 
umn,  with  its  great  cloud  of  dust  hanging  over  it  as  it 
marched  along. 

The  immediate  joy  of  relief  in  Rod’s  heart  gave  place, 
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little  by  little,  to  hot  shame  and  regret.  It  was  just  his 
luck,  he  thought  unhappily,  that  the  officer  who  had 
been  sent  back  to  fetch  him  should  be  Lieutenant  Tracy. 
He  did  not  say  a  word  to  Rod  as  they  rode  back,  but  it 
was  plain  that  he  made  sure  that  the  boy  heard  what  he 
said  to  the  man  beside  him.  "  This  is  just  the  kind  of 
thing  I  expected  from  the  very  first.  Anyone  would 
know  that  the  fellow  would  make  trouble.” 

It  was  just  before  they  rode  even  with  the  marching 
ranks  that  Rod  pushed  his  horse  up  beside  Tracy  and 
spoke.  "  Couldn’t  —  couldn’t  you  tell  the  colonel  that  it 
was  only  because  I  wanted  so  to  get  back  Ajax  —  that  it 
was  because  Ajax  was  his  horse  —  ” 

"  I’ll  tell  him  no  such  thing,”  replied  the  other. 
"  That  isn’t  my  business.  And  it’s  yours  to  see  that  you 
obey  orders  and  don’t  delay  the  column  again.” 

Rod  knew  that  the  report  would  be  harsh  and  un¬ 
pleasant,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  deserved  it.  And  then, 
in  a  sudden  burst  of  anger,  he  knew  that  he  had  not 
earned  all  those  harsh  words.  He  had  been  foolish ;  but 
there  had  really  been  a  good  chance  that  he  could  get  the 
horse,  and  every  horse  was  valuable.  "  And  I’ll  make  up 
for  it  yet,”  he  found  himself  promising  suddenly.  No 
matter  what  should  happen,  he  was  bound  that  he  would 
clear  himself  from  blame  in  the  eyes  of  the  colonel  and 
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the  company.  Somehow  he  would  prove  that  he  was 
not  so  foolish  as  he  had  seemed. 

The  march  went  on,  day  after  day,  following  the  basin 
of  a  winding  river.  Rod  would  take  his  turn  with  the 
rest  at  guard  duty,  looking  abroad  for  the  enemy  or 
glancing  down  into  the  green  hollow;  he  would  watch 
the  engineers,  with  their  instruments,  measuring  and 
marking  curves,  mapping  and  surveying.  He  tried  to 
think  of  the  rails  and  the  thundering  trains  that  were  to 
follow;  how  they  would  soon  go  roaring  through  that 
empty  country  and  make  it  a  place  where  men  could  win 
a  rich  living  from  those  spreading  plains.  There  was 
room  for  both  white  men  and  Indians  if  the  proper  plans 
could  be  made. 

He  would  look  across  the  hills,  watching  for  the  enemy 
and  thinking  there  should  not  be  a  war.  Some  of  the 
Indian  tribes  had  sent  word  that  they  were  willing  to  let 
the  railroad  cross  their  lands,  but  the  Sioux  would  never 
give  in.  They  would  hate  and  hate  and  hate  forever. 
Had  they  got  Ajax?  Rod  often  wondered.  He  never 
put  aside  the  idea  that  somehow  he  himself  would  get 
him  back.  Sometimes  he  went  with  the  hunters  to  get 
game  for  food,  since  the  company  had  come  a  long 
way  from  headquarters  and  supplies  were  getting  low. 
Buffalo,  elk,  bear  —  how  welcome  the  meat  was  as  a 
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change  from  the  usual  salt  pork  and  beans !  Rod  learned 
to  be  a  good  shot  and  a  wise  hunter  of  game.  He  had 
learned  also  to  be  patient  when  the  day’s  ride  was  a  long 
one  and  many  of  the  men  around  him  were  grumbling 
and  complaining  over  their  hard  lot.  The  Indians  still 
hung  at  their  heels,  never  risking  an  open  fight,  but 
always  a  cloud  of  danger  that  never  was  lifted,  that 
never  allowed  a  moment  of  freedom  from  peril. 

They  passed  the  deep  cuts  of  rivers;  and  Rod  saw, 
put  down  on  the  rolled  paper  sheets,  the  plan  for  bridges 
which  would  extend  over  those  difficult  streams,  and  the 
long,  raised  banks  which  would  give  level  roadbeds 
through  the  broken  country.  "  Will  you  ever  really  build 
them?  ”  he  asked  curiously  of  one  of  the  engineers. 

"  Next  year,”  was  the  cheery  reply.  "  There’ll  be  an 
army  of  men  with  picks  and  shovels  where  you  see  this 
army  camped  with  its  guns.  And  the  year  after  that  the 
trains  will  be  running,  and  this  will  never  be  wilderness 
again.”  To  Rod  it  seemed  like  a  fairy  tale,  but  these  men 
saw  it  all  as  surely  as  though  it  were  built  already. 

The  survey  had  reached  the  Yellowstone  River,  and 
the  procession  turned  back.  That  was  as  far  as  they 
could  hope  to  go  before  the  blizzards  of  the  prairie  win¬ 
ter  would  shut  down  upon  them.  They  must  make  haste 
now  back  to  the  headquarters  on  the  Missouri;  for  the 
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autumn  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  winter  must  not 
catch  them  unprepared.  The  march  was  rapid,  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  discouraging.  Food  was  scarce,  the  game  had 
been  frightened  away,  and  they  found  little  hunting  on 
their  homeward  track.  Horses  had  given  out  and  had 
to  be  turned  loose,  and  a  number  of  soldiers  who  usu¬ 
ally  rode  had  to  march  on  foot  from  lack  of  horses.  There 
was  one  day  when  the  whole  day’s  march  was  almost 
stopped  because  the  colonel’s  horse  had  gone  lame  and 
he  had  no  spare  mount.  "If  we  only  hadn’t  lost  Ajax !  ” 
Rod  heard  him  say  again  and  again. 

Rod  offered  his  own  horse,  but  the  colonel  only 
smiled.  "  He’s  not  up  to  my  weight,”  he  said;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  he  was  not  —  a  sorry  beast  who  had  never  been 
very  good,  and  now,  tired  and  stubborn,  he  was  very 
little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  horseflesh.  The  colonel 
thanked  the  boy,  however,  and  Rod  felt  that  for  the 
first  time  he  was  half  forgiven  for  his  foolishness  so  many 
weeks  ago.  Lieutenant  Tracy  had  seen  to  it  that  the 
affair  was  not  forgotten. 

The  boy  felt  himself  to  be  an  experienced  soldier  now, 
—  tough,  brown,  and  dusty  as  were  all  the  men.  He 
had  made  friends  with  almost  everyone.  He  could  clean 
and  feed  the  horses,  bring  them  grain,  set  up  a  tent, 
and  make  up  a  bed  roll  as  well  as  any  of  the  rest.  One 
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of  his  best  comrades  was  the  bugler,  Tom  Davis,  a 
young  man  not  much  older  than  Rod.  He  taught  Rod 
the  camp  calls,  and  there  were  several  mornings  when 
Tom  got  a  few  minutes  of  extra  sleep  while  the  camp  was 
awakened  by  Rod’s  slightly  uncertain  notes  calling  them 
to  rise. 

"  I  can’t  get  ’em  up!  I  can’t  get  ’em  up!  ”  thus  the 
soldiers  had  long  ago  put  words  to  the  notes  which  he 
blew,  clear  and  loud,  although  a  little  unskilled.  He 
could  sound  stable  call  also,  when  all  the  horses  were 
driven  up  to  be  fed ;  and  taps,  when  the  camp  settled 
down  to  its  sleep.  The  Indians  heard  it,  too,  he  was 
certain,  as  they  circled  the  dark  hills,  always  watching. 
They  had  got  a  number  of  horses.  More  than  once  a 
buffalo  or  an  antelope,  wounded  by  the  white  men  on 
their  hunt,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Indians  when  the 
soldiers  could  follow  it  no  farther.  They  would  see  the 
fires  on  the  hills.  The  Indians  were  feasting,  while 
the  troopers  went  to  bed  hungry. 

They  had  come  back  into  the  basin  of  the  Heart 
River,  where  the  first  daring  ride  through  the  camp  had 
occurred.  "  Watch  for  Ajax”  was  an  unnecessary  order ; 
for  all  eyes  were  searching  the  hills  and  levels,  as  the  long 
column,  always  attended  by  its  wrapping  of  yellow  dust, 
went  crawling  across  the  plain.  Moving  dots  in  the  dis- 
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tance  were  sometimes  antelope,  now  and  then  an  elk, 
more  often  Indians. 

But  one  day  Lieutenant  Tracy,  leveling  his  field 
glass,  announced  suddenly;  ''There  he  is!  And  the 
Indians  got  him.  There’s  a  Sioux  riding  him.” 

Very  grudgingly  he  let  Rod  look.  It  was  true. 
There  was  the  tall  horse,  with  an  Indian  on  his  back, 
standing  at  a  great  distance,  watching  the  column  pass. 
A  force  of  men  was  sent  to  try  to  get  him.  The  colonel 
was  talking  to  Tracy,  who  was  to  be  in  charge,  giving 
orders. 

"  You  can  risk  a  good  deal  to  fetch  him  back,”  he 
was  saying.  "  I  never  thought  losing  a  horse  could 
make  such  a  difference.  I’d  give  anything  to  get  him 
again.” 

Rod  stepped  up  with  a  boldness  he  had  not  felt  in 
many  weeks. 

"  May  I  go?  ”  he  asked.  He  saw  it  in  Tracy’s  eye  to 
refuse  immediately,  but  it  was  the  colonel’s  part  to 
decide. 

"Yes,  let  him  go,”  he  directed.  "It  seems  to  me 
he  wasn’t  so  wrong  in  trying  to  get  him  before.” 

Rod  was  happier  and  more  excited  than  he  had  been 
for  a  long  time,  as  they  all  galloped  away,  Tracy  in  the 
lead  and  Rod  and  his  friend  Tom  Davis  riding  together. 
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It  was  a  useless  seareh.  The  Indian  saw  them  coming ; 
and  as  the  company  bore  down  upon  him  he  rode  away 
toward  the  hill.  Clouds  of  red  warriors  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  from  nowhere,  circling  and  shouting,  plainly 
hoping  for  a  fight.  Tracy  drew  rein;  the  Indians  stood 
still  also.  "  The  colonel  ordered  us  not  to  attack,”  he 
said.  "  We’re  not  sent  out  to  start  a  battle.”  He  turned 
to  go  back ;  and  immediately  all  but  a  few  of  the  Indian 
riders  disappeared,  while  the  rest  followed  the  white  men 
at  a  distance,  their  laughter  and  insults  coming  faintly 
down  the  wind.  The  soldiers  stopped  and  turned,  and 
the  Indians  fled  away ;  then  gathered  and  followed  as 
once  more  the  soldiers  rode  toward  camp. 

The  men  growled  and  muttered;  it  is  hard  to  be 
laughed  at  by  the  enemy.  But  orders  were  orders.  At 
the  head  of  the  bold  half-dozen  Indians  was  the  man 
who  seemed  to  be  their  leader  and  who  was  riding 
Ajax.  Rod  was  near  enough  to  see  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  cruel  whip. 

The  soldiers  came  back  toward  the  camp,  then  swung 
about  once  more  and  charged  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  The 
Indians  were  too  quick  and  skillful,  and  their  horses  had 
not  been  worn  down  by  the  long,  grinding  march  across 
the  plain.  And  Ajax  himself,  after  the  months  in  the 
wilds,  seemed  to  have  developed  fear  of  white  men.  He 
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snorted  and  shied  as  he  came  closer  to  the  camp  and  the 
guns  and  the  tents  came  into  plainer  sight.  Once  more 
the  soldiers  turned,  reached  their  own  ranks,  and  dis¬ 
mounted.  It  was  a  failure.  They  would  have  to  give 
over  the  best  horse  in  the  regiment  to  the  enemy.  Rod 
heard  Tracy  reporting  to  the  colonel,  "  They  are  too 
many  and  too  quick  for  us,  sir,”  and  the  colonel’s  re¬ 
gretful  reply,  "Yes,  we’ll  have  to  march  on.” 

Suddenly  the  boy  was  seized  with  an  idea.  He  rushed 
through  the  camp,  found  the  tent  of  Tom  Davis,  snatched 
the  bugle  from  its  peg,  and  flung  himself  on  his  horse. 
He  rode  some  yards  out  from  the  camp,  the  six  Indians 
circling  near  but  safely  out  of  reach  of  the  soldiers’  guns. 
No  one  ordered  the  boy  back;  they  all  watched,  spell¬ 
bound,  wondering  what  he  meant  to  do.  Now  he  was 
almost  out  of  rifle  shot  of  his  companions  —  so  far  away 
that  the  fire  of  the  soldiers  could  scarcely  protect  him 
from  attack.  The  Indians,  accepting  his  challenge,  ad¬ 
vanced  nearer  and  nearer,  circling  carefully,  within  shot 
now,  the  leader,  on  Ajax,  coming  closer  than  all.  Rod 
put  the  bugle  to  his  lips,  stood  up  in  his  stirrups,  and 
blew.  Stable  call  —  those  were  the  notes  that  sounded, 
the  order  that  rang  through  the  camp  at  evening  when 
the  march  was  over  and  the  horses  were  gathered  and 
fed.  It  had  never  been  so  steady  or  so  clear. 
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"  Come  all  who  are  able, 

And  go  to  the  stable,  —  ” 

Rod  heard  the  rustle  and  tramp  of  the  horses  behind 
him ;  they  were  pulling  at  their  bridles,  answering  natu¬ 
rally  the  signal  they  all  knew  so  well.  The  men  held  them 
steady  —  watching,  watching.  Ajax  heard;  he  pricked 
up  his  ears  ;  he  stood  still ;  he  snorted. 

"  And  give  your  horses  some  oats  and  some  corn.” 

The  big  horse  leaped  forward,  the  Sioux’s  whip  swung 
brutally ;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Habit  and  training  were 
too  strong.  Ajax  lowered  his  head,  snorted  again,  and 
bolted.  Straight  toward  the  ranks  he  shot  like  a  flash 
of  lightning,  his  rider  yelling,  jerking,  lashing.  The  rude 
bridle  was  as  nothing  against  the  horse’s  charge.  Nearer 
and  nearer  they  came,  and  the  Indian  at  last  threw 
himself  from  his  horse’s  back,  rolling  in  the  dust,  and 
jumping  up  to  flee  on  foot,  out  of  reach  of  gunfire.  A 
great  roar  went  up  from  the  watching  soldiers,  joined 
even  by  the  insulting  laughter  of  the  Indian’s  own  com¬ 
rades.  A  Sioux  on  foot  is  no  warrior  at  all,  but  a  creature 
to  be  despised  even  by  his  own  friends.  He  ran,  a  bullet 
or  two  following  him,  kicking  up  the  dust  at  his  heels. 
One  of  his  companions  rode  close,  took  him  up  behind, 
and  the  whole  band  sped  away.  Rod  had  dismounted 
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and  caught  Ajax  by  the  rude  loop  of  the  Indian  bridle 
under  his  jaw.  The  animal  was  trembling  and  so  was  the 
boy.  The  colonel  strode  out  alone  and  laid  his  hand  on 
the  mane  of  his  horse. 

"  I  offer  you  the  thanks  of  the  regiment,”  he  said 
quietly. 
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The  clear  April  evening  was  so  quiet  that  the  steady 
blows  of  Neal  Holborn’s  hammer  sounded  across  the 
flat  flelds  and  echoed  back  from  the  great  bank  covered' 
with  willows  which  bordered  the  river.  In  other  places 
such  a  bank  of  earth  would  be  called  a  dike,  but  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  smaller  rivers  it  is  always 
spoken  of  as  a  levee.  The  lamp  on  the  workbench 
threw  a  yellow  light  across  the  shed,  which  served  as 
the  farm  workshop.  The  wide  doors  were  open  for  the 
first  time,  letting  in  the  warmth,  the  smell,  and  the 
night  noises  of  spring.  They  let  in  especially  the  roar 
of  the  river,  full  to  its  banks  from  the  spring  rains. 

The  strokes  of  the  hammer  did  not  beat  an  abso¬ 
lutely  even  rhythm.  They  changed  as  the  boy’s  busy 
mind  changed  its  mood.  They  were  steady  and  deter¬ 
mined  as  he  thought  about  Uncle  Jarvis,  owner  of  the 
farm,  sitting  in  his  comfortable  armchair,  reading  late 
with  no  thought  or  interest  for  his  nephew  and  the  boat 
he  had  been  building  with  such  care  and  pains  through 
the  spare  minutes  of  so  many  weeks. 
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Uncle  Jarvis  was  a  person  hard  to  understand.  He 
had  given  his  help  when  Neal’s  father  had  been  so  ill 
and  the  doctor  had  ordered  a  long  sea  voyage.  That 
would  never  have  been  possible  without  Uncle  Jarvis. 
He  had  suggested  carelessly  in  the  same  letter  which  sent 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  journey  that  "  the  boy  might  just 
as  well  come  and  stay  with  me.”  It  had  been  the  best 
plan,  clearly,  that  Neal  should  spend  the  winter  with 
his  uncle,  and  go  to  the  neighborhood  high  school  while 
their  pleasant  house  in  the  Pennsylvania  town  was 
closed  and  his  father  and  mother  set  off  on  the  South 
American  trip  which  was  to  make  the  invalid  quite 
well  again. 

Uncle  Jarvis  had  been  just  as  uninterested  in  the 
boy’s  whole  stay  with  him.  Neal  was  at  last  learning  to 
understand  how  his  uncle  loved  the  farm  in  the  broad 
Des  Moines  valley.  The  level  rich  fields  ran  unbroken 
back  to  the  smooth  hills  and,  miles  away,  could  be  seen 
the  broad,  swampy  woods  where  the  smaller  stream,  the 
Des  Moines,  dropped  into  the  Mississippi  and  marked 
the  corner  of  the  boundary  between  the  states  of  Iowa 
and  Missouri.  But  whether  Uncle  Jarvis  could  possibly 
care  for  anything  or  anyone  else  besides  the  farm  was 
a  question  no  one  could  answer.  Neal  was  to  stay  with 
him  through  the  summer,  for  his  father’s  journeying  was 
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to  last  nearly  a  year.  The  boy  would  bear  it  somehow; 
he  would  stick  it  out  to  the  end.  The  hammer  pounded 
out  the  stubbornness  of  his  purpose  as  he  worked  away 
alone. 

It  went  rather  quicker  when  he  thought  about  the 
neighbors,  Mrs.  Harris  and  her  three  half-grown  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  dog  Tally,  who  so  pluckily  ran  the  little 
farm  next  to  the  wide  acres  of  Uncle  Jarvis.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  Tally  was  as  important  in  carrying  on 
the  work  as  any  of  the  others.  He  was  a  dog  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  —  an  earnest  collie,  no  longer  very  young  but  with 
a  great  sense  of  responsibility  toward  Mrs.  Harris,  the 
older  girl,  and  the  two  smaller  boys. 

They  were  always,  all  five  of  them,  so  glad  to  see 
Neal  when  he  stopped  at  their  door.  They  had  offered 
him  warm  friendship  from  the  first  day  of  his  coming. 
He  was  always  wondering  what  he  could  do  for  them 
in  return  for  their  kindness.  The  hammer  went  slower 
as  he  thought  about  the  matter  now.  But  it  quickened 
its  time  as  he  listened  to  the  loud  voice  of  the  river  and 
thought  of  two  things:  Captain  George  Emmonds,  and 
his  warning  that  if  the  Holborn  farm  did  not  have  a 
good  boat  the  sooner  one  was  built  the  better. 

George  Emmonds  was  young  to  be  a  commander  of  a 
government  steamboat;  he  was  young  enough  to  have 
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a  great  deal  in  common  with  the  lonely  boy  spending  his 
winter  so  far  from  home.  When  Neal  had  begun  to  feel 
that  he  wanted  to  undertake  some  work  of  his  own,  be¬ 
sides  the  tasks  which  were  under  Uncle  Jarvis’s  orders,  it 
was  Captain  George  who  had  suggested  a  boat,  given 
Neal  the  plans,  and  offered  him  the  lumber  left  over  from 
some  project  of  his  own. 

"  Every  farm  in  this  valley  ought  to  own  a  boat,”  he 
told  Neal ;  "  but  your  uncle  is  careless  and  thinks  because 
he  has  paid  taxes  to  build  up  the  levees  and  protect  his 
farm,  there  is  never  going  to  be  another  flood.  People 
don’t  remember  that  a  river  is  bigger  than  anything  men 
can  build.  Rivers  don’t  like  levees.  And  some  day  this 
river  is  going  to  show  it.” 

Therefore,  under  his  advice,  the  boat  had  taken  shape, 
its  planks  had  been  put  in  place  and  its  cracks  filled,  and 
its  body  had  been  painted.  And  now  it  was  almost 
done. 

Captain  George  was  spending  a  short  leave  on  his 
father’s  farm,  and  he  had  promised  that  he  would  give 
the  work  a  final  inspection  before  he  went  back  to  his 
command.  Neal  had  thought  it  probable  that  he  would 
come  tonight,  and  he  was  right;  for  after  a  while, 
through  the  hammering,  came  the  sound  of  a  car 
rattling  down  the  road.  All  cars  rattled  on  the  rough 
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dirt  farm  lanes  of  the  Des  Moines  lowlands.  A  moment 
later  the  captain’s  cheerful,  friendly  face  appeared  in 
the  workshop  door. 

"I  just  got  a  telephone  message  cutting  short  my 
leave,”  he  explained,  for  it  was  plain  that  he  was  in 
haste.  "  Reports  are  coming  in,  with  more  and  more 
warnings  of  possible  floods,  and  the  whole  government 
service  is  ordered  to  stand  by.  Other  years,  if  we  have 
one  river  running  high,  another  will  be  low,  and  there  is 
a  chance  for  the  water  to  be  carried  away.  There’s 
never  been  anything  like  this  that  I  can  remember. 
Every  stream  running  into  the  Mississippi  is  full  to  its 
banks  —  the  Illinois,  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri.  The  Mis¬ 
sissippi  is  up,  of  course,  but  nothing  is  over  the  banks  yet. 
One  big  storm  traveling  across  all  this  country  will  let 
loose  the  biggest  flood  we’ve  ever  known.” 

He  was  bending  to  examine  the  boat,  standing  neat 
and  green  on  her  blocks.  He  pronounced  hearty  ap¬ 
proval  as  he  straightened  up  again. 

"You  will  have  to  brace  the  seat;  then  she’ll  be 
done,  and  a  good  job  too.  You  had  better  not  waste 
any  time  in  doing  it.  Hark  to  that  river !  That  ought  to 
urge  you  on.” 

They  were  walking  out  to  George  Emmonds’s  car  and 
stood  beside  it  to  listen.  The  rushing  sound  of  the  water 
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beyond  the  willows  was  deeper  than  every  other  soft 
noise  of  the  warm  spring  night. 

"  Your  uncle  may  tell  you  that  every  river  sounds  like 
that  in  the  spring.  He’s  wrong ;  there’s  warning  in  that 
sound  when  you  can  hear  it  all  across  the  valley.  With 
clear  weather  for  a  week  more  we  might  be  safe ;  but 
once  it  begins  to  rain  you  are  to  act,  and  quickly. 
Don’t  listen  to  anything  your  uncle  says.  People  never 
want  to  move  when  there’s  a  flood  coming.  They  are 
always  sure  it  won’t  touch  them  —  old  people  especially. 
You’re  the  one  who  will  have  to  get  him  and  the  stock 
away  the  minute  a  storm  breaks.” 

He  got  in,  put  the  car  into  motion,  and  bumped  away 
down  the  road.  Neal  stood  thinking  for  a  moment.  It 
was  late.  Should  he  go  in  and  sleep,  or  should  he  finish 
tonight?  How  warm  it  was!  The  first  night  of  real 
spring.  There  were  even  nighthawks  fluttering  through 
the  starlight.  The  voice  of  the  river,  loud  and  constant, 
came  through  the  willows.  He  turned  back  to  the  shop 
and  took  up  his  hammer  again.  When,  after  the  last 
stroke,  he  straightened  his  bent  back  and  laid  down  his 
tools,  the  lamp  had  burned  down  to  a  spark  and  the  gray 
light  of  morning  was  coming  in  at  the  open  doors.  The 
sun  was  going  to  rise  clear,  but  opposite,  in  the  west,  lay 
a  bank  of  heavy  clouds. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  history  now,  that  moment  when  every 
one  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  was  full  to 
the  brim  and  when  a  great  and  terrible  storm  rode 
down  the  valley,  letting  destruction  loose.  There  were 
thunderstorms  in  Iowa  and  Missouri ;  there  were  cy¬ 
clones  in  Illinois  and  Arkansas ;  there  were  torrents  of 
rain  everywhere.  As  a  sure  result  the  great  flood  went 
roaring  down  the  main  stream,  smashing  the  levees, 
pouring  through  the  streets  of  towns,  turning  the  farms 
into  lakes,  and  carrying  away  barns  and  houses.  It 
moved  slowly  —  perhaps  little  more  than  a  mile  an 
hour ;  but  it  could  no  more  be  stopped  than  the  turning 
of  the  earth  itself. 

Neal  slept  heavily  ;  but  there  was  a  single  sound  that 
could  waken  him  —  the  noise  of  rain.  He  started  up 
suddenly,  to  hear  it  pounding  on  the  roof  and  lashing 
the  windowpanes.  He  threw  on  his  clothes  and  dashed 
down  the  stairs  to  find  Uncle  Jarvis  at  the  window, 
troubled  and  undecided. 

"  It’s  high  water  —  but  no  more,  really,  than  usual  — ” 
he  began. 

Neal  caught  at  his  arm.  "Look  there!”  he  com¬ 
manded.  A  big,  smooth  wave  rolled  across  the  river, 
slapped  through  the  willows,  and  trickled  down  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  dike.  It  was  followed  by  another  and  another. 
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'' I  won’t  move  out!  I  won’t  stir  a  step!”  Unele 
Jarvis  exclaimed  stubbornly,  but  Neal  scarcely  heard 
him. 

As  he  dashed  through  the  kitchen  he  saw  the  old 
housekeeper  getting  supplies  together,  tying  up  bedding 
in  a  sheet. 

"  Let  out  the  pigs  first,”  she  cried.  "  They’re  slower; 
they  can’t  swim.” 

He  dropped  the  bars  of  the  pigpens  as  he  ran  by.  In¬ 
side  the  barns  the  cattle  were  restless,  the  horses  stamping 
and  uneasy.  That  great  roar  of  rain  and  river,  broken  by 
flashes  of  lightning  and  now  and  again  by  a  heavy  jolt  of 
thunder  did  not  help  the  peace  of  mind  of  any  living 
creature. 

Neal  hurried  from  stall  to  stall  loosening  halters,  driv¬ 
ing  out  the  cows  and  horses,  with  slaps  on  their  sides 
and  steady,  encouraging  words.  They  all  came  out  into 
the  barnyard,  where  the  gates  stood  open.  The  horses 
knew  enough  to  set  out  at  once  for  the  higher  ground  to 
the  northward.  The  cows  followed,  the  pigs  doing  their 
best  to  keep  up,  with  their  anxious,  short-legged  gallop. 
The  water  came  up  behind  them;  their  owners  must 
follow  in  the  boat. 

The  little  boat  was  already  afloat  in  the  shed  when 
Neal  came  to  get  it.  The  water  was  almost  up  to  his 
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waist  by  the  time  he  had  got  in  everything  that  they 
thought  they  could  carry  away.  Uncle  Jarvis  was  like 
a  person  stunned.  He  said  nothing;  but  when  the  boat 
was  brought  to  the  kitchen  door  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  helped  on  board.  The  housekeeper  got  in  last,  a 
shawl  wrapped  about  her,  carrying  the  big  kitchen 
clock  in  her  arms. 

"  It  was  in  a  flood  in  your  great-grandfather’s  time,” 
she  said.  "It  was  like  to  be  ruined  by  the  mud  that  got 
into  the  works.” 

Neal  thought  of  her  spotless  kitchen,  of  the  shining 
pans  on  the  shelf,  of  the  nail  high  on  the  wall  above  his 
head  from  which  the  clock  hung.  He  could  not  believe 
that  the  cold,  muddy  waters  would  really  creep  in  to 
ripple  across  the  floor,  to  put  out  the  fire,  to  wet  and 
destroy  everything.  But  that  was  thinking  like  Uncle 
Jarvis.  He  dipped  the  oars,  and  they  moved  away 
through  the  rain. 

The  animals  were  marching  ahead  of  the  water.  The 
boat  followed,  having  to  wait  now  and  then  when  it  got 
into  shallow  places ;  but  always  the  flood  deepened,  and 
they  went  on  again.  They  passed  beyond  their  own  farm  ; 
they  found  their  way  through  an  orchard  where  the 
branches  were  dipping  into  the  muddy  ripples  ;  they  went 
by  a  deserted  barnyard  and  saw  a  horse  swimming, 
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with  his  broken  halter  trailing  behind.  Other  boats  were 
drawing  toward  them ;  a  great  herd  of  livestock  was  press¬ 
ing  on  before.  At  last  there  arose  before  them  the  first 
rise  of  the  guarding  hills,  where  the  dwellers  in  the  Des 
Moines  valley  —  Indians,  deer,  buffalo,  and  at  last 
white  men  and  their  animals  —  had  so  many  times  found 
safety  from  floods.  There  was  a  farmhouse  at  the  end 
of  the  lane,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people.  Big  fires 
were  burning  before  the  barn,  and  girls  with  wet  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  tied  over  their  heads  were  going  from  group  to 
group  with  steaming  buckets  of  coffee. 

The  housekeeper  was  out  of  the  boat  and  Uncle 
Jarvis  was  getting  out  stiffly  when  one  of  the  Harris 
children,  the  smallest  boy,  ran  up  to  them. 

"  Oh,  Neal,”  he  was  sobbing,  "  Tally  got  left  behind. 
He  was  shut  in  a  shed,  and  we  didn’t  miss  him  until  we 
were  too  far  away.” 

Neal  was  halfway  out  of  the  boat,  but  he  dropped  back 
to  his  seat  again.  He  was  about  to  push  off  when  a  big 
man  whom  he  did  not  even  know  caught  at  the  bow. 

"  See  here,  young  fellow,  you  don’t  know  what  you’re 
doing.  When  the  water  once  gets  to  running  over  the 
banks,  it  makes  a  current  you  can’t  battle  against  with 
oars.  You  should  thank  God  you’ve  got  away,  not  be 
thinking  that  you  could  go  back.” 
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The  boy  shook  his  head  impatiently.  He  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  carefulness  which  George  Emmonds  had  tried 
to  teach  him.  He  could  think  of  nothing  but  that  brave 
dog  Tally  shut  in  and  drowning  all  alone.  Uncle  Jarvis 
had  not  heard  the  talk ;  he  was  being  led  up  to  the  house 
by  a  big  farmer  with  whom  he  had  once  had  a  lawsuit 
over  the  boundary  of  fields  but  who  had  forgotten  the 
quarrel  completely  now. 

Neal  came  rowing  across  Mrs.  Harris’s  last  field  and 
could  see  the  house  and  barns  standing  deserted,  with 
the  water  against  their  closed  doors.  He  raised  a  shout 
and  heard  an  answering,  excited  yelp.  Tally  was  alive, 
waiting  trustingly  for  release. 

Neal  got  the  boat  up  to  the  shed  door  and  pulled  the 
latch  open.  He  had  just  time  to  see  that  the  current 
from  the  river  was,  in  truth,  sweeping  across  the  space 
before  the  barn,  and  that  its  course  was  marked  by  a 
hard,  wrinkled  line  of  ripples  which  looked  like  a  twisted 
rope.  Then  a  force,  like  a  hand  from  under  water, 
struck  him  and  spun  him  outward  to  where  the  water 
was  pouring  through  a  wire  fence.  Tally,  swimming  with 
all  his  might,  was  carried  alongside  so  that  Neal  was 
able  to  drag  the  dog  to  safety;  but  at  the  same  moment 
he  caught  one  of  the  oars  against  the  fence  post  and  saw 
it  shattered  into  splinters.  They  tipped  suddenly;  but 
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pushed  across  the  dangerous  wires,  and  then  were 
whirled  away  wherever  the  stream  cared  to  carry  them. 

Neal  tried  to  paddle  against  the  current,  but  could 
make  no  progress.  His  only  hope  lay  in  getting  the  re¬ 
maining  oar  over  the  stern  and  steering  as  best  he  could. 

They  were  passing  Uncle  Jarvis’s  farm  now,  and  he 
could  see  that  the  water  was  up  to  the  window  sills  of  the 
house ;  now  they  were  sailing  through  a  field  with  sway¬ 
ing  corn  shocks  dotted  over  its  surface.  Hours  went  by. 
At  last  they  had  come  so  far  that  they  were  in  the  un¬ 
cultivated  lands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines. 
There  were  no  levees  here,  and  the  twisted  currents  all 
began  to  pour  back  to  the  deeper  channel.  Through  the 
rain  Neal  could  catch  sight  of  islands  all  about  him 
and  then,  suddenly,  of  open  space  and  great  gray 
reaches  of  flowing  water.  They  had  drifted  out  into  the 
Mississippi. 

It  began  to  grow  dark,  but  for  a  while  Neal  could 
make  out  strange  things  floating  past  them.  An  uprooted 
apple  tree  went  by,  a  corncrib  spilling  bright  yellow  ears 
in  a  long  line,  a  rocking  chair,  the  broad  roof  of  a  hay 
barn,  a  pig  trough,  and  a  wagon  box.  Then  darkness 
came,  and  Neal  began  at  last  to  nod,  still  clinging  to  the 
steering  oar,  with  Tally,  wet  but  comforting,  nestled 
beside  him. 
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He  was  awakened  by  a  flash  of  light.  At  first  he 
thought  it  was  lightning ;  but  in  an  instant  he  saw  that  it 
was  a  long  white  beam  which  swept  past  him,  back  and 
forth  across  the  river.  He  looked  back  and  saw  the  glare 
of  lamps  which  must  belong  to  a  big  steamboat  coming 
steadily  downstream  toward  him,  her  great  searchlight 
peering  here  and  there,  looking  for  any  moving,  living 
thing  among  the  floating  wrecks. 

He  stood  up  to  wave.  Was  she  so  far  out  in  the  river 
that  she  would  pass  without  seeing  him  ?  She  was  plainly 
in  view  now,  lighted  by  her  line  of  bright  cabin  windows. 
He  knew  at  once  what  boat  it  was,  the  government 
steamer  Dandelion,  Captain  George  Emmonds  in  com¬ 
mand. 

Neal  shouted  with  all  his  power,  accompanied  by 
excited  yelps  from  Tally.  Suddenly  they  heard  a  bell 
jingling  and  heard  the  rush  and  thunder  of  the  boat’s 
backing  wheels.  She  whistled,  deep- voiced.  She  was 
lowering  a  boat,  and  a  few  minutes  later  Neal  could 
hear  the  sound  of  oars  coming  steadily  toward  him. 

The  bright  engine  room  of  a  steamboat,  with  its  shin¬ 
ing  machinery,  its  brilliant  lights,  and  its  glow  of  com¬ 
forting  warmth  can  be  as  pleasant  and  comfortable  a 
place  as  heart  could  wish.  Neal  and  Tally  dried  them¬ 
selves  beside  the  great  boilers  and  were  fed  and  cheered 
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while  the  boy  told  their  story  and  was  asked  numerous 
questions  and  told  of  many  things.  It  was  George 
Emmonds,  looking  down  on  them  with  that  anxious, 
friendly  face,  who  explained  the  most. 

"  There’s  never  been  any  flood  like  this  since  white 
men  lived  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,”  he  declared.  "  It  is 
bad  here;  but  worse,  much  worse,  farther  down.  The 
government  is  ordering  everything  south  to  stand  by  to 
help.  We  will  And  some  way  of  sending  back  word  that 
you  are  safe,  but  we  will  just  take  you  along.  The  little 
boat  and  you  can  both  do  good  service.” 

Neal  was  to  remember  that  journey  as  though  it  were 
a  voyage  through  a  diflferent  world.  He  grew  used  to 
seeing  towns  whose  streets  were  muddy  floods;  where 
people  lived  in  the  second  stories  and  did  their  marketing 
through  the  window  from  boats.  He  went  with  the  men 
from  the  Dandelion  —  rowing,  or  steering  motorboats  out 
into  the  farm  country ;  rescuing  mules  and  horses  from 
barns ;  coming  to  the  edge  of  the  flood  and  urging  people 
to  pack  up  their  belongings  and  move.  They  were  always 
met  at  first  with  the  same  words:  "  Oh,  yes,  the  water ’s 
up,  but  it  won’t  get  us.  We’ll  just  stay.” 

"You  won’t  stay,”  Captain  Emmonds  always  replied 
cheerfully.  "  By  the  time  you  know  this  flood  isn’t  going 
to  stop  at  your  property  line,  it  will  be  too  late.  You’re 
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going  to  be  saved  while  the  saving  is  good.”  In  the  end 
they  always  went. 

As  the  Dandelion  came  farther  south,  where  more 
flooded  rivers  were  pouring  their  overflow  into  the 
Mississippi,  things  grew  worse.  They  did  not  rescue  live¬ 
stock  now ;  it  was  all  they  could  manage  to  save  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  would  stop  in  the  dark  where  a  bit  of  caving 
levee  held  a  dozen  or  more  men  and  women  who  had  not 
had  time  to  flee  to  safe  ground.  They  would  pass  a  little 
ahead  of  the  wave  of  the  flood,  and  see  towns  where  the 
fire  engines  were  tearing  through  the  streets  and  sounding 
their  shrill  whistles  to  warn  people  of  the  danger.  They 
would  fall  behind  the  edge  of  the  high  water  and  pick 
up  the  lines  of  people  waiting  on  the  levees  in  the  rain. 
It  was  always  raining ;  it  was  always  cold.  They  would 
leave  their  passengers  at  some  landing  place  where,  on 
hills  above,  rows  of  white  tents  showed  that  here  was  a 
rescue  camp  set  up  by  the  Red  Cross;  then  they  would 
go  on  to  gather  more. 

At  Memphis  they  put  ashore  a  crowd  of  the  people 
saved  and  took  on  board  a  great  load  of  supplies:  food, 
chests  of  medicines,  bales  of  blankets.  Neal  saw  a  broad- 
shouldered  man  in  a  wet  raincoat,  like  all  the  rest,  con¬ 
sulting  with  two  assistants  while  the  rain  poured  off  the 
brim  of  his  hat. 
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"  That’s  Herb  Hoover,”  someone  said  to  him.  ''Just 
got  here  by  airplane.  He  can’t  stop  the  water;  but  we 
can  care  for  the  people  better  since  he’s  took  hold.” 

One  series  of  boxes  was  carried  aboard  with  the  great¬ 
est  possible  care.  Neal  lent  a  hand  with  the  last  one. 
"  Don’t  drop  it,  on  your  life!  ”  cautioned  the  man  who 
held  the  other  end.  "  It’s  dynamite!  ” 

"  What  for  ?  ”  the  boy  wanted  to  know,  but  the  other 
shook  his  head. 

"  Orders  is  what  we  go  by,  not  questions,”  he  replied. 

They  steamed  straight  ahead  now,  leaving  the  picking 
up  of  the  homeless  to  the  smaller  boats,  which  were 
gathered  in  busy,  puffing  fleets  to  patrol  the  countryside. 
Some  towns  were  still  protected  by  their  levees ;  but  in 
many  places  the  great  banks  of  earth  were  broken,  and  the 
river  was  spouting  through  gaps,  fifteen,  twenty,  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  wide.  They  passed  bigger  towns,  and  planta¬ 
tions  with  white  columned  houses  showing  back  from  the 
river.  Then  they  came  finally  around  a  long  curve  and 
in  sight  of  a  far-stretching  city  —  New  Orleans. 

The  Dandelion  had  scarcely  begun  to  land  the  sup¬ 
plies,  which  were  to  be  spread  through  the  flooded  dis¬ 
tricts  just  north  of  the  city,  when  an  order  came  for 
Captain  George  Emmonds.  The  governor  of  Louisiana, 
it  seemed,  wished  to  talk  with  him. 
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The  unloading  went  on  quickly  while  he  was  gone, 
but  the  cases  of  dynamite  still  lay  untouched  on  the 
upper  deck.  Two  men  came  back  with  the  captain,  and 
in  his  cabin  there  was  long  talk  over  the  table,  with  a 
map  spread  before  them.  It  was  late  in  the  night  before 
they  went  away. 

Captain  Emmonds  called  Neal  in  from  the  next  cabin 
when  his  visitors  were  gone.  "  That  was  Colonel  Good- 
son  of  the  government  engineers,”  he  said.  He  put  his 
finger  on  the  big  map.  "You  see  how  the  river  bends 
here  below  the  town,  making  a  pocket?  That  is  the 
Poydras  Plantation.  The  land  is  all  flat  from  there  down 
to  the  Gulf,  country  built  up  by  the  river  at  its  mouth. 
These  are  the  St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines  parishes. 
The  governor  and  the  army  engineers  are  talking  of 
cutting  the  levee  and  flooding  this  low  land.  Years  ago, 
when  the  river  was  high  but  not  so  bad  as  this,  the  levee 
broke  at  Poydras,  the  Mississippi  poured  in,  and  the  water 
in  the  main  stream  went  down  two  feet.  It  saved  New 
Orleans.  It  is  the  way  to  save  New  Orleans  again.” 

"But  what  about  the  people  there?”  questioned 
Neal,  looking  at  the  broad  space  on  the  map  within  that 
bend  of  the  river. 

"  They  will  be  paid  damages  and  be  moved  out.  Of 
course  they  won’t  want  to  go.  Out  in  the  far  districts 
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there  are  some  lawless  men  who  live  by  hunting  and 
trapping  muskrats.  They  have  heard  the  report  of  what 
we  may  have  to  do  and  have  sent  in  word  that  they’re 
going  to  fight  against  it.  There’s  always  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  who  carry  guns  and  make  threats ;  they  usually  don’t 
amount  to  a  very  real  danger.  But  the  thing  will  have 
to  be  done.  If  we  wait  until  the  flood  reaches  the  town,  it 
will  be  too  late.  You  can’t  let  a  big  river  go  pouring  into 
a  city  —  not  if  there’s  any  way  to  help  it.” 

The  next  morning  they  dropped  down  to  a  landing 
place  below  the  town  where  they  could  see  the  lands 
spreading  far  and  low  and  flat,  with  plantations  and 
fields,  with  cabins  and  patches  of  woods.  Already  the 
soldiers,  in  khaki  uniforms,  with  big  brown  trucks,  were 
hurrying  down  the  roads  to  give  people  notice  to  leave. 
After  a  while  there  began  to  move,  along  the  main  high¬ 
way  to  the  city,  a  never-ending  procession  of  every  sort  of 
person  and  vehicle  that  the  mind  of  man  could  imagine. 
Big  automobiles,  trucks,  crazy  two-wheeled  carts,  all 
struggled  and  jostled  along  together  in  a  strange  tangle 
of  unwilling  haste.  Everything  that  could  go  on  wheels 
was  piled  high  with  goods.  Men  and  women  walked  be¬ 
side;  children  and  dogs  and  farm  animals  followed. 
The  big  government  trucks  were  the  most  numerous, 
carrying  away  whole  households,  the  good-natured 
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soldiers  persuading,  comforting,  insisting,  and  grinning 
at  one  another  over  the  heads  of  their  unwilling  pas¬ 
sengers.  Even  after  dark  there  could  be  heard  the  stamp 
and  scraping  of  many  feet  and  the  hum  of  voices,  while 
the  long  line,  lighting  its  way  by  automobile  headlights 
and  jerking  lanterns,  still  went  toiling  on. 

The  crowds  were  less  by  morning,  but  had  not  yet 
come  to  an  end.  People  from  the  far  districts  were  com¬ 
ing  in  now,  and  the  army  trucks  were  going  farther  and 
farther  out  of  the  way  to  find  them. 

One  cheery  soldier  stopped  to  bring  a  message  to 
Captain  Emmonds  from  Colonel  Goodson,  the  army 
engineer  who  had  talked  with  him  on  the  boat.  The 
young  man  invited  Neal  and  Tally  to  go  on  the  truck 
with  him.  "  It’s  the  final  trip,”  he  said.  "  We’re  fetch¬ 
ing  the  last  ones,  and  they’re  sure  hard  to  bring.  But 
we  haven’t  had  any  trouble  yet.” 

The  two  rode  together  along  the  bumpy,  deep-worn 
highway,  turning  ofT  into  paths  which  were  almost  im¬ 
passable.  Neal  was  used  to  seeing  cold,  flooded  farms 
along  the  upper  river,  but  here  was  something  very  differ¬ 
ent.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  these  green  meadows,  the 
comfortable  little  houses,  the  flowering  thickets,  must  be 
purposely  destroyed.  All  the  cottages  they  passed  were 
deserted,  until  they  saw  at  last,  at  the  edge  of  a  swamp,  a 
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rude  shanty  with  a  little  thread  of  smoke  going  up  stub¬ 
bornly  from  its  chimney. 

"  This  must  be  the  last  place,”  the  soldier  said.  He 
had  said  that  his  name  was  McDevitt.  Neal  and  the  dog 
jumped  down,  but  his  companion  told  him  to  wait  a 
moment  while  he  turned  the  truck  around  in  the  lane. 

Neal  was  impatient  and  pushed  through  the  bushes  in 
the  direction  of  the  house.  The  grass  was  thick,  so  that 
he  made  little  sound.  He  broke  into  a  clearing  and, 
warned  by  a  sudden  stiffening  and  an  almost  noiseless 
growl  from  Tally,  stopped  suddenly,  staring  at  what  he 
saw.  Three  rough-looking  men  were  grouped  beside  a 
thicket  at  the  far  edge  of  the  open  ground.  They  were 
plainly  all  hunters.  One  had  his  rifle  leaning  against  a 
tree  ;  another  was  lazily  loading  his  ;  but  a  third,  a  lanky, 
gray-haired  giant  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  was  holding 
his  long  gun  armed  and  ready.  They  were  peering  down 
toward  the  turn  in  the  road  and  had  not  seen  the  boy 
and  the  dog  behind  them. 

"  Hurry!  ”  growled  the  one  who  was  aiming.  "  Don’t 
you  hear  the  wheels?  He’s  coming  out  just  yonder 
by  the  —  ” 

With  a  wild  shout  of  warning  to  McDevitt,  Neal  flung 
himself  upon  them.  He  kicked  the  gun  which  stood 
against  the  tree,  so  that  it  went  spinning  into  the  bushes. 
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He  took  no  notice  of  the  fellow  who  was  loading,  but 
struck  up  the  barrel  of  the  tall,  rough  man  who  had  al¬ 
ready  taken  aim.  McDevitt  did  not  even  take  time  to 
stop  the  truck ;  with  one  leap  he  was  down  and  running 
toward  Neal’s  voice.  He  broke  through  the  bushes,  his 
revolver  ready  in  his  hand.  The  hunter’s  rifle  had  gone 
off  into  the  trees  ;  the  next  moment  the  stout  hand  of  the 
soldier  had  pulled  it  from  his  grasp.  The  other  two 
stood  motionless,  while  the  barrel  of  the  revolver  swung 
toward  first  one  and  then  another.  There  was  a  pause, 
and  silence. 

"  So  you’re  here  to  tell  us  to  get  out,”  said  one  man 
at  last.  "  One  second  more.  Bud,  and  you  wouldn’t  ’a’ 
had  a  chance  —  no  chance  at  all.” 

"It  was  my  friend  here  and  his  dog  who  were  one 
second  early,”  replied  McDevitt.  "  Now,  just  turn  your¬ 
selves  around  and  march.  You’re  going  to  be  paid  for 
what  you  lose  by  the  river’s  coming  in.  For  each  one  of 
your  worthless  bodies  there’s  a  hundred  people  in  the 
town  will  be  spared  turning  out  of  house  and  home,  and 
who  knows  how  many  saved  from  drowning.  We’ll  not 
argue  about  it.  You  go.” 

The  older,  gray-haired  fellow,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
father  of  the  two  tall  sons,  looked  a  little  unhappily  at 
his  captured  rifle  and  gave  in. 
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"  Well,”  he  said  slowly,  "  the  oP  river  has  taken  my 
house  three  times  in  my  life.  I  reckon  I’m  obleeged  to 
let  her  have  it  again.  She  wa’n’t  never  so  handsome  as 
to  offer  to  buy  it  from  me  before.  Yes,  she  can  have  it, 
for  all  me.  Was  you  gentlemen  and  the  dog  being  so 
generous  as  to  offer  to  ride  us  and  our  stuff  back  to  New 
Erleens  ?  ” 

It  was  Neal  who  drove  the  truck  over  the  rough  road 
to  town,  while  McDevitt  kept  watch  with  his  revolver  in 
hand.  The  three  men  were  left  in  the  city  jail,  and  Neal 
and  Tally  made  their  way  back  to  the  boat.  It  was  late 
in  the  night  when  they  came  aboard  and  found  that 
steam  was  up  and  that  Colonel  Goodson  had  also  just 
arrived.  Half  an  hour  later  the  Dandelion  backed  out 
into  the  stream  and  swung  southward  for  the  chosen  spot 
in  the  Poydras  Plantation  levee.  At  dawn,  when  they 
had  drawn  up  to  the  bank,  Neal  heard  a  bugle  sounding. 

"It  means  everybody  out,”  the  mate  told  him. 
"  There’s  soldiers  guarding  all  the  roads  into  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  seaplanes  flying  low  to  make  a  last  patrol.  All 
the  inhabitants  left  in  St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines  now 
are  just  the  wild  ducks  and  the  muskrats.” 

Another  big  steamer  drew  in  beside  the  Dandelion. 
Two  seaplanes  dropped  alongside  to  report  everything 
deserted.  The  bugles  began  to  signal  "  All  clear.” 
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Meanwhile  the  dynamite  had  been  unloaded,  and  the 
location  set.  Neal  had  helped  to  drive  the  stakes.  The 
cans  of  dynamite  were  planted,  and  the  wires  connected 
which  were  to  set  them  off.  From  the  height  of  the  bank 
the  boy  could  see  a  great  crowd  of  smaller  boats  hurry¬ 
ing  down  the  river,  bringing  officers,  newswriters,  and 
people  of  every  description  who  had  come  to  watch. 
A  fussy  little  government  boat  cut  across  the  channel 
and  warned  them  back. 

George  Emmonds,  with  Neal,  walked  along  the  bank 
to  the  proper  distance  and  stopped  behind  a  huge  willow 
tree.  Captain  George  raised  his  hand  as  a  signal.  He 
smiled  and  said  something,  but  Neal  never  heard  his 
words.  A  queer,  dull  sound,  although  not  very  loud, 
drowned  them,  followed  by  a  tremendous  roar  as  a 
strange,  gigantic  mushroom  shot  into  the  air  —  a  column 
of  water,  of  mud,  and  of  flying  stones.  The  whole  spread 
out  like  a  fan  and  then  dropped  to  the  ground  with  a 
splash  of  water  and  with  lumps  of  earth  coming  through 
the  willow.  There  was  another  dull,  jolting  explosion, 
and  another. 

A  gang  of  men  with  picks  and  shovels  began  to  work 
on  the  torn  levee  the  instant  the  last  blast  had  settled. 
For  a  moment  the  great  Mississippi  seemed  to  be  in  no 
hurry.  The  water  slid  quietly  through  the  break,  then 
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began  to  plunge  faster  and  faster.  It  came  first  in  smooth 
sheets,  then  in  an  enormous  ripple,  finally  in  a  huge, 
muddy  wave  which  roared  like  a  freight  train  in  a  tunnel. 
A  florist’s  garden  bright  with  flowers  was  drowned ;  a 
house  was  swept  away.  The  water  raced  off  down  the 
road  as  though  seeking  new  adventures.  Then,  finally,  a 
long  section  of  the  broken  levee  collapsed  with  the  sound 
of  a  great,  sucking  sigh.  It  was  as  though  the  great  river, 
finding  at  last  a  place  where  it  could  flow  freely,  was 
drawing  a  huge  breath  of  relief. 

Captain  George  looked  up  at  the  sky,  where  the  sun 
was  breaking  through  in  bright  warmth.  "  Now,”  he 
said  to  Neal,  "we’re  due  to  make  the  northward  journey 
again  ;  for  carrying  supplies  is  about  all  that’s  left  of  this 
job.  How  long  is  it  since  you  or  I  or  anyone  has  had  a 
real  night’s  sleep?  ” 

The  voyage  upstream  showed,  first,  the  glorious,  re¬ 
lieving  sight  of  a  dark  bank  of  wet  all  along  the  New 
Orleans  levee,  a  sure  sign  that  the  water  had  already 
fallen  and  that  the  blasting  at  Poydras  had  saved  the 
town.  It  was  terrifying  to  see  how  near  to  the  very  top 
the  river  had  crept.  As  they  went  northward  they 
passed  the  height  of  the  flood,  still  licking  wickedly  at  the 
shores  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  but  "  not  so  high  that 
it  can  get  over  into  the  city  now,”  George  Emmonds 
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promised  Neal.  Above  there  were  signs  everywhere  of 
falling  waters ;  of  people  going  back  to  their  houses,  with 
women  standing  in  the  doorways  to  wave  to  the  boat  as 
she  passed.  The  Dandelion  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Des 
Moines,  where  the  woods  had  come  out  of  the  water, 
but  with  marks  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  to  show  how 
high  the  flood  had  come. 

"  Can  you  get  home  from  here?  ’’  George  Emmonds 
asked  Neal.  "  The  quickest  way  will  be  by  rowing.” 

Therefore  it  was  in  the  same  boat  in  which  he  had 
swept  down  the  Des  Moines  that  Neal  came  back,  pull¬ 
ing  up  the  quiet  stream  between  the  bending  willows. 
The  levees  had  been  overflowed  but  had  not  washed 
away,  so  that  now  the  ground  was  drying  out  behind 
them,  and  everyone  had  come  back.  He  saw  smoke  in 
the  farmhouse  chimney  as  he  came  round  the  bend.  He 
drew  the  boat  to  the  shore  and  came  up  over  the  steep 
bank,  Tally  dashing  ahead.  Uncle  Jarvis  was  standing 
at  the  door,  and  his  housekeeper  came  running  out  in 
answer  to  his  startled  cry.  She  put  her  apron  to  her  face 
and  burst  into  happy  weeping  when  she  saw  the  two 
coming  safe  from  the  river.  Uncle  Jarvis  hurried  to 
meet  them.  The  look  on  his  face  was  of  excited  kindness 
and  proud  respect.  Neal  stared  blankly  at  that  look  of 
pride,  for  he  knew  of  nothing  to  account  for  it. 
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